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LECTURES. 



LECTURE I. 
INTRODUCTION. 

1 PETER in. 15. 

Be ready always to give an answer to every man that asketk 
you a reason of the hope that is in you with meekness and 
fear. 

It is one mark of the truth of our holy religion, that it 
courts inquiry. Christianity lays open its claims to every one 
that asks a reason of our faith. It declines no species of fair 
investigation. 

The hope of which the apostle here speaks, is a humble 
confidence of escaping from the deserved wrath of God, and 
of obtaining everlasting life, through the death and resurrec- 
tion of Christ. For this hope the first Christians cheerfully 
surrendered all worldly interests and advantages, and braved 
the terror of persecution and death. 

It is for substance the same in every age ; and the manner 
in which the Christian renders a reason of it, does not essen- 
tially di^r. His answer will chiefly relate to the blessings 
which Christianity communicates, and the holy effects which 
it produces, and will dwell on historical and external proofi 
in proportion as the period in which he lives, and the in£»rm^ 
tion of those whom he is anxious to persuade, may require. 
The hope that is in him wiU ever be the ultimate object of 
his reply or apology.* The outward evidences, though re- 
quiring, in some ages of the church, a long detail, will chiefly 
be adduced as sul:^idiary and introductory. 

* "Erotnot 9h ai9i nqh^ AUOAoriAU* 
VOL. I. 2 
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14 INTRODUCTORY LECTURE. [lECT. I. 

The Christians of the first century would perhaps assign 
the reason of their faith in such decisive and energetic terms 
as these :— 

" We entertain this blessed hope," would the Ephesian or 
Thessalonian converts say, ** because we know that the Son 
of God has died for the redemption of sinful man, and has 
risen again from the dead, and sent his apostles with the 
power of miraculous works, to assure us of the truth of his 
religion. We saw the holy apostles ; we beheld their mira^ 
cles ; we have considered well the discourses of Christ, and 
the proofs he gave of his mission. We ourselves received, 
upon believing the divine record, the gifts of the Holy Ghost* 
Besides this, we are in some measure witnesses of the spirit- 
ual benefits of the gospel. It has 'brought us firom darkness 
unto light, and firom the power of Satan unto God ;' it has 
revealed to us the one living and glorious Creator of the uni- 
^ verse; it has made known to us the fall and ruin of our 
tiature, and a glorious method of recovery by Jesus Christ. 
We know, we feel, that we are actually delivered from the 
grossest and most debasing ignorance, idolatry, vice, misery. 
We cannot, of course, make others understand all this inward 
power of Christ's religion, till they have received it'themselves. 
But we give them all reasonable satisfaction that the religion 
is from God, by appealing to the undoubted miracles and the 
other external evidences which attest the Christian doctrine. 
And then we show them the fruits of this divine religion in 
all who obey it. It makes man a ' new creature in Christ 
Jesus ;' it enables him to live a pure and holy and beneficent 
life ; it strengthens him to rejoice in sufferings and death for 
Christ's sake. And our desire and wish is, to bring others 
to a subjection of heart to this Saviour, that they may them- 
selves be witnesses of the inward blessing which he bestows. 
Let them only attend seriously to the question, with prayer 
for God's grace, and the divine doctrine will begin to work 
its own way in their hearts ; they shall receive the same holy 
influences as ourselves, and be partakers of the same exalted 
hope of eternal glory." 

This, we may imagine, would be the sort of reply of one 
who had known the apostles in the flesh, had witnessed their 
miracles, had heard their doctrines, and had thus seen with 
his own eyes the external evidences, which we receive now 
through the medium of authentic history. 

In the second and third centuries, the answer would some- 
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what Vary, as the apostles themselves were no longer in person 
among their converts, but had lefl the deposit of their doctrine 
in the sacred gospels and epistles. The appeal, therefore, 
would be to these writings for the doctrine and precepts of the 
religion, and to the acknowledged facts of history for its ex- 
ternal proof; but the holy effects of it on the heart and char- 
acter would still be the main argument in the breast of the 
Christian, and would lead him to speak the same decisive 
language as those in the preceding century. 

" We cherish the hope of a resurrection to eternal life," 
would the persecuted Christian converts of the Roman em- 
pire, in the third age, probably say, " because the promise of 
it is made to us in those books which were received by our 
forefathers, immediately from the hands of the apostles, and 
which have ever been accounted sacred amongst us. The 
originals themselves are in the archives of our several churches. 
Copies of them are sent out every where. Some of our 
more aged brethren still remember the doctrine which the 
blessed Polycarp* taught them, having received it Jrom the 
lips of the beloved disciple St. John, the survivor so long of 
the other apostles. The facts on which Christianity rests are 
admitted by our adversaries. But what is the most satisfac- 
tory evidence of our religion, to ourselves, is that our God and 
Saviour attests the truth of it by kindling in our hearts the 
same love to Christ, the same joy of pardon, the same victory 
over the vices and idolatries of the world, the same patience 
under persecution, the same delight in obedience, which 
sealed the same doctrine in the first age. * Blessed be the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, who, according to his 
abundant mercy, hath begotten us again to a lively hope by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ firpm the dead, to an inherit- 
ance incorruptible and undefiled, and that fadeth not away.* 
Come with us and you shall partake of these blessings. Be- 
hold the effects of them visible and promineqt in the holy 
Jives and patient sufferings of Christians. We appeal to the 
misery and ignorance and vice which you yourselves witness 
around you. We invite you to receive the Christian redemp* 
tion, to comply with the invitations of mercy, and to seek 
the aid of the Holy Spirit. What evidence can you require 
more 1 * That which we have seen and heard declare we 
unto ypu, that ye also may have fellowship with us; and truly 

^ Bishop of Smyrna 5 he suffered martyrdom A. P, 167 orQi 
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omr fellowship is witlv the Father and with his Scm Jesus- 
Christ'" 

If we go on to the ninth or tenth or twelfth century, the 
reason assigned would be substantially the same in the case 
of the sinc^e and devout Christian; but the external evi- 
dences would of course lean more entirely on historical testimo- 
nies. The authentic books of scripture would have to be 
traced back through each preceding century, to the first.' 
This part of the statement would require to be enlarged, as 
the space of time stretched on and lengthened the series of 
testimcmies. Doubts dso might now be easily raised by an 
object<H' from the mere lapse of time ; as well as fi'om the 
various heresies, the corruption of manners, and the decay 
of vital piety, in the church. And if the Christian advocate 
did not himself fully understand the inward grace and power 
of his religion, he might be perplexed by cavils, and linger 
in some field of debate, perplexed in a maze of subordinato 
questions. 

But to the holy and devoted Christian the reason would 
chiefly point, as it had ever done, to the hope that was im» 
l^toted in him by the divine doctrine. Anselm and Bernard* 
would have given an answer of their faith with similar warmth, 
and in nearly the like terms with Ambrose and Augustine ;f 
as these had done in the language of Irensus and Tertul*- 
lian 4 and they again in that of the first Christians. 

In the eighteenth or nineteenth century, the Christian ren- 
ders the reason of his faith, with no essential difference, if only 
that faith bum warmly in his breast ; that is, if he be really 
what he professes. The identity of true religion in the human 
heart; the renovation of a fallen nature; the joy of pardon; 
the peace and love which flow from the influences of the Holy 
Spirit; the blessed fi'uits of holiness in life, and the calm an- 
ticipation of the glories of heaven in death, stamp upon him 
the same impress of a divine religion as was recognized in the 
apostles' days. 

But the deducing of the external evidences on which all 
this rests, must, from the nature of the case, require more 
care and attention. The human understanding and con- 
science, indeed, to which the evidences are addressed, are 
the same as in the first age. The historians— Jewish, Pagan„ 

* Fathers of the 11th and IJl^i centuries. ^ 
t FaUiers of the 4th and 5th centuries. 
t Futhers of the Ist and 2d centuries. 
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Christian-^-contemporary with the apostles, and attesting tTie 
facts of our religion, lie open to every inquirer. The suffi- 
ciency also of the evidences contained in the authentic 
Christian writings, to produce conviction, is just the same. 
But it is obvious that the arrangement of testimonies, the state^ 
ment of arguments, the marshalling of witnesses, the clearing 
of difficulties, the answering of objections, with regard to a 
subject which for eighteen hundred years has been exposed 
to the assaults and sophistries of a corrupt and fallen world, must 
demand habits of research, and the faculty of weighing and 
removing objections. Still the Christian may now, as in 
every preceding age, give in ti few words the apology for the 
hope itself which he cherishes — ^not a reason of all the parts 
of a divine revelation, (which a finite mind is incapable of, 
from the nature of the case,*) nor an answer to every cavil 
which ingenuity may invent, nor an account of all the histori- 
cal matters connected with Christianity — but a reason of the 
HOPE THAT IS IN HIM, of the practical hold he has of Chris- 
tianity, of the end and scope of the religion, of the authority , 
on which it rests, of the proofs offered by our Saviour and 
his apostles to Jewish and Gentile inquirers, of the blessed 
effects it produces, and of the test to which every one may 
bring it by submitting to its directions and making a trial of 
its promises. 

Different Christians will state this reason with different 
degrees of propriety and force ; and the same Christian will 
take in a wider or narrower circuit of external testimonies^ 
according to the character of the persons whom he addresses. 
But the object of the humble believer will ever be to bring 
men to the evidences arising from the inward power and effi- 
cacy of religipn in renewing the human heart, kindling the 
love of God, raising man from the ruins of the fall, inspiring 
him with the noble aim of pleasing God, and communicating 
to him a lively hope of everlasting life. Whether the plain, 
unlettered Christian can enter upon the historical proems or 
not, he can study the Bible itself can follow the divine seriei 
of evidences adduced by our Lord and his disciples, can 
humbly sue for the promised grace of the Holy Spirit, and 
thus lay hold on that substantial, moral, and spiritusd benefit, 
which speaks by its holy effects, and which surpasses in in» 
ward force and consol?^n all other kinds of proof, 

* Bishop Hurd. 
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4!*his has turned out to be the best defence of Christianity 
in every age. Like the sun in its noonday warmth, it is its 
own witness. The dutward evidences should ever be intro- 
ductory to the inward. Christianity is a principle of spiritual 
life — a divine armory agaiinst our spiritual adversaries— our 
compass and chart during a tempestuous voyage — the bright 
morning star in a dark and doubtful night — ^the only means 
of reconciliation between a sinner and his offended God — the 
spring of holiness aiid peace and joy — the way and pledge and 
earnest of everlasting life. The best reason of this religion 
is the effects of it in the heart and conduct. With this, the 
external arguments assume their proper place as attesting a 
divine revelation ;* without it, they are cold and defective, and 
void of their most salutary and efficacious fruit 

After these remarks on the answer to be given by the 
Christian of the reason of his hope, I need scarcely observe, 
that he is never to forget " that meekness and fear" with which 
the apostle in the text commands him to present it. 

The Christian learns from every doctrine of his religion the 
importance of a soft and gentle spirit. He knows the corrupt 
tendencies of a fallen nature generally, and therefore watches 
against Severity, harshness, petulance, airs of superiority and 
contempt in his tone and manner of giving a reason of his 
faith. He endeavors to imitate the lowliness and meekness 
of his Saviour. He cultivates that benevolence and unaffect- 
ed humility, which become a man who has re^ceived such 
benefits from the hands of God, and who is most anxious to 
win over his opponent to a share of those blessings which 
Christianity proposes. 

And with this meekness towards man, he will join " fear" 
towards that transcendently glorious Being, whose greatest 
^ft to a fallen world he is called to defend, lest he should in- 
jure the cause of Christianity by an indiscreet defence — ^lest 
he should dishonor those incommunicable prerogatives and at- 
tributes of the great God, which ought to inspire a, holy awe, 
when any part of his ways is to be vindicated by a creature 
like man, before his fellow-worms of the earth. 

A reason given of our hope on the practical grounds I have 
before stated, and in this spirit of " meekness and fear," will 
neither betray the interests of religion, nor provoke the feel- 
ings of an opponent. On the contrar j^if any thing can touch 
the conscience of an unbeliever, it is a frrm but modest testi- 
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mony thus borae to the evidences of religion, connected with 
a pure and consistent course of life. This is our best de- 
fence, as our apostle himself declares in the words which fol- 
low the text : ** Having a good conscience, that whereas they 
speak evil of you as evil-doers, they may be ashamed that 
falsely accuse your good conversation in Christ'^ 

It is upon these. general principles that I propose to deliver 
the course of Lectures on the Evidences of Christianity, of 
which this is the first. 

I am, indeed, far,^ very far, from thinking that it is advis- 
able to dwell too frequently on the evidences of our religion. 
The business of life is carried on, not by defending principles, 
but by acting on them. It is our wisdom, generally, as the 
ministers of religion, to take for granted the preliminary 
questions which have so often been proved, and to employ 
ourselves in the unfolding of the Christian faith, and in the 
application of it to the heart and conscience. But 1 conceive 
that the example of Qur Lord and his apostles, and the neces- 
sities of the case, make it obligatory upon us, from time to 
time, to give some public instructicms upon the grounds of our 
faith. The text has the force of a universal rule. It is ad- 
dressed to the Christians in common who were scattered over 
diiSerent provinces in Asia, and it directs them to be " always 
ready to give an answer to every man," whether friend or foe, 
^* who asked a reason of the hope that was in them." We 
are not, indeed, always to enter at length upon the apology for 
our religion ; but we are " always to be ready^" to be prepared 
with such information, that we may not be taken off our guard ; 
to have something like a facility of stating the reasons of our 
faith. And though this may be done briefly, where the whole 
subject is thoroughly understood, yet the previous informa- 
tion takes a wide circuit; and, in a literary and inquisitive 
age, like the present, it seems to be the duty of the minister 
of religion, as well as of parents and instructers of youth, to 
communicate the materials of such a defence, and state the 
chief points necessary to be attended to, and the best course 
of argument to be taken. 

Still it is far from expedient, in the sacred temple of the 
Most High, and during the course of the public devotions, to 
enter upon the whole wide question of the Evidences of 
Christianity, which has become, through the numberless topics 
connected with the history of Christianity, an inexhaustible 
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subject. This is better resigned to those learned Authors whose 
labors have enriched this department of our literature. But 
there is a practical and much more important, as well as more 
easy, view of the subject implied in the direction of the text ; 
which, after laying the foundation of the historical evidences 
sufficiently to bring the religion before us as of divine origin, 
displays the internal excellencies of the religion itself, and 
thus appeals to the conscience and heart of every sincere 
inquirer. 

It seems to me one of the most unhappy effects of a declin- 
ing piety in these later ages, that the Evidences of Christianity 
should so often have been separated from its characteristic 
excellency, the revelation of a hope for lost man in the death 
of Jesus Christ our Lord. This is to rob the great question 
of its most persuasive arguments — it is to leave the question 
of Christianity as a dry theory and barren speculation — it is 
to forget all the evidences flowing from the ruin of the fall, and 
the blessedness of that stupendous scheme of recovery which 
is in Christ Jesus. It is to build a portal, whilst we demolish 
the very edifice into which it should conduct us ! 

If the question can only be replaced on the practical footing 
where the early centuries left it, with such addition of histor- 
ical matter as the space of time demands, the Evidences of 
Christianity may be easily made out in a clear and satisfactory 
inanner. Let men study it in a teachable spirit, let them trace 
it out in the sacred records themselves, let them see how the 
historical testimonies lead to the inward excellencies of the 
religion itself, as raising. up sinful man to a hope of everlasting 
life by the Son and Spirit of God ; let them perceive the mutud 
relation of the different branches of the subject, and they 
will still be competent to form a sound judgment oi^ every part, 
not excepting the historical. 

Juries are continually determining on similar questions of 
fact, when isubmitted to their decision. The points rest ulti* 
mately on common sense. To discuss tJl the difficult parts 
of our jurisprudence, is one thing ; but to be able to seize a 
matter of fact, and determine upon the credibility of testimony, 
is another. So, in the question of the Christian religion, a plain 
man may be soon puzzled and bewildered with the sophistries 
of an adversary, and yet when the whole subject is simply and 
practically opened, and the leading points of the evidence placed 
in due order before him, he may be able to come to a safe and 
just •onclusion. 
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He cannot, indeed, mistake. The goodness of God has 
provided him with such a mass of external testimony, and the 
internal evidence is throughout so level to his capacity of 
judgment, that he cannot fail of being able to give a sufficient 
" answer to every one that asketh him a reason of the hope 
that is in him." And it is for the sake of others, rather than 
for himself, that in a reading and sceptical age, it is desirable 
ie should be furnished with the means of an argumentative 
defence of his faith. 

Accordingly, there are many motives, partly of a general 
nature, and partly derived from the peculiar circumstances of 
our country, to engage us in the present design. 

1. The young require it of our hands. We must deliver 
down to the next age what we received from the preceding. 
We must not let the inexperienced Christian go out into the 
world merely with the general persuasion of the truth of his 
religion. We must give him some furniture of knowledge in 
a day like the present, when irreligion stalks abroad, when the 
spirit of inquiry is pushed into the regions of impiety or 'scep- 
ticism, and the mind is exposed to the injection of harassing 
doubts and suspicions. We call on the young to ratify the 
engagements made for them at their baptism; and it is 
but right that we should put them in possession of the chief 
reascttis of the hope which is beginning to animate their breasts. 
They need something more than the simple word of their 
parents and ministers. 

2, The lapse of time requires it of our hands. We are now 
so far removed from the age when Christianity look its rise, 
that the facts of it rest on a longer series of testimonies. The 
proof of the authenticity of the sacred books demands an 
arrangement of the train of witnesses. The miracles must be 
defended. The volume of prophecy, as it unfolds, requires 
more time and care. We must establish what we say of 
the first promulgation of the gospel by an appeal to facts. The 
internal character and the blessed effects of Christianity must 
be cleared from the calumnies and misapprehensions which 
have in different ages obscured them. The obstructions of a 
long array of errors, engendered by the corruption of man, 
must be swept away. 

Now all this cannot be done without pains and attention. 
The distance of time does not, indeed, weaken the force of 
conviction when produced by the proper testimonies ; btit it 
does weaken the impression of the fact till the testimony is 
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detailed ; and it allows also of any thing being said. The 
wide space of eighteen centuries gives room for assertions 
and misrepresentations of every sort — absurd enough when 
examined — but still tequiring to be examined, or outweighed 
by other and more practical considerations. The title-deeds 
of the heavenly inheritance are as authentic as in the first age, 
and where the hope of it is powerful on the heart and life, the 
process of proof is easy ; but the lapse of time demands a 
more laborious examination, to obviate the difficulties of a 
scrupulous mind. 

3. Then the neglect of religious education requires this of 
our hands. The tendency of human nature is so strong to a 
secular and worldly and formal tone of religion, and the ex- 
ternd peace which Christianity has in this country long en- 
joyed, favors so much the insidious evil, as almost to have 
extinguished amongst us that bright flame of holy faith and 
hope in our crucified Lord, which sustained the martyrs and 
confessors of the primitive church. In such a day, infidelity, 
the secret infidelity of the heart, always spreads; because Chris- 
tianity being defended chiefly on the footing of external evi- 
dences, and the strong-hold of religion, its inward grace and 
spirituality, being less generally understood, the rising genera- 
tion are unprepared for a subtle adversary. Men hang loose- 
ly upon the Christian profession. Religious education ia 
neglected. The precious deposit of the faith is handed down 
with little care. The Bible is not studied. The young are 
unfurnished with knowledge and unfortified with holy princi- 
ples of judgment. In such a day it is essential. to re-impresa 
the minds of youth with the real importance of Christianity, 
its evidence, its internal excellency, its mighty benefits. In 
such a day it is necessary to pause in the ordinary course of 
pastoral instruction, and supply the omissions of education, 
and solemnly inculcate the paramount evidences of Chri&i 
tianity. In such a day it is more than ever necessary to re» 
kindle the flame of Christian faith and hope, by awakening 
the consciences of men, and calling them up from a mere in- 
different adhesion to the national creed, to a warm and prac^ 
tical perception of the blessed hope which Christianity in-» 
spires, and for the sake of which all the external evidences 
have been accumulated. 

4. Then, in the present age, we have seen the moral deso« 
lations which a spurious philosophy has spread far and wide 
rt-we have heard the loud claims set up for the sovereignty 
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of human reason — ^we have been astonished to see a wild an<l 
enthusiastical scheme of pretended benevolence raised on the 
ruins of personal virtue and domestic and civil duties. The 
most daring and unblushing attacks have been made upon the 
foundations of all religion — attacks addressed to the common 
people^ and sapping all the first principles of social order and 
domestic peace. The storm has spent itself. The irrup^ 
tion has become its own cure. It has convinced us of the 
necessity of that religion which ensures peace and good-wjll 
to man. But enough mischief remains. The minister of 
religion must erect again the standard of the Cross, and 
display alofl the torch of revelation to guide a bewildered 
world. 

5. It is partly a result of this spurious philosophy, and pniU 
ly the effect of other causes, that the Christian religion has 
been too frequently passed by and slighted in our literature, 
in our projects of education, in our schemes of benevolence, 
in our plans for diffusing usefiil knowledge,, even where it is 
lar from being expressly disavowed. It has come to be a re- 
ceived maxim with many, that the peculiarities of the Chris* 
tian faith are, as if by common consent, to be kept out of 
sight. Our piety rises no higher than natural religion. AU 
beyond is bigotry and. superstition. A temporizing policy 
like this blights with a deadly indifference all the bloom of 
Christianity, robs it of its peculiar g\ory, and reduces it to the 
cold detail of external morals. The channels of public in- 
formation are poisoned. A pernicious neutrality prevails* 
Education is divorced from religion. Knowledge is accoatit- 
ed sufficient to restrain the passions and purify the heart. 
The hope of eternal life in Christ Jesus, the fall of man, the 
redemption of the cross, the grace of the Holy Spirit, are for- 
gotten, evaded, opposed, maligned. Unless, therefore, heaven* 
ly wisdom " utter her voice*' loudly "in the streets," and 
plant the standard of Christianity, as the rallying point of 
youth, '* in the openings of the gates/' and amidst the crowds 
of our population, we must expect the most daring invasicms 
of human folly, and a still further weakening, in the next age, 
of the sacred bulwarks of our common faith. 

6. As the unavoidaUe effect of all this, the nunds of 
Christians, gene/ally, are in more danger than usual from the 
assault ot sceptical doubts. The very excitement of the 
present day on subjects connected with religion, which haa 
kept pace with the assaults of infidelity, leaves the uninformed 
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believer more exposed to the tevulsion which a state of de- 
cayed sensibility brings on. When men df warm religious 
affections are thrown upon their principles, if those principles 
^re unsupported by solid grounds of reason, and some ac- 
quaintance with the evidences of Christianity, they are apt to 
give way for a time, and leave the mind open to the tempta- 
tions of Satan, the spiritual adversary. The rock, indeed, of 
tha Christian faith remains firm and immovable, and the 
sincere believer, though shaken for a moment by the swelling 
surge, will regain a firm footing ; yet it is important to pre- 
pare him for the storm, and assist him in making fast his 
position, and resisting and baffling the waves. He must be 
duly instructed in the foundations of his faith, and have his 
mind thoroughly imbued with the collective force of the 
Christian evidences, in order to be prepared against tempta- 
tion, and preserved firom the danger of apostasy. 

The thoughtful Christian, however, need not fear the result 
of the present agitation of the public mind and the activity of 
unbelievers. Their spirit and mor^s are indications of a 
bad cause. The gospel of Christ has stood Unmoved for 
eighteen centuries, and has lost none of its outward evidences, 
nor of its internal grace and efficacy. We need only a holy 
boldness to avow the hope that is in us, and give a reason of 
it with discretion and meekness, in order to see greater vic- 
tories achieved than have ever yet been attained. The " arm 
of the Lord is not shortened." Let our coldness and timidity 
and worldly-mindedness be renounced, and let vital Chris- 
tianity be diffused, and the Christian evidences will assume 
their native dignity and force. 

For various advantages for a defence of our faith, are 
afforded by the circumstances of the times. 

The diffusion of education prepares for us a better informed 
class of hearers, gives us minds more accustomed to reflection, 
and capable of entering upon the consideration of a great 
question. 

The progress also, made generally in the study of the law 
of evidence, of the nature and bearing of testimony, of the 
importance of weighing numeroiis coincident circumstances, 
and observing how far they converge to a single conclusion, 
the habit of comparing a series of independent witnesses, and 
the general acknowledgment of the force of historical tcfsti- 
mony, are all in favor of the Christian argument. 
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Again, the admitted necessity/ of fi^lowing, and not pre^ 
scribing to, nature ; of proceeding in every investigation by 
slow and cautious and adequate experiments, and not by hy- 
pothesis and conjecture ; of avowing and acting upon man's 
ignorance, exc^t as clear phenomena lead him on — ^the 
whole system, in short, of Lord Bacon's Inductive Philosophy 
— ^prepares the mind for a similar suspension of jadgment^ 
and a similar subjection to fact and experience, on the ques- 
tion of Christianity. 

The revival of primitive piety and zeal which has been so 
widely diffused in our own country, and in different parts of 
Christendom, is a yet more prominent vantage-ground on 
which we may plant our artillery against sin and unbelief. 
The spirit of inquiry as to real religion, the multiplied trans- 
lations of the scriptures in every tongue, the propagation and 
large success of the gospel in foreign missions, the reproduc- 
tion of the self-^ame holy faith and joy and obedience in the 
converts from paganism now, as in the first age of Christianity, 
contrasted with the desolations and miseries which the prog- 
ress of infidelity has uniformly produced— 4ur9 all so many 
points in favor of such an exposition of the evidence of pur 
faith as may prepare, by the historical testimony, for the 
internal evidences of the religion of Christ. 

Nor can we doubt that the blessing and grace of thai 
Saviour, who is pleased to honor the humUest means used in 
his service, will be afforded to us in the course of our argu- 
ment, if only we enter upon it and pursue it in a spirit of 
meekness and candor, and with a sincere desire to know, in 
order that we may do, the will of God. 

For I shall take for granted in my argument the Being of 
a God, and those other truths of natural religion which the 
Deist is generally so ready to grant, and which he boasts of 
as all-sufficient for the guidance and ha{^iness of mankind. 
I assume, thereibre, throughout these lectures, the existence 
of one supreme and infinitely glorious Being, who is to be 
worshipped and obeyed by man ; to whom virtue is pleasing 
and vice hateful ; and who will reward the good and punish 
the wicked in a future world. 

How the unbeliever came by this knowledge, what use he 
practically makes of it, and whether afler all it be indeed 
sufficient for man in his present state, are other questions. I 
give our opponent all that he asks. I meet him upon his 
own ground ; and what I undertake to prove is, that Chris- 

voi.. I. 3 
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tianity is ^ revelation from God, and is of supreme obligaUoQ 
upon every human beings 

In conducting this great argument upon these admissions 
of natural religion^ the first question to be asked is, What is 

THE TEMPER OF MIND IN WHICH SUCH A SUBJECT SHOUIiD BE 

STUDIED ? and do unbelievers seem in any measure to possess 
that temper ] ♦ 

We may inquire, in the tiext place, What has beeii tbi} 

STATE OF MANJ^IND IN ALL AGES AND NATIONS WHERE CHRIS- 

TiANiTir HAS BEEN UNKNOWN, and of Christian nations, in 
proportion as it has been inadequately known and obeyed ?t 

We shall then go on to prove the authenticity and 
CREDIBILITY of the books of sacred scripture — that these 
books were really written and published at the time th^y pro^ 
fess to be, Bjid contain a trustworthy narrative entitled to full 
credit and belief^ 

Otir books being f(mnd to be genuine and credible, w0 
open them to see what they contain, and finding that our 
Lord and his apostles lay claim to a DIVINE AUTHORITY, 
as bringing a revelation from the great and Almighty God, 
we ask what Credeintials they produce of such a claim. This 
leads us to consider the undeniable and numerous miracles^ 
that tvctfe publicly Wrought ; the astonishing series of proph- 
EcriBsll that has been fulfilled, and is now fulfilling in the 
worJd^ the first miraculous propagationIJ of the gospel; 
and the prodigious effects** it has produ6ed, and is pro- , 
duci^ Upon the welfare of mankind. 

Having thus sufficiently established the divine authority of 
the scriptures, we must pause before we proceed to the inter- 
nal evidence, in order to inquire whether the^ books are, 
properly speaking, inspired, so that every part of them was 
written under the superintendence of the Holy Sph-it, and i» 
an unerriBfg rule of faith and practice. In other words, we 

must show THE inspiration of the holy SCRIPTURES.tt 

This will ccsidude the first division of the whole work. 



• Lecture ii. t Lecture iii. . { Lectures iv. ^. tnd vi. 

} Lecture' vii || Lectures viii. and ix. IT Le^-ture X. 

** Lecture ii. ft Lectuies zii. and xiii^ 
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We shall come next to the evidence arising from the in* 
CernaJ excellency and efficacy of Christianity ; those marks 
which it presents to every humble inquirer, arising fr<mi its 
own peciuliar nature, as distinct from its outward evidences. 
Here we shall show that to the sincere and devout student 
who submits to the Christian - doctrine on the footing of its 
undoubted credentials, there will arise the strongest confir- 
mation of his ^th from considering the suitableness* of 
Christianity to the obvious state and wants of man as an ig- 
norant and sinful creature — the excellency of all its doo- 
TBiNEsf — the unspotted purity of its preceptsJ— the inimi-: 
table character of its DiviKis founper^— and its tendenct|| 
to promote, to the highest degree, the temporal and i^iritual 
happiness of nations and individuals. 

But it may be asked, in the next place, whether there is 
any test to which the serious inquirer may bring the practical 
efl^cts of Christianity in his own case-<-can he obtain a share 
in ita blessings and make a trial of its promises? This is a 
practical and most impwtant part of the whole subject. And 
we shall show that this may be done by submitting to its 

PIRECTtONS, AND MAKING THE TRIAL FOR OURSELVES^! of itS 

proffered grace and mercy. 

A consideration of the chief objections** of infidels, and 
a comparison of their lives and DEATnsf t with those of sin- . 
cere Christians, will furnish a forcible subsidiary argument in 
favor of our religion, and will turn the very weapons of our 
adversaries against themselves. 

The faith|| with which the religion is to be received — the 
sound SYSTEM OF INTERPRETING^^ its records which such a 
faith implies-^and the ui«fiVERSAL obligation|| || which lies 
iipon every human being of obeying tl^is di^iue doctrine, will 
close the whole work. 

Need I say, then, on coucluding this introductory dis* 
course, that if any question can be important to a.reasonable 
^d accountable creature under the moral government of an 



• I^ct. xiv. t Lect. XT. Lect. xvi. § Lect. xvti. 

{Lect. xv|ii. IT Lect. xix. and xx. ** Lect. xxi. tt Lect, xxli. 
J Le«t, xxiii, J § I^t. 3wiv, |||| I^ct. xxv. 
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Almighty and righteous Being, (for such is the admission on 
which we are to proceed,) it is the investigation of the subject 
which I have now opened. 

The Christian religion proposes to needy, miserable man, 
a hope — a s6lid, substantial, abiding hope— of everlasting 
happiness, founded on the mysterious death of the incarnate 
Son of God, received by faith, implanted and nourished in 
the heart by the sacred aid of the Holy Ghost, and producing 
the most holy effects in the entire life and ' character. Over 
against this hope of endless life, the Christian religion sets 
the unutterably woful state of the disobedient and unl^lieving, 
who reject its proffered grace, and persist in their rebellion 
against God. Its sanctions stand thus, <^ He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned." It is to infuse int6 you this blessed hope, and 
warn you to escape the opposite gulf of misery and wo, 
that we enter upon the present subject. 

It demands, therefore, your attentidn. It is most momen- 
tous in its consequences. Indifference here is madness. 
The alternative of neglecting, despising, disobeying this re- 
ligion, is unspeakably awful. It is not a speculation which 
Christianity brings you ; it is not a curious inquiry ; it is not 
an intellectual disquisition which leaves the state of men's 
morals and hearts and hopes where it found them. It is a 
question upon which an eternity of happiness or misery de- 
pends. It is a religion which inspires hope in a hopeless 
world, which establishes a way of pardon and peace, which 
reveals all the corruption of our fallen state, in order to reveal 
all the blessedness of the remedy for that state which is pro- 
posed to us in the Son and Spirit of God. Christianity is not 
a magnificent portico, with no temple ; it is not a road 
laboriously prepared, which leads to no city: its body of 
evidence is a portal which opens to the temple of the living 
God; its solid proofs prepare a highway which leads to 
heaven. 

The question, therefore, as to the truth of the Christian 
doctrine, must be infinitely important In expounding to you 
the evidences on which that truth rests, I should shrink from 
the responsibility of the task, if I were not persuaded that no 
exposition can be so incomplete as to obstruct ultimately the 
faith of a sincere and humble inquirer — and if I did not rely 
for success on the blessing of that God who has granted U9 
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the means of conviction on this suhject, in an abundance 
correspondent to the importance of the case. 

Let me further remind you, that since it is allowed by our 
opponents that there is a God, (for with the atheist I am not 
arguing,) the duty of prayer to Him on entering upon this 
argument, must be of paramount obligation. Let me entreat 
you, then, to unite with me in supplications to the common 
Filther of all, whom the unbeliever prof<^ses to ad<H'e and 
reverence as well as the Christian, and beseech him to illumi- 
nate our -minds, to dissipate all prejudices and prepossessions, 
and to dispose us to receive the truth with humility and joy. 

And let the pious and sincere Christian cultivate more of 
*<the meekness and fear'' which are to attend his apology for 
his faith. It is the holy, upright, consistent, benevolent life 
of the Christian which forms the best standing defence of 
his religion to others, and the best spring of hope in his own 
mind. The effects of Christianity are then prominent and 
decisiTe. Were the faith of all who call themselves Chris- 
tians a really living principle, we should be able to appeal to 
them with more confidence, as exemplifying and embodying 
what we des<»ribe in our p(»trait8 of the Christian character. 
The inconsistent tempers and lives of the professcnrs of Chri»* 
tianity are the reproach of the faithful, and the stumbling- 
block of the profane. For no contradiction can be so jfatal 
in its effects on others and on ourselves, as the claim of a 
believer's hope and the darkness and misery of an unbe- 
liever's life. 

8 ♦ 
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LECTURE II. 

THE TEMPER OF MIND IN WHICH THE SUBJECT 
SHOULD BE STUDIED. 

LUKE XVIII. 17. 

Verify I say unto t/ouj Whosoever shall not receive the kingdom 
of God as a little chdld^ shall in no unse enter therein. 

In entering upon a course of instruction with the design 
of impressing upon the hearts of young persons the truth 
and importance of the Christian revelation, we first naturally 
«sk, What is the temper of mind in which the subject should 
be studied? To this inquiry an answer map be given from 
the words of the text, in which our Lord declares, with that 
solemn asseveration which he frequently used, that '' whoso- 
ever shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
shall in no wise enter therein/' 

Some observations on this meek and docile disposition ; 
'f— tipon THE obvious want of it in too many of those who 
reject Christianity ; — and upon the chief reasons which 
prove its indispensable importance, will occupy the present 
lecture. 

I. The temper of mind here inculcated by our Lord is a 
simplicity and teachableness resembling what we observe in 
children, who in their first infancy are fi-ee from guile, and 
give implicit credit to what their friends and parents teach 
them, without suspecting the possibility of any thing being 
said to the contrary. A child-like temper, as to the subject 
of religion, is a readiness to examine the evidences of the 
Christian doctrine with candor, and to submit without re- 
serve or objection to the revelation itself, upon its being found 
tQ be of divine origin. By requiring this guileless disposi* 
tion, we by no means prejudge the question, much less do we 
demand any renunciation of the just authority and powers of 
human reason — Christianity is consistent with the bigh^ 
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reason. We ask only for such a state of mind as ibe glori- 
ous majesty of God and the weakness of man require; such 
^ temper as is obviously necessary to every serious investiga- 
tion, and without which, conviction upon a moral and reli- 
gious subject is impossible. 

The characteristics of this temper are docility, seriousness, 
prayer, obedience— ^inta~ which natural religion professes to 
enjoin, and which are, therefore, held in common by all with 
whom I am now concerned, and especially by the young 
Christian. 

By DOCILITY I mean an aptitude to receive instruction, t 
readiness to inquire after the truth of Christianity, a mind not 
averse from the. subject, a willingness to weigh argumenta 
with impartiality! and follow truth with boldness and single- 
ness of heart Such a noble temper as this afmeared in the 
Bersans. of whom we read in the Acts of the Apostles, (and 
I quote ttiis and other passages now, merely to explain my 
meaning,) that they ** received the word with all readiness of 
mind^ and searched the scriptures daily, whether those things 
were so."* 

But to docility must be added seriousness ; the attention 
and earnestness of a mind aroused to some sense of the impM«- 
tance of the inquiry, recollecting the consequences which de- 
pend on the question of the truth of Chrisdanity, filled with 
reverence for the holiness of the great God whose name and 
glory are involved, and deeply anxious to arrive at satisfaction 
of mind concerning it. Christianity must not be examined 
as an abstract, dry, uninteresting question, a matter of mere 
historical dispute, a doubtful point in chronologyt on the de- 
termination of which little or nothing depends ; but as an 
inquiry which involves the honor of God, and the present and 
eternal happiness of man. ^ This earnestness we find described 
in the scripture in such terms as these : ** Teach me to do 
thy will, for thou art my God ; thy Spirit is good, lead nie 
into the way of uprightness. Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness. Sirs, what shall I do to be saved t 
Men and brethren, what shall we do ?"t 

PRAvnit to Almighty God must be an attendant on this do- 
cHe and serious temper. We must not enter upon the inquiry 
for the disj^ay of intellectual acuteness, but with the dev4>- 



*» Acts xvil. 11. 

t Pi. ozliii 10. Matt tL 33. AotixvLaO; iL37« 
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tion^ frame of mind which becomes those who acknowledge 
the existence and perfections of God, and who profess to 1^ 
lieve that it is thie duty of a dependent creattire like man, to 
implore his aid and blessing on every undertaking, and more 
especially upon an inquiry which relates to the solemn reve- 
lation of his will. Fervor, humility, the submission of prayer 
ibr divine guidance and illumination, in the lowly use of our 
best faculties, are essential parts of a right disposition of 
heart. . 

A PRACTICAL OBEDIENCE to the will of God, SO far as it is 
known, is the last branch of the temper on which we would 
insist — that course of general conduct which may prove us 
to be sincere in seeking to know the will of God, that we may 
do it ; a life and conduct firee from those vices which naturaJ 
ponscience condemns ; a behavior not inconsistent with the 
docility, the earnestness, the prayer for divine instruction, 
ivhich we profess in our inquiries'--i'a life which shall not obr 
yiously maKe it our interest that Christianity should be un- 
true— a freedom^^in short, from those primary hinder ances to 
fin impartial examination of religion, which, as films and 
mists, distort every object priesented to the view, and make it 
impossible to discern the form and features of truth. 

11, Now, if this he manifestly the state of mind in which 
the subject of the truth of Christianity should ^ studied, it 
may be usefhl to show the manifest want of it in too many 
of those who reject revelation. Young persons will thus be 
guarded, in the first instance, against the assaults of impiety, 
and may judge of the cause in which unbelievers are engaged, 
hy the spirit which actuates them. For I assert boldly, that 
the very disposition and temper of unbelievers give an assur- 
ance to a sincere inquirer that they were never likely to at- 
tain to truth. I assert boldly, that instead of docility, their 
inquiries are conducted with scorn ; instead of seriousness, 
with levity; ^instead of a spirit of pra3^r, with irreligion and 
impiety ; instead of any obedience to the acknowledged will 
of God, with open immorality and vice. 

Let us look at the three classes into which, in the present 
day, they may be divided — the Literary ; the Uninformed ; 
the grossly Profiuie — and we shall see the proof of what I 
state. 

Let us look at the literary and scientific unbelievers. 
I speak not of individuals— ^-J speak of the body, as known hj 
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their writings publicly submitted to the view df mankind. 
What is the temper of mind in which they have obviously 
entered upon the inquiry ? Are docility, earnestness, a 
devotional and humble reliance upon God in prayer, and 
obedience to his will, at all apparent in the general tenor of 
their books? Is this the complexion of their reasoning? 
Do they not, so far from acting in such a temper, generally 
disavow, ridicule, or condemn it ? Mark their whole spirh 
and conduct. Instead of docility, observe the unfairness, the 
inconsistency, the dishonesty with which they conceal or per* 
vert the plainest facts. Instead of seriousness, notice their 
proud, supercilious, flippant levity in treating the most solemn 
of all subjects. Instead of the spirit of prayer to Almighty 
God, observe how their arguments are directed, not against 
the particular proofs of Christianity, but against the )[>roiduc^ 
tion of any proofs in favor of any revelation. See them vur* 
tdally denying the very being of that God whom in theory 
they profess to acknowledge. Hear their blasphemies, their 
impieties, their profaneness, which, whether Christianity be true 
or not, are condemned by natural religion itself Lastly, instead 
of ^obedience t6 the will of God so far as it is known, notice 
the frightful abandonment of morality in their systems, and 
the overturning "of all the foundations of virtue, which they 
scarcely take any pains to conceal, and which their own coo* 
duct too frequently betrays. 

With such a temper apparent, I have a key to the secrets 
of their unbelief. 

I see one writer speaking of the life and discourses of our 
Saviour with the ignorance and buffoonery of a jester, and 
asserting that ridicule is the test of truth ; — I want no one to 
inform me that he is an unbeliever.* 

I see another virtually denying all human testimony with 
one breath, and with another defending suicide and apologiz- 
ing for lewdness and adultery ; — I do not ask if he is dissatis* 
fied with the Christian evidence.t 

I see a third, after composing a work full of hypocrisy and 
deceit on the subject of religion, publishing it to the world on 
the persuasion of having heard a voice from heaven.| I ob- 
serve another explaining away the historical narrative of %he 
Old Testament as a Imystical representation of the signs of 
the zodiac.^ I discover in the writings of another — and him 

^ hold Sbftfle9bury. t Hume, t Lord Herbert. § Sir W. DnimiQ<md« 
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a poet and a mao of birth — ^that caprice and vanity, that sell^ 
conceit and misanthropy, that delight in the alliance of vice 
with gilded virtues, which mark an abandonment of all mcHral 
feeling. — I want no one to explain J,q me the sources of the 
unbelief of such writers,* 

I turn to our modern historians, and I mark their blui^ders 
in what relates to religion, their inconsistencies, their mis- 
representations, the impurities which defile their pages, their 
vanity and self-confidence, and the malice and spleen with 
which they pursue the followers of Christt — ^I ask no further 
questions, 

I open the works of the German infidels, and find the in- 
dex of their real temper in the follies and absurdities with 
which they are content to forsake all common sense in their 
comments on the sacred tes^t, and to e^ibit themselves af the 
gazipgrstocks of Christendom.^ 

I cast my eye on the flippaocy of the French school of ir^ 
religion-, and see such entire ignorance of the simplest points 
of religious knowledge, such gross impurities, connected with 
blasphemies which I dare not repeat; I see such an obvious 
attempt to confound truth and falsehood on the mo&t im- 
portant of all subjects, and such a bitterness of scorn, a sort 
of Satanic rancor, against the Christian religion and its di* 
vine Founder, as to betray most clearly the cause in liifhicb 
they are engaged. I take the confession of one of their num^ 
ber, and ask whether, in such a temper of mind, any religious 
question could be soundly determined? '* I have. consulted - 
our philosophers, I have perused their books, I have examined 
then: several opinions, I have found them all proud, positive 
and dogmatical, even in their pretended scepticism ; knowing 
every thing, proving nothing, and ridiculing -one another. 
, , . *^ If our philosophers were able to discover truth, which 
of them would interest himself about it ? There is not one 
of them who, if he could distinguish truth from falsehood, 
would not prefer his own error to the truth that is discovered 
by another. Where is the philosopher who, for hi^ own glory, 
woiild not willingly deceive the whole human race ? "^ 

If, from the literary and scientific unbelievers, we turn to 

THE UNINFORBIBD AND ^fEOUGENT CLASS OF YOUN0 PERSONS, 

who have imbibed, or profess to have imbibed, the tenets of 

* Lord.Byron. t Hume and dftbon. ' 

I Ths Oermaa $7oologL9ts, § Rousseau, Smile, liy^ iv. p, 264| 5. 
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kobpdmm^ what is their sUte 2>,f miml ? I do not. ask, What 
are their argaments ? — those we may hereafter notice--4>ut t 
ask. What is their obvious temper of mind ? In what sort of 
dispositioa hare they approached the sacred subject? HaTd 
they ever shown any real marks of docility and candor t 
Hare they ever taken pains, serious pains, about the que8-> 
tion? Have they ever acquired any sound information on 
the subject of religion ? Have they ev6r made themselves 
thoroughly acquainted with the New Testament ? Do they 
know what the Christianity is which they oppose ? Is there 
any thing of devotion, and a spirit of prayer to the great and 
gbrious God, to illumine and gjiide their mind»l What is 
theit spirit and temper ? This, this is the key^ Ask their 
parents) their families, their neighborhoods. The case 
speaks for itself. Their unbelief is not the result of honesi 
«id laborious inquiry, but the careless vaqity and indifference 
of a mind inflated and corrupted by immoral pleasure, and 
whi6h h&B never seriously eiamined the subjects They have 
glided into infldetity by the lapse of time and the current of 
the passions. They are not, properly speaking, unbelievers* 
They do not know enough of the Bibloi Their vice* and 
pride have occasioned doubts, indeed, but they dare not trust 
(0 them ) their ignorance has adopted these doubts^ but thef 
4o not undm'stand them. Their vanity boasts of these doubtsj 
but Hmf are not able to make them a resource.* 

If front tiiis rapid class we turn to the low and profank/ 
and what I may call,^ without a breach of charity^ the Rt^PFiAHf 
unbelief which is prq)agated among the dregs of society in 
the present day, shall I stop to insult the^ ears of a devout 
audience, by asking, whether the obvious temper of mind 
which animates them, and which, if it were to spread,^ would 
break out into open violence against the peace of society, can 
consist With a dispassionate and candid search after retigiona 
truth f What, when t see all the first principles of our 
mcoral nature outraged, the feundations of virtue overturned^ 
civil order and subjection openly invaded, and adultery and 
assassination vindicated — what, when I see the most daring 
blasphemies vomited forth in the face of day, not against the 
God of the Bible only, but against the G<^ of nature— ^id X 
say against the God of nature 1-^alas! isome of them ^ny 

* See a lioble Senrion of MaisslIIoni, Cardme, Mardi 4e lisi quatrite* 
•«niaine,.Diradoute8Mur laReli^rion. t 
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Ihe rery being of a God, and have proceeded to the frigfatfbl 
and unparalleled impiety of exhibiting to pnblic view a 
wretched, disgusting cancature — I use the only appropriate 
words to describe the fact — n(tfhing else than a wcetchiedy 
disgusting caricature — with the design of ridiculing ^he in^ 
effable glory and attributes of that otnniscient God, '* before 
whose face the earth and the heavens flee away, and no place 
is ibund for them." * 

III. The force of this preliminary argument against in- 
fidelity, drawn from the temper of mind which it manifests^ 
will be increased, if we proceed, to state some reasons 

WHICH EVINCE THE INDISPENSABLE IMPORTANCE of a chHd- 

like spirit to a sound inquiry into such a subject. The facts, 
indeed, which I have stated, speak for themselves; but tiiere 
are not wanting obvious arguments to deepen their impressixm 
upon the heart. 

The first may be drawn from the influence of the piusions 
over the determinations of the understanding. We are not 
merely intellectual creatures ; we are led by our affections* 
Our judgment is swayed perpetually by what we love and 
desire. Pride, aelf<H»iceit, custom, ambition, vanity, envy, 
malice, party spirit, vices of every kind, darken the under-* 
standing, give a bias to the judgment, and cause all the oper<» 
ations of the mind to decline insensibly fi'om the path ^f 
rectitude and truth. Like the jaundiced eye, or the palate 
infected- by a fever, the understanding is incapable of dis- 
cerning truth, when the affections are irritated and inflamed. 
We all know that even Questions in the arts, in literature, m 

• It will not be believed by posterity, that in the year 1827, in a 
public street of the metropolis of a Protestant Christian empire, a prinW 
such as I have described, was actually exhibited. I have spoken oi 
ttie writings of this class o^ infidels from actual knowledge. I have 
sent for a specimen of their books. I have looked into them. I cannot 
trust myself to speak of that monstrous compound of folly, absurdity 
and profligacy, that disgusting mass of open irreligion — ^I should rather 
say, atheism— united with ui3>lu8hing effirontery in contradicting the 
best established facts, and a direct pandering to the lowest passions of 
the common people, which is there exhibited^ and which leaves the 
French school of infidelity far behind it,— for it wants the talent, the' 
wit and elegance of style, the occasional readiness to support oppressed 
innocence, and the illustrations and defence of discoveries in natural 
philoBOphy, which must be conceded to have ^longed to some of the 
French infidel writers. It is a glort to Christianitt to bk orrossn 

BY SUCH ADVERSARIES. 
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the sciences, in politics,. in morals, are every day agitated 
with unfairness and exaggeration, when the passions of men 
are excited ; and that afterwards they sink, by the tacit con- 
sent of all parties, into comparative ne^ect, when reason 
and truth have resumed their sway. 

S. Accordingly, something of this xlocile temper is acknow)^ 
edged by all to be essential to every important investigation^ 
in fact, to every business of human life. Men object to our 
requiring this candid and tractable temper in religion ; but 
what is there that can be studied without a similar temper t 
Will a father, a master, an instructer of any class, allow of 
levity, indifference, self-will, scorn, in his child or pupil t 
Can any thing be done with a perverse, unwilling student t 
Can any thing be taught without some correspondent atten* 
tion, docility, application of juind, openness to receive con- 
viction t Is not this the law of our nature, the condition of 
humanity itself? Did not even the heathen philosophers 
admit this ? Does not Cluintilian require virtue in the orator^ 
and Aristotle demand experience, morals, and even age in 
the student of ethics f And does hot our great modern 
philosopher, Bacon, require 'the same in those who would 
pursue the study of nature? His words, in fact, are bor* 
rowed from the injunction of my text : " There is no othef 
entrance,'' i^ays lord Bacon, ''to the kingdom of man, which 
is founded in the sciences, than to the kingdom of heaven, 
in which no cme can enter but in the character of a little 
child."* 

3. Now, if this is acknowledged in all cases, how much 
more must it be applicable to the investigation of the Chris* 
tian evidences ; where the whole Question is deeply moral and 
religious, where a revelation of the will of the Most High 
God is professed to be conveyed^ where the soul of man, the 
rule of duty, the means of pardon and reconciliation, the 
sources of spiritual purity, are concerned — where reverence, 
and solemnity, and fear of mistake, and promptitude to rejoice 
in the will of Ood when known, should regulate every thought, 
and calm every interfering affection? 

This is the more important, because the inquirer perfectly 
wdl knows that if Christianity be once allowed to be true, a 

* Ut non alios fere IH aditus ad return homlnid, quod fundatur in 
Bcientiis, quam ad regnnm cieioniin m quod nisi cnu> peroond. infiuitifi 
intrare non datur -^ov. Org. 1. 68* 

VOL. I. 4 
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restraint must be put on all the passions, a sabroission of 
uiidei^standing and heart be unreservedly made, a rule of 
morals admitted to which every sin is contradictory, a silence 
imposed upon human pride and human reasonings before the 
revelation of the one eternal God, and a totally new course 
of life be entered upon and pursued. 

Now, what is the temper of mind in which the evidences 
of such a religion should be studied? Must there not at 
least be something of docility, of seriousness, of a spirit of 
prayer, of a practical obedience to the rule of duty so far as 
it is known ; that is, something of the very temper which we 
are enforcing ? Can we wonder that men utterly devoid of 
every ingredient of this temper, should be incapable of un- 
derstanding the subject, should frustrate the effect of all tes- 
timony whatever ? 

4. But, further, Christianity expressly requires this child* 
like simplicity of mind in those who would examine her 
claims. I am not arguing now from the truth of our religion. 
I*am merely stating that, as every art and science has some 

Srevious truths in common, which she first lays down — 
lorals her data — History her maxims — Geometry her axioms 
•—Physics her rides of philosophizing, — so Christianity has 
her first principles from which she sets out, and withoiit the 
admission of which no real progress can be made. Chris- 
tianity inscribes on the portal of her dominions, *' Whosoever 
shall not receive the kingdom of God as a little child, shall in 
no wise enter therein." Christianity does not profess to 
convince the perverse and headstrong, to bring irresistible 
evidences to the daring and profane, to vanquish the proud 
scorner, and aflford evidences from which the careless and 
perverse cannot pos^bly escape. This might go to destroy 
man's responsibility. All that Christianity professes, is to 
pi^opose such evidences as may satisfy the meek, the tracta- 
ble, the candid, the serious inquirer. The grace of God, at 
times, indeed, overcomes others ; but it is in order to bring 
them to this docile and humble temper, in which alone b 
there a recipiency, a capacity for admitting truth. As to the 
evidences of our religion, perhaps they are left so, says a 
profound observer, as that those who are desirous of evading 
moral obligation should not see them, whilst fair and candid 
persons should.* 

** Bishop Butler. 
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' They ccmstitute, in fact, a moral probadoo, a discipline to 
try the spirits of men, whether they have such a docUity and 
love of truth, as to receive a religion on satisfactory, though^ 
not, in a strict Sense, irresistible evidence ; and then, having 
obeyed the gospel, they will be in a situation to receive those 
higher and purer sources of conviction which spring from the 
abundant spiritual blessings conveyed to the heart. 

It is thus the Psalmist records the divine statute : '* The 
' meek will he guide in judgment, and the meek will he teach 
his way."* It is thus the wise man divides the characters and 
succe^ of students : '* The scomer seeketh wisdom, and iindeth 
it not ; but knowledge is easy to him that understandeth.^t It 
was on this footing our Saviour proposed the proof of his divine 
mission : *' If any man will do his will, he shall know of the 
doctrine whether it be of God."{ And in like manner the 
apostles, after proving, by ah reasonHble evidences, their 
sacred authority, thus address the obdurate:- ** Beware lest 
that come upon you which is spoken of in the Prophets ; Be- 
hold, ye despisers^ and wonder and perish, for I work a work 
in your days, « work which ye shall in no wise believe, though 
a man declare it unto you."§ 

I am aware that it maybe said, that by this course ^f rea- 
soning I am undermining the very foundations of the unbe- 
liever's fabric. I avow it ; and I appeal to the reason and 
conscience of men, whether that edifice can be secure which 
sinks before such an assault. I appeal to the common sense 
of mankind, whether that system with respect to religion is 
likely to be true, which cannot bear the trial of calm, unbiased 
inquiry. I appeal to the honest judgment of every hearer, 
whether what I have been requiring is in fact any concession 
whatever, except upon the supposition of Deism being opposed 
to the meekness, seriousness of mind, spirit of prayer, and, 
purity of morals, which it professes to cultivate. — ^Did I say, 
professes to cultivate ? I retract that expression ; for scepti- 
cism, after all its boasts of its admissions as to natural reli- 
gion, knows little of meekness and lowliness of heart, proceeds 
on the assumption of the sufficiency of human reason, seldom 
even pretends to piety — and betrays by these very defects 
its origin and the wrong temper by which it is actuated. 



* Psalm XXV. 9. t Pro v. xiv. 6. 

t John vii. 17. § Acts xiii. 40, 41. 
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In fact» Unbelief condemns hec3elf, if she can be once 
calmly considered. She may make some way, if her spirit 
and temper be overlooked, and her objections and cavils and 
loud claims to a higher exercise of intellect, be first listened 
to. But view her in the temper which she breathes, and yoo 
see at once, before you enter upon her particular arguments^ 
the brand of error upon her forehead ; you see in the resistance 
to all evidence, and in the scorn and levity which mingle with 
her reasonings, in the impiety and even atheism which dis- 
grace her doctrines, and in the vice which is excused, de- 
fended, inculcated in her code of morals, the undeniable proo& 
and evidences of a bad cause. 

. And most unfavorable for the Christi&n argument has been 
the neglect of this capital point. A consideration of the spirit 
and temper in which unbelievers conduct their inquiry, should 
never have been separated from a consideration of their par- 
ticular objections. We should have exhibited to the young 
the obvious want of a right temper of mind in those who 
doubt of revelation, as the key to their scepticism. We have 
received the statements of unbelievers with too much in- 
dulgence ; we have paid too many compliments, and made too 
great concessions to the adversaries of the Christian faith. 
We have relied too much on the irrefragable historical evi- 
dences of our religion, and have forgotten to insist on the 
temper of mind in which they should be studied, lEuid without 
which, the strongest external evidences fail to persuade, whilst 
the internal are incapable of being appreciated. We have 
failed to urge, in the first place, and upon all persons, the 
docility and seriousness and practical desire to know the will 
of God, which alone can make any religious inquiry successflil. 
Nor have we sufficiently held up as a just warning to mankind, 
the fearful obduracy and want of moral principle, which too 
commonly animate the opponents of revelation. 

If there were, indeed, generally amongst the ranks of un- 
believers a manifest spirit of piety and subjection to God, 
something like what natural religion professes to enjoin — if 
there were a prevailing earnestness to know the will of God — 
if there were a pain and grief of heart under the unwilling 
pressure of molesting fears — if we saw these men, as Pascal 
remarks, '* groaning sincerely under their doubts, regarding 
them as their -greatest misfortune, sparing no pains in order 
to be freed from them, and making it their principal and most 
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serious occupation to search for truth,"* then, indeed, we 
E^MMild feel a sincere respect and concern for them. 

But their negligence and indifference, their pride and levity, 
their disregard of the dictates of natural conscience and of the 
spirit of prayer, in the very outset of their inquiries, save us 
the trouble of further examination, and explain to us at 
once the chief phenomena of their state. There seems, in 
the divine providence, a beacon erected on the confines of 
scepticism, to warn the traveller of the dangers before him. 
But I must conclude^ 

I. Are there, then, any now in this sacred temple, in danger 
of being shaken in their faith ? Are there any who are almost 
bewildered at times with the sophistry of the wicked ? Are 
there those who are cast by circumstances into the, society, 
and exposed to the arts, of the unbelieving 1 Are there any 
whose peculiar character of mind leads theni to doubt and 
hesitate upon every great subject, and therefore on the subject 
^ the Christian argument, and who in the moments of temp- 
tation are harassed by suspicions and fears ? Let me entreat 
them to follow the main principle of this discom-se, and Calmly 
aelLtliemselves, What is the temper of mind in which unbelievers 
treat the most momentous subject that can be brought before a 
dying and accountable creature 1 Let them not plunge into par- 
ticular disputations; let them just ask the previous question, 
Are unbelievers entering the kingdom of heaven as little chil- 
dren ? Do they even pretend to do it ? Do they not object to the 
demand ? And if this be sOj is it possible for them to have 
attained to truth? 

I may go further, and urge those before me who are in 
<laiiger of being seduced by Sie scofier, to consider what b 
their own temper of mind when they are most disposed to 
listen to such suggestions. Is it not, young man, when you 
are living without prayer, without teachableness of heart, 
without purity of conduct, without practical concern for reli- 
gion, that these objections have the greatest weight with you t 
Whereas when you were modest and unassuming and devout 
and virtuous, (that is, when you w^e in a right temper of 
mind,) you disregarded the flimsy sophistry of ^ ungodly. 

Stop, then, in your career. You have been listening to 
Other teaches than reason and true wisdom; you are im 

* Pens^es ^ Fartie, Art H. 
4* 
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danger of being draxvn still further aside from the paths of 
salvation. Stop ere you have hardened your neck, and there 
be no remedy. Stop ere God give you up to your own devices. 
Let me remind you that at the last day you must give an 
account of the temper of heart in which you have inquired into 
Christianity, as well as of every other part of your conduct. 
There are sins of the mind, as well as of the appetites and 
passions. Flatter not yourselves by saying that conviction is 
not in your owq power, that if arguments fail to persuade, 
you are free from any further obligation, that you are not ac- 
countable for your belief. For the question theij will be, not 
only whether you were convinced of the truth of Christianity, 
but whether you might have been convinced, had you culti- 
vated from the first a right state of mind. The question then 
will be, not only whether you entertained doubts about the 
Christian religion, but whether you took the only practical 
way of removing them, by purifying your life, and s^roach- 
ing the subject of revelation in a meek and lowly mind. The 
question at that last dread tribunal will be, whether you acted 
up to the light you possessed, or might have possessed ; or 
whether, on the contrary, trifling with religiop, violating con* 
science, and provoking the judicial anger of Almighty God, 
you brought on yourself that obduracy which no argumenti 
could reach, nor persuasions move. 

Come, then, and hear, with a sincere love of truth, the in- 
structions which are designed to save you from these fearfril 
consequences of unbelief. Follow the course of argument 
which will be developed in the succeeding lectures, with a 
desire to yield yourselves to the voice of mercy, and with the 
courage to foWovr it and bear its yoke. Go from this sacred 
assembly disposed to suspect, not merely your own reason^ 
ings and those of the scoffer, but the temper of mind from 
which they proceed, and which gives audience to them. 

It is, perhaps, to the affectionate warning which I am now 
giving you, that Providence, which hides its mysterious ways 
under the veil of human means, has attached your^alvation. 
Perhaps the divine grace has waited for this or that heedless 
youth till to-day, to give him one more call to repentance, 
rerhaps truth and conscience are now casting a light into 
some minds which levity and vice have been long blinding. ^ And 
why, then, should not the heavenly doctrine gam a victory 
over you ? If it shine before you, turn not from it If it 
seek you, flee it not. It is for yoQr good that it wishes to 
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triumpb. If once admitted in a humble heart, it will make 
its own way and plead victoriously its own cause.* 

II. And as to you, the far larger class of my young hear- 
erd, who, through the singular mercy of God, are uninfected 
with the poison of unbelief, approach ye to the considerations 
we shall offer on the grounds of your faith, in the spirit en- 
joined in the text. Enter the kingdom of heaven as little 
children. Examine the foundations of that religion in which 
you have been instructed, with the docility, the seriousness, 
the spirit of prayer, and the practical desire to do the will of 
God, which I have been enforcing. So shall every step in 
your progress confirm your faith and deepen your impression 
of the infinite importance of the Christian doctrine, as well 
as unfold to you its characteristic blessings. Your gratitude 
shall thus be increased to Almighty God for the abundant 
means he has given you of ascertaining what is the revela^ 
tion of his will. You shall go forth into life wejl-grounded 
in your religious belief, and furnished with an actual expe- 
rience of its benefits, which will set you above the reach of 
scepticism, and make the research of historical testimonies 
less necessary. And thus shall you transmit to your children 
the inheritance of Christianity, together with the temper in 
which you learned to examine and defend it. 

III. Finally, let us all imbibe more of this meek and do- 
cile spirit The same temper which prepares us at first for 
weighing the Christian evidences, prepares us aflerwards for 
receiving aright all the truths of which Christianity consists. 
We ne^, every day we live, to become as little children, to 
renounce pride and self-conceit, to submit to prayer, to purify 
our hearts firom pdluted affections, and to receive without 

fainsaying, and in singleness of mind, all the words of the 
[oly Scriptures, in order that we may enter more into the truth 
of our fallen state, into the doctrine of the redemption of man 
by the Son of God, and into the nature of that spiritual life 
which is implanted and nourished by the Holy Ghost. Do- 
cility makes way for knowledge, promotes love, opens the 
road to all the beneficent pursuits of _piety and obedience. 
It is by a child-like temper we best adorn the divine rdigion 

* Frassjmoufl. 
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which we profess, and are most likely to win and gain over 
opponents. It is by this temper, in short, that we not only 
enter the kingdom of our Lord here, but are prepared and 
qualified to partake, through the alone merits of his death, of 
ail its infinite blessings hereafter. 
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LECTURE III. 

THE INDISPENSABLE NECESSITY OF A DIVINE REVE- 
LATION SHOWN FROM THE STATE OF MAN IN ALL 
AGEd. 

ROMANS L 19—24. 

Because that which may he known of God is mamfest in them ; 
for Ood hath showed 4t unto them. For the invisible things 
of him, from the creation of the world, are clearly seen^ 
being understood by the things that are made, even his eter- 
nal power and godhead; so that they are withmU excuse. 
Because that when they knew Ood, they glorified him not as 
God, neither were thankful, but became vain in their imagi^ 
nations, and their foolish heart was darkened. Profess* 
ing themselves to be wise, they became fools ; and chtmged 
the glory of the uncorruptible God into an image made Khe 
to corruptible man, and to birds, and four footed beasts, and 
creeping things: Wherefore Ood also gave them iip to 
uncleanness, through the lust of their own hearts. 

Havino considered in our li^t discourse the temper of mind 
in which an inquiry into the truth and importance of the 
Christian revelation should be pursued, I now proceed a step 
further. I address myself to the young Christian ; and be- 
fore I enter upon the direct arguments which may strengthen 
his conviction of the truth of the scriptures, I beg him to 
pause and consider the absolute and indispensable necessity 
of a divine revelation, as it appears from the state of man- 
kind in all ages and nations where Christianity has been un- 
known, and from the condition of Christian nations, in pro- 
portion as Christianity has been inadequately known and 
obeyed. 

Not that man is to presume to set up himself as a judge 
whether the Almighty should grant him a revelation or not. 
God forbid! We are weak and ignorant creatures. The 
sovereign Lord of all (for I argue not with the atheist) has a 
right " to do what he will with his own." It might have 
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pleased him to make a revelation of his will, without enabling 
lis to see, in any considerable measure, the necessity of it in 
our present circumstances. Or it might have been only Jo 
the extent of assisting and aiding us in certain difficulties — 
or it might have gone to some improvement merely in our man- 
ner of worship, or some advance in our degree of knowledge 
In every case, a revelation from God would have been an ob- 
ject of humble and obedient gratitude. But, undoubtedly, it 
deepens our impression of the incalculable importance of the 
Christian religion, when we perceive the utter hopelessness and 
misery of man in all ages and under all circumstances with- 
out it. The direct proofs will thus have no antecedent im- 
probability to overcome. The religion will stand clear of any 
previous imputation of being unnecessary or unlikely.* It 
will come to us with all that strong presumption in its favor 
which arises from the necessities of ihankind, compared with 
the acknowledged goodness and benevolence of God. 

The necessity of a divine revelation, then, will appear, if 
we consider the state of the heathen world before the 
coiUNo OF Christ ; the state of unbelievers at present 
scattered in Christian lands; that of the pagan nations 
NOW in different parts of the world ; and the countries 
OF Christendom themselves, in proportion as they do not 
obey the revelation they profess to receive. 

I. Let us consider the deplorable ignorance^ idolatry and 
vice of the heathen world before the coming of 
Christ. 

It is most difficult so far to divest ourselves of the princi- 
ples and habits of a Christian education, as to form any just 
conception of the state of things when the light of the gospel 
first arose upon the world. It is of itself no slight argument 
in favor of Christianity, that it has placed us on such an emi- 
nence of religious and moral feeling, that we cannot easily 
explore, even in imagination, that gulf of depravity where 
mankind previously lay. A few points of contrast is all I 
shall attempt. 

1. The existence of one living and true God, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments, 
are the foundations of the Christian faith, and are so gener- 
ally known amongst us, that the ministers of religion can 
take them as admitted in their instructions. The child and 
the peasant understand them. 

* Davison. 
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But throughout the heathen world, before the coming of 
Christ, the doctrine of the being of the true God was lost. 
Idolatry the most debasing universally prevailed — ^there was 
no fixed belief in the creation of the world, in a divine provi- 
dence, in the accountableness of man, in the immortality of the 
soul, and a fiiture judgment. I say nothing about reconcilia* 
tion, the means of pardon, the aids of the Holy Spirit, and 
other blessings of the gospel, because no notion on these im- 
portant truths was entertained ; the broken traditions and in- 
distinct notices of sacrifice could afford no light to guide man 
* aright. And as to those primary questions which I have 
nnentioned, and on which all religion rests — on which all obe- 
dience, x all worship, all love to God, all the authority of con* 
science, all the sanction of duty, all the fear of future punish^ 
ment, ail moral responsibility depend — ^the utmost confiision 
prevailed. The greatest philosophers groped as in the night 
" Darkness covered the earth, and gross darkness the people.'* 

2. Again, as to the standard of morals and our duties to 
each other, Christians have the Ten Commandments, sum- 
ming them up in a brief and intelligible and authoritative 
code — every human creature almost knows the rule of duty. 
All is plain, express, binding on the conscience. But the 
heathen had no distinct knowledge on these subjects, no- 
agreement on what constituted virtue, no clear idea of the 
supreme good, no fixed and invariable rule of right and wrong. 
Many virtues were unknown ; many vices defended or excused. 
They had no sufficient motives to enforce what they did know 
of these things. The light of nature as to morals was obscure, 
weak, uncertain, partial. Man, having lost the knowledge of 
his Maker, had lost the rule of his law. Blot out our deca- ^ 
logue, our sermon on the mount ; leave men to hammer out 
moral truths by the dim light of reason, in the midst of a 
thousand corrupt passions, and you have the state of the 
whole heathen world, as to morals^ before the coming of 
Christ. ' ^ 

3. In a Christian country, further, we have a popular 
course of religious instruction fifom the handd of an ordet of 
persons dedicated and set apart by a peculiar education and 

a sacred appointment. Truth is expounded and a{^lied 

every parish has its teacher — ^the whole nlass of mankind is 
educated and trained in religion. We have also the divine 
will committed to writing by inspired persons, and thus pre- 
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served in its integrity from the carelessness or corrupt passions 
of men. 

But in the heathen world, there was no religious instruc- 
tion, no moral teaching, no popular doctrine, no inspired 
written guide. There were a few philosophers, the found- 
ers of sects and the heads of schools. But these men were 
themselves involved in the greatest obscurity, and not at all 
able to direct mankind. Few of them attempted to bring 
down ethics, to human life and practice. They commonly 
engaged in endless disquisitions and disputes on the eternity 
of matter^ the soul of the world, and other fruitless topics. 
They countenanced the prevailing idolatries and vices. Even 
Socrates, the wisest of their number, did this, and his last 
words were an injunction to sacrifice to one of their false 
gods. In their codes of morals (the Ethics of Aristotle, for 
example, or the Offices of Cicero) there are some, beautiful 
theories indeed, but they are not recommended on the proper 
motives ; they want divine authority, they are built on a foun- 
dation of pride and self-sufficiency.* The influence ot the 
philosophers was little, if any, on the mass of mankind. Any 
education of the nation in religion and morals was unknown. 
The great body of them, the slaves, were entirely overlooked : 
the duties of private life are scarcely touched upon — it was 
the public character al(me, the future statesman, that they 
condescended to instruct. The whole human race, as ta re- 
ligion, was dispersed and scattered abroad, '* as sheep having 
no shepherd." 

, 4. Once more; we are accustomed in Christian countries 
to reverence the public ordinances of religion. We feel in- 
stinctively that impiety and vice are inconsistent with the 
worship of the great and holy Lord God, whose infinite purity 
strikes even the profane mind with a degree of dread. 

But the heathen were impure and abominable even in their 
religion. Their gods and goddesses were profligate, impure, 
revengeful, odious. '< The very light that was in them was 
darkness." For what could the histories of Jupiter and Juno 
and Bacchus and Mercurjt and Venus teach, but vice and 
drunkenness and lewdness and thefl and fraud 1 What were 

* JEqaom mt animum ipse parabo. — ^Hor. 

BeatiB vitiB causa et firmamentum est, sibi fidere. Turpe est Deos 
fatigare. Quid votis opus est ? Fac te felicem ; ezurge et te dignam 
finge Deo.--SEN. Epis. 31. 
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the Floralia and Bacchanalia anul Saturnalia? ''It is a 
shame," observes the great apostle, " even to speak of those 
things which were done of them in secret." Christians as 
individuals may be wicked and unjust, and alas! often are 
so; but this is, notwithstanding their religion, and in 
spite of it, as Bishop Warburton has finely remarked, and 
therefore cases of the grossest iniquity are rare; but the 
heathen were impure and abominable in consequence of 
their religion and because of it; and therefore a depravity 
of which we have scarcely a conception prevailed, and cases 
of virtue and comparative purity were rare and uncommon. 
6. This universal corruption, accordingly, is the strong 

?oint of contrast resulting from the preceding observations, 
n Christian countries, corruption exists in those who neglect 
revelation ; but it is not of that debasing and dark character, 
nor to that deplorable extent which was the case before the 
coming of Christ. Religious knowledge, religious feelings, 
moral order. Christian virtue and piety, social peace, mutual 
charity, as we shall hereafter have to show, abound. The 
grosser vices are discountenanced^ and some of them not 
even named, amongst us. 

But in the heathen, world, the depravity ,^ both as to knowt* 
edge and practice, was deep and universal. Whether you con* 
aider the barbarous nations, or those which were most polished, 
whether you look back to the earliest times of which we have 
any authentic history, or those nearer the birth of our Lord, 
all was one thick, impenetrable mass of moral disorder and 
ruin. The most abject and disgusting idolatry, the worship'^ 
of beasts and birds, of stocks and stones, the deification of 
kings and warriors, of human virtues and vices, of insects 
and creeping things, and even of that most disgusting of all 
reptiles, the serpent, prevailed. Practices the most flagitious 
were interwoven with the histories and ceremonies of these 
wretched deities. From this source, aided by the corrupt 
heart of man, flowed out a torrent of vices and abominations 
in public and private life. Fraud, theft, rapine, fell revenge, 
suicide, fornication, adultery, systematic abortions, murder 
of infants, unnatural crimes, the atrocious cruelties x>f war, 
the slavery and oppression of captives, gladiatorial shows, 
not only abounded, but were patronized, countenanced by 
the great body of men— connived at, if not practised, by 
statesmen and philosophers — ^publicly reprobated by none. 

In fact, the language of the aposUe in the text is attested 

vot. I. 5 
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by all kinds of evidence — ^their knowledge of God in the 
works of creation was corrupted — their " imagination was 
Tain'* — ^their ** foolish heart darkened*' — ^the whole body of 
learned men were " become fools," even when " professing 
themselves to be wise" — the "glory of the uncorruptible God 
was changed into an image made like to corruptible man, 
and to birds, and fourfooted beasts, and creeping things." 
In consequence, as the apostle proceeds to state, **as they 
did not like to retain God in their knowledge, God gave them 
over to a reprobate mind, to do those things which are not 
convenient, being filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, 
wickedness, covetousness, maliciousness, fiill of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity; whisperers, backlriters, haters of 
God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, dis- 
obedient to parents. IVithout understanding, covenant-break- 
ers, without natural affection, implacable, unmerciful." 

6. Add to this melancholy, but too faithful picture, that 
there was no hope of recovery fi-om this state by any means 
then existing — ^there was no principle of reformation, no spring 
of revival from decay. Now, in Christian countries there is a 
standard of doctrine in our sacred books, where truth remains 
fresh and vigorous, and ready to be applied to the restoration 
of piety and virtue, if for a time they have declined — and, ac- 
cordingly, reformations of pure religion from time to time take 
place, and the knowledge and love of the true God, and the 
purity of his worship, and obedience to his laws, are reestab- 
lished. 

But in the heathen world there was nothing to bring man 
back to God — no standard of truth^-no written revelation — 
no code of morals — no order of men to instruct the people- 
no pure religious worship — nothing but the corrupt remains 
of natural light, with broken and disjointed traditions, and 
the defective institutions«of civil society. These, indeed, just 
kept men together, and, aided by the enfeebled law of con- 
science, restrained some of the violence of human injuries — 
" and left man without excuse before God," as the apostle 
togues— but were utterly insufficient to restore a lost world, 
to check the current of corruption, to open the path of truth, 
and make known a way of pardon and holiness. 

This state of mankind has been going on for three thousand 
years. The light even in the sacred, but narrow and almost 
unknown, land of Judoea had become nearly extinct by prev- 
alent vices, divisions, and notions of a temporal Messiah — 
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SO that the coiidition of the world may be pronounced to have ' 
been inveterate and incurable, just before the coming of our 
Lord. The disease had proved itself to be more and more 
hopeless as time rolled by — the institutions of society were 
become more corrupt — ^the standard of morals sunk lower and 
lower — the excesses of lewdness and cruelty in religious rites 
were more frightful ; whilst, as if to mark the dire necessities 
of man, demoniacal possessions prodigiously infected the land 
of Judaea. The moral misery, in short, had reached its deep- 
est point of depression, had intercepted, like a ?ast portentous 
cloud, the last scattered rays of truth, and overshadowed with 
its thickening gloom the prospects of a lost world, exactly 
when the Christian revelation, as the morning sun, arose to 
dissipate the darkness and reveal the day. 

I ask, then, of any serious inquirer, (and I am concerned 
with none other,) whether the absolute necessity of a divine 
revelation be not shown beyond all contradiction ? And I 
assure him that the picture I have drawn is utterly ineapable 
of giving a just conception of the actual ignorance^ idolatry 
and depravity of tjie heathen world. The fact is, there never 
was a case so clearly made out It is too late in the day of 
trial for the infidel of the nineteenth century to avail himself 
of the ligl^t of revelation blazing for so many ages, and then 
to turn about and say, " We can guide ourselves by our own 
reason, without the aid of Christian truth," But this brings 
us to consider, 

n. The UNBELIEVERS NOW SCATTERED OVER CHRISTIAN 

COUNTRIES. And here we ask, Whence did they derive their 
tight 1 Is it sufficient to direct man 1 Has it any force when 
disjoined from revelation 1 

They tell us, indeed, that they allow the being and attri- 
butes of God ; that this one Go4 is to be worshipped ; that piety 
and virtue are the principal parts of his worship ; that God 
-will pardon our sins upon repentance ; that there are rewards 
for the good, and punishments for the bad, in a future state. 
They consider all these truths as absolutely necessary — that 
is, some amongst them do, for the number is, perhaps, but 
small. They call these truths common notices, perfectly clear, 
so that a man cannot be a rational creature if he deny them. 

But whence did these truths break in upon men in the six-* 
teenth or seventeenth century,* except from the habitual 

• I/)rd Herbert of Cherbury, the earliest of our English Deistai 
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exhibition of them by the Christian revelation, and by the 
Christian revelation exclusively — all the wisest heathen phi- 
losophers having failed to discover one of these truths during 
the lapse of ages t How came it to pass that Socrates and 
Plato and Aristotle wandered in total darkness about every one 
of them ? How came it to pass that these principles were first 
taught by persons who were educated in the Christian religion, 
who had received these truths in the greatest purity, from the 
lips of the Christian minister, and who had been trained up in 
all the habits and usages of a Christian community ? Had these 
doctrines been wrought out by the study of some heathen phi* 
losopher of Northern Europe or distant Asia, some recluse in 
the deserts of Africa or the back settlements of the Western 
Continent, who had never heard of the Christian faith, an 
argument might be drawn from the fact ; but the claims of 
men living under the meridian sun of Christianity, and of re* 
formed Christianity, (for it was not till after the Reformatk>n 
that Deists were known,) can never for a moment be admitted. 
As well might a foreigner residing amongst the inventions of 
the airtar in England, seize on our brightest discoveries and 
claim them as his own. The fact is perfectly intelligible ; the 
notions of modern unbelievers are no more than the twilight 
of revelation, after the sun of it was set, in their apostacy from 
God. Christianity has shamed away the grosser errors and 
vices of heathenism, and the unbeliever borrows now some of 
thie revealed doctrines, in order to gain an audience amotfgst 
mankind. There is no proof that any one individual in any 
age or nation ever discovered anyone of these principles, except 
as enlightened by the religion of the Bible. 
• But let us ask further, whether, after all, these principles 
lessen the necessity of a divine revelation. Now it is quite 
obvious that discoveries made in the seventeenth century can 
be no reason against the necessity of the Christian faith in the 
first. But, waving this, let us just ask whether these five 
common principles and notices are indeed held firmly and 
unequivocally by modem unbelievers. The fact is, the 
moment you begin to inquire of them, inconsistency, disagree- 
ment, mutual recrimination fill your ears. There is npt one 
of these principles, (except, perhaps, that of the being of a God,) 
which is uniformly admitted, much less taught, by infidel 
writers. Each has his own vague, defective, private, unauthor- 

wrote in 1634. The name of Deist was unknown till about the year 
1565.— j:.e2a«4'« DeUUcal Writers, vol. 1. p. 2, 3. 
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ized system. Then, as to their views of the true nature of 
piety and virtue, the qualities of repentance, the rule of future 
rewards and punishments, all is uncertainty, doubt and con- 
tradiction. And what standard have they to appeal to upon 
disputed questions, what authority and sanction for the 
promulgation of their tenets, what ground to stand upon, 
when exposed to temptation and the suggestions of passion t 
Though these five principles are admitted in general terms 
as the dictates of natural religion by some few unbelievers, 
yet what influeiice have unauthorized principles upon men's 
practice ? how can they inculcate them ? what sincerity do they 
show in their belief of them ? Is it not notorious that infidels 
never enforce these truths at dl, except as matters of display 
in argument, never employ them practically and efficiently for 
the regulation of their own conduct? Is it not notorious, that 
they commonly look upon religion as a mere poHtical inven- 
tion, with no real clsum to acceptance on its own account ? Is 
it not notorious, that many of them lean toward ancient pa- 
ganism, are loud in their commendations of its ** elegant divini- 
ties,"* to use their own phrase, and continually excuse and 
palliate its enormities ? In fact, the love of fame, a civil con- 
formity to established usages without regard to conscience, 
and the pursuit of sensual pleasures, are too evidently the 
principles of infidels, and demonstrate that they would soon 
relapse into some system of gross superstition, or into atheism 
itself, if the presence and the restraints of Christianity were 
withdrawn. 

But further, these common notices lose all their force when 
disjoined from the native stock of the Christian faith. The 
acknowledgment of one God, of the obligations of piety and 
virtue, of the duty of repentance and the retribution of a 
future state, are all most important truths as connected with 
the other peculiar doctrines of Christianity ; but without th^se 
peculiar doctrines, of what practical avail are they ? Where 
are the certain proofs of the immortality of the soul 1 Where 
the terms of pardon? Where the relief for the alarmed con- 
science? Where the standard of truth and duty? Where 
the recovering principle to roscue from the guJf of moral 
ruin ? Where the institutions of religion, and a provision for 
the instruction of mankind ? 

All is a blank. Natural religion, if you set it up for a 

'* CKbbon. 
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moment, totters inetaiitly to its fall. The Deists have trav^ 
) led by a torch snatched from the temple of God ; but its light 
^ has been insufficient whilst it lasted, and has gone out ere 
they could boast of following it. To illustrate the importance 
of revelation, we have only to point to the ignorance, the 
fluctuations, the unsanctioned and uninfluential tenets of our 
modem unbelievers, even when sustained- and illuminated by 
the vicinity of the Christian doctrine. We have only to plant 
our foot upon this very spot, cultivated by modern sk^ticism, 
to show the hopeless sterility, the utter absence of life and 
fruitfulness in the principles of Deism. 

lit. But let us now turn our eyes for a moment to thb 

DIFFERENT HEATHEN COUNTRIES OF THE PRESENT DAT. 

If the light of nature, under any circumstances, be sufficient 
to guide man to his duty and happiness, we shall find the 
poof somewhere. If the force of conscience be capable of 
illuminating the path of man, we shall doubtless discover its 
irradiations, either in the more cultivated and civilized parts 
of the heathen world, or in the more unrefined. 

To begin with the polished and civilized regions of pagan* 
ism, what, I ask, is th^ moral and religious state of India 1 
Is the temj^e of natursd religion to be found there 1 Does 
the torch of unassisted reason enlighten and sanctify her 
countless tribes? The dominion of Britain enables, us to 
speak with full knowledge of the case, and we affirm that a 
grosser state of vice, idolatry, cruelty and lewdness was 
never seen in any of the heathen nations before the coming 
of Christ.. Take the testimony of the learned and accom- 
plished Bishop Heber, who in 1826 thus wrote— <' Of M the 
idolatries I ever read or heard of, the religion of the Hindoos 
really appears to me the worst, in the degrading notions 
which it gives of the Deity, in the endless round of its bur- 
thensome ceremonies" . • • '' in the filthy acts of uncleanness 
and crudty, not oidy permitted but enjoined, and inseparably 
interwoven with those ceremonies." — ^Let this trait be careful- 
ly noted, their religion inculcates, encourages, compels them 
to rice. — *' In the total absence of any popi3ar system of mor- 
als, or any single lesson, which the people at large ever hear, 
to live virtuoiwly, and do good <me to another." — ^Let this 
again be noted. — *' In general, all the sins which a Soodra 
(a person of the lowest caste) is taught to fear, are, killing a 
cow, offending ^ Brahmin, or nej^cting one of the many 
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frivolous rites by .which their deities are 8ai^)osed to be ccm* 
ciliated. Acc(»rdingly, I really never have met with a race 
of men whose standard of morality is so low — who feel so 
little a{^arent shame in being detected in a falsehood| or so 
little interest in the sufferings of a neighbor, not being dT their 
own caste or family ; whose ordinary and familiar conversa- 
tion" — ^mark this, I entreat you — " is so licentious, or in the 
wilder and more lawless districts, who shed blood with so 
little repugnance. The good qualities that are among them 
(and thai^k God there is a great deal of good among them 
still) are in no instance, that I am aware of, connected with 
or arising out of their religion ; since it is in no instance to 
good deeds, or virtuous habits of life, that the future rewards 
in which they believe are promised." 

Such is the testimony of an eye-witness, with which all 
other travellers and writers of credit agree. So that the elo- 
quent and nervous language of a distinguished statesman,* 
in alluding to this subject, is fully supported — " In India we 
behold all around us, smeared wMi 'blood and polluted with 
lust and cruelty, scenes of such detestable barbarity as seem 
to be intended for the very purpose of displaying the triumph 
of infidelity over all the instincts of human nature ; rendering 
parents destroyers of their children, and children of their 
parents ; in short, in every way of horror that can be conceiv- 
ed, mocking and rioting in deadly triumph over all the tender 
feelings of the human heart, and all the convictions of the 
human understanding." 

If from these we turn to the uncivilized nations of Western 
or Southern Africa, where shall we find the pure and virtuous 
self-taught people, who exhibit the law of nature in any real 
force, and demonstrate that revelation has little to teach them T 
Let any candid person peruse the accounts of the native tribes 
of Western Africa, from the Senegal to the Congo, or of the 
Hottentots from the Cape to the tropic of Capricorn, and 
say what it is which nature has done for them. Where are 
the lessons of primitive piety and virtue to be found ? Are we 
to look for them in th^ frightful idolatries, the devil's houses, 
the murder of chUdren and the aged, the indiscriminate in- 
tercourse of the sexes, the horrible cannibalism, the total want 
of any notion of conscience, sin, holiness— of any code of 
morals or sanction of duty 1 

Or shall we betake ourselves to any other heathen nations, 

. * Mr. WUberforce, in 1819. 
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the pagan tribes of the Russian empire, of the North and 
South Americas, of the vast tracts of China, or the nume- 
rous islands of the Pacific Obean — where, I st^l ask, is the 
proof of the innate power of man, without the grace of reve- 
lation I Do we not see every where the frightful traces of 
depravity and misery ? 

Nay, do we not see, what adds force to the whole argu- 
ment, a uniformity in the vices of all the heathen nations 
now, with those before the promulgation of Christianity, 
which stamps on fallen man one impress of degradation and 
wo ! Is not the multiplication of deities in India similar to 
that in Rome and Greece ? Are not like monstrous and im- 
pure fables attached to them ? Is not the infanticide of China 
of a similar character with that of the world before the coming 
of Christ? Is there any essential difference between the 
detestable practices, the horrid cruelties, the impure rites of 
heathenism, in all ages and places, frcmi the first^ dispersion 
of mankind to the present hour? In Christian countries, 
indeed, "the god of thi^,Mr^rld" hides his more hideous fea- 
tures, and sceptics frame ingenious theories of religion ; but, 
in pagan lands, he displays his true character, he marks his 
progress with ferocity and blood, he whitens the plain of Jug^ 
gernaut with the bones of pilgrims crushed under his car, or 
lights the lurid flame which consumes the widow on the funeral 
pile of her husband, or assembles his devotees around the 
human sacrifice; whilst 'his mysteries and his morals are 
frightful for their fierceness, and disgusting for their offences 
against nature. Moreover, the offering of animals in sacri- 
fice, the voice of oracles, and the other pretended communi- 
cations with the Deity, have been lost or silenced since the 
coming in of Christianity ; and paganism now retains only 
the dregs of its old traditions. She exhibits no religion but 
that of terror, no representations of the Deity, but those of 
cruelty and lewdness, no hold on the original revelation to 
Adam, but the faintest traces of distorted fear. 

If any thing can be added to this picture, it is that amongst 
all the heathen tribes and the individuals who in Christian 
lands profess sceptical principles, scarcely one is to be found 
who ever acts up to that light of nature, scanty as it is, which 
he still retains. Perhaps it may be said, that not one, by the 
unaided powers of the moral sense, ever fulfilled uniformly 
its dictates: "Therefore, they are without excuse, because 
when they knew God, they glorified him not as God" — faint 
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and obscure as that knowledge was, and limited and defee- 
tiye as its prescriptions would necessarily be. What, then, is 
man without revelation ? What can make out the absolute 
necessity of some authoritative guide, to lead men to the 
practice of pure religion and real virtue, if the above state- 
ments do not 1 

IV. One additional topic remains : the state of men gene* 
rally in Christian countries in proportion as divine 

REVELATION IS INADEQUATELY KNOWN AND OBEYED. 

Have men in Christendom too much light 1 As they re- 
cede from a real obedience to revelation, is their knowledge 
mcreased, and are their morals improved 1 Does the state 
of Christian nations show that revelation was probably 
needless 1 Is it not quite notorious, that the standard of re- 
ligious knowledge and holiness rises in exact proportion as 
Christianity is filly acted upon ; and sinks as it is neglected 
or obscured t Can any thing prove more clearly the indis* 
pensable necessity of a divine revelation 1 Is not the proof 
unavoidable, prominent, demonstrative, tangible ? 

From the seventh to the sixteenth century, when, from a 
gradual corruption of the Christian faith, revelation was more 
and more lost sight of, what was it that marked the decay 1 
Was it not morals depraved — superstitions multiplied— hei^ 
thenism revived under the garb of Christianity — spiritual 
tyranny established — ^the pure worship of God forgotten- 
moral duties exchanged for vows and pilgrimages and aus- 
terities — secularity — selfishness — moral apathy — vice? And 
what was it that recalled men to the truth and practices of 
essential religion s^X the period of the reformation 1 Was it 
unaided reason ; or was it the book of revelation re-opened, 
re-published j re-appealed to by the magnanimous zeal of the 
reformers and martyrs ? 

Take any period you please, and tell me the instance in 
which reason ever brought men up from the gulf of ignorance 
and degeneracy ; show me the spot where its boasted irradia- 
tions shone forth ; point out the people amongst whom con- 
science and the moral sense and the contemplation of the 
works of nature, I will not say, first planted religion, but pre- 
served it when it had been planted, or revived it when it had 
declined, or purified it when it had been corrupted. It is by 
revelation only that truth is first sown ; it is by revelation only 
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that it is nourished : it is by revelation only it is recultivated 
and made fruitful. 

Cast an eye over the states of Christendom now, and tell 
me whether the moral and religious purity of each is not in 
proportion to its adequate knowledge of the Christian revela- 
tion ? Is it to France, during the late rule of infidelity, that I 
am to be directed for a proof, that revelation can be spurned 
by a Christian people without injury ? What ! have we for- 
gotten the overwhelming corruption of all ranks of her people, 
not a quarter of a century since,*as the infidel school succeed- 
ed in their daring designs ? Have we forgotten the goddess of 
reason, and the abolition of the sabbath, and death proclaimed ' 
an eternal sleep, and the reign of terror, and the murders of 
thousands and tens of thousands all over the finest country of 
Christendom, when it had renounced its religion and its God? 

I will not stop to say a word on the state of Italy and Spain, 
Inhere the gross ignorance of the Christianity they still profess 
in name, is marked with the correspondent demoralization of 
the people ; I will come nearer home, and put the question of 
the necessity of a revelation to the test of our own observation. 
Survey the state of your populous towns, and the mass of your 
manufacturing poor, and say, have you any sufficient hold 
upon the conscience, except as the Christian religion is ade- 
quately known and obeyed ? What does the neglect or igno- 
rance of the peculiar truths of the Bible produce ? What do all 
the improvements in education, in the mechanical arts, in sci- 
ence, and the exercise of the reasoning powers produce, if dis- 
joined firom Christianity, and poured into the receptacle of a 
proud intellect ? Must not every one be compelled to acknowl- 
edge that revelation is the foundation of virtue, conscience, 
subjection to law, and the peace of society ? That it is so far 
firom being unnecessary in its original communication, that it 
is indispensable still to the maintenance and application of 
the truths it has discovered, and the principles it has taught? 

Indeed, may I not advance a step further, and appeal to 
the heart of every true Christian before me ? Do you find 
revelation unnecessary? Can you do without your Bible, 
without your Saviour, without the promises of grace ? Do you 
find that, ifji^u close the sacred volume, and rely on natural 
light and reason and argument and the fitness of things, you 
increase in the love of God, and obedience to him ? Do you 
not, on the contrary^ feel that all I have said of the absolute 
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and indispensable necessity^ of divine revelation, is greatly below 
the real truth of the case ? Do you not feel that every 8tq> 
safely tfiken, is taken with Christianity as your guide? 

But why press an argument further, which defies enumer- 
ation in its details? I speak to the docile student who is 
truly desirous to know the will of God, and I ask him — after 
this review of the state of the World before the coming of 
Christ, of unbelievers scattered now in Christian countries, 
of the heathen nations around us, and of Christian people in 
proportion as revelation is only partially known and obeyed-— 
whether a revelation from God was not indispensably neces- 
sary for man ; necessary to teach the unity and perfections 
of God ; necessary to teach the state of man and his obliga- 
tions ; necessary to teach the way of expiation and atonement 
far sin ; necessary to teach the rule of duty, the immortality 
of the soul, and a future state of rewards and punishments ; 
necessary to teach the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, as renew- 
ing and consoling the heart, and applying to it the remedy 
which God has provided for all the wants of a fallen world. 

Haviilg brought my young inquirer to this pmnt, I would 
add two or three remarks of the greatest importance. I would 
inform him that a general impression has actually prevailed 
throughout the world, that God has granted some communica- 
tion of himself to man ; that supposed revelations have obtained 
credit solely on the ground of the great likelihood of such a 
blessing ; that any notion of natural religion doing all that is 
necessary for us, is opposed to the general sense and belief 
of mankind in all ages ; and that the spontaneous dictate of 
Uie weakness of man is to crave a divine direction. Surely 
this is a remarkable fact : but this is not all. 

I would inform him, further, that the wisest and greatest 
amongst the ancient heathen have confessed their despair 
of remedying, by any means known to us, the vices and mis- 
eries of mankind, and have desired a divine guidance ; and 
that Socrates, more especially, cries out as it w^e for help, 
and tells his disciples to wait patiently till some revdation 
should be made.* 

Having called his attenticm to these circumstances, I would 
then ask him to recollect the admitted benevolence, wisdom 
and goodness of the Deity ; and that he has confessedly provided 
remedies and palliatives for every other evU in life, except, on 

♦Plat. Dial. 2 Alcib. 
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the idea of there being no revelation^ for the greatest of ali^ 
moral depravity. 

I would next beg to ask him, as man, by the admbsion of 
unbelievers themselves, may come at some future period, and 
in another state of being, to a more enlarged knowledge of 
God and of himself, by an emanation of the divine favor; 
whether the obvious inference is not that the beginnings of 
such future communication may be looked for now in the 
intermediate accession of knowledge contained in a divine 
revelation ?* 

Let the candid inquirer lay these things together, and let 
him say whether it be so extremely improbable that God has' 
granted to his fallen but accountable creatures, scrtne kind of 
divine aid and guide and hope of deliverance. 

For, be it well remembered, that infidelity blots out, not 
only the revelation properly called Christian, but the preceding 
revelation also to Moses and the prophets, (from which all the 
faint traces of truth discernible in the sacrifices, the incense, the' 
purifications, the oracles of the heathen world, had their rise,) 
and leaves a total blank in the creation of God from the fail 
to the present hour — a blank which it pretends not to fill, ex- 
cept by vapid declamations on the sufficiency of reascm. But 
there is no other revelation — ^no counter-system-^no choice 
of religions proposed to man.t The question is between 
Christianity and nothing ; between Christianity and a dark 
uncertain hesitation as to every point of faith and practice here, 
and a gloomy and impenetrable obscurity hereafter. 

But no, my brethren, I cannot longer dwell on a supposition, 
so frightfiil, so dishonorable to our Almighty Father and Pre- 
server — so full of dark despair to man. No, my brethren, the 
God of mercy and creation has not deserted us in our fallen 
state : he has not left us without a guide. The unbeliever, 
in the scornfiil spirit which I described in my last discourse, 
may take the miserable part of exalting beyond all measure 
the light of reason, and may shut his eyes to the glories 
of Christianity ; he may attempt to rekindle his faded taper 
at the blazing torch of revelation, and then claim it as his 
own, and try to extinguish the very luminary to which he 
owes all his feeble irradiation. But we are not so lost to rea- 

• Davison. 

t The imposture of Mahomet proceeds on the revelation of the 
Bible, to which it pretends to be trapplementaiy, and is altogether un- 
deaetvlng of notice in the present part of our argument. 
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son and Conscience ; we are not so lost to all feelings of grat- 
itude to God ; we are not so lost to all the dictates of experi- 
ence and truth, as to follow him in his infatuated wanderings. 
We derive from the very necessities of man, connected as they 
are with the other direct testimonies which we shall soon 
review/ an invincible argument in favor of our religion. 

I. Let me then, in conclusion, urge upon all before me, the 
practical application of the topic which we have been thus 
considering. Let me remind them of that temper of teacha- 
bleness and prayer in which the. question is to be studied. 
Let me urge every one to examine, in this temper, the proofs 
of the necessity of revelation. Let each person ask himself 
what he ever knew, or what he now knows practically of the 
being and perfections of God, the holy law, the atonement for 
sin, the means of overcoming temptation, and actually living 
a holy and humble life, except as revelation shines with its 
friendly light ? I do not wait for his reply. I know that in 
proportion as he imbibes the right disposition of mind, he will 
acquire, by his own observation, an increased capacity of 
judging of the need there is of a divine revelation. He will 
confess that, whatever others may say or think, he feels that 
without Christianity man can never be rescued from the gulf 
of sin and misery in which he is involved. His own neces- 
sities expound to the practical student the conunon state of 
mankind. 

II. Then let us recollect what thankfulness we owe to God 
fer the advantages we possess in this Christian and protestant 
country. What praises should^we render to the Author of all 
goodness for casting our lot in a land of light and knowledge. 
After reviewing the darkness of the world, can we avoid ex- 
claiming, " Blessed are our eyes for they see, and our ears for 
they hear V* If there be a humble state of mind, can we avoid 
thanking God continually for having been '' delivered from 
the kin^om of darkness," for having been blessed with the 
Christian revelation of light and peace ? 

III. Again, what unaffected compassion should this subject 
inspire fer the heathen and Mahometan nations " Uiat sit in 
darkness and the shadow of death I" If we were to consider 
(mly the temporal afflictions and calamities flowing from the 
want of the Christian doctrine^ where is there a heart so hard 
that woold not feel some movements of sYmpathy, when he 
beholds the souls of his fellow-men degradea— reason obscured 

VOL. I. C 
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— ^idolatry the most debasing triuinphant--^he light of fa-uth 
extinguished — ^the dark and sensual passions enslaving the 
nobler powers — war raging with unmitigated fierceness — the 
whole female sex depressed, injured, enslaved— man, the glory 
of the creation, dethroned ? Where is there the tender, the 
humane heart, that would not weep over a ^len world even 
in these respects, and be prepared to weigh with candor the 
evidences, which the goodness of God has supplied, of his rev- 
elation of ** peace and good will to man" in Jesus Christ ? 

But when to these temporal miseries of the heathen world, we 
subjoin those which spring out of their spiritual condition ; 
when we consider the perfections of God, his law, the accounta* 
bleness of man, the immortality of the soul, and eternal judg- 
ment ; and when we remember, moreover, that it is through the 
torpor of Christians that divine truth has not yet visited them, 
can we rest quiet without using all means, by the propagation 
of missions, and the circulation of the Holy Scriptures, to put 
a stop to the wo and desolation of sin ? And can we forbear 
to feel a horror at that cold-blooded infidelity which, from pride 
and the love of moral darkness, denies the aid of mercy to a 
ruined world, saps the faith of Christians where it can, and 
deals in scorn and sarcasm and objection against the healing 
doctrine of salvation?- O, let the unbeliever remember that 
the guilt of rejecting revelation is a crime from which, at least, 
the heathen, with all their vices, are free : for they have never 
contracted the peculiar guilt of spurning this immense benefit 
and all its accumulated proofs; nor have they ever rendered 
themselves, by habits of obdurate resistance to truth, incapable 
of appreciating the evidence, and welcoming the message of 
eternal mercy. 
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LECTURE IV. 

THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 

2 THESS. in. 17. 

The salutation of Paul mth mine own hand, which is the 
token in every epistle: so I write. 

We proceed now to give some details of those direct Evi- 
dences of Christianity, by which its truth and infinite impor- 
tance may be best imprinted on the youthful mind. 

And here we, first, naturally ask, How do we know that 
the gospels and epistles were really composed by the apostles 
and disciples whose names they bear, and are deserving of 
credit as histories, so that a fact ought to . be accounted true 
because it is found in them 1 Or, to speak the language of 
criticism^ How do we know that the books of the New Testa- 
ment are authentic and credible 1 

I say, of the New Testament, for none who admit the 
authority of that part of the Holy Scripture, can doubt the 
truth of the other. The two, indeed^ ar^ so indissolubly con- 
nected, that a very few observations will serve to show the 
authenticity and credibility of the Old Testament, whenHhe 
authority of the New has been once established. 

At present, I confine myself to the question of authenticity. 
But before I enter on it, I pause for a moment, because it 
may perhaps strike a young person as a difficult thing to show 
that the bcKoks of the New Testament were really written and 
published by their respective authors in the first century. 
The distance of time may seem to him so immense, as to 
render any satisfactory evidence hopeless. How is it possible, 
he may ask, to prove that writings, published seventeen or 
eighteeri centuries since, are genuine 1 Besides, his inexpe- 
rienced mind may perhaps be startled at the very proposal of 
bringing the sacred scriptures to a merely historical test, in 
common with any other ancient Writings. The very sacred- 
aess of the subject, and the aWe with which we have justly 
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instructed him to regard the Bible, may lead him rather to 
shrink from such a proposal. He may think it more natural 
and satis&ctory to go at once to the divine inspiration of the 
New Testament, without entering on the historical question 
of, what has been so oflen proved, its authenticity. 

And, undoubtedly, this is the shortest, and, in some reacts, 
the easiest course. We should then only have to prove the 
inspiration of the scriptures from the impress of the divine 
hand which is upon them, from the numerous arguments 
employed by our Lord and his apostles in support of their 
mission, and from the divine effects which Christianity pro- 
duces. This is what we incidentally do in almost every ser- 
mon, and in common cases it is sufficient. But such a plan 
will not answer my present design, which is to lead the young, 
step by step, over the primary grounds of their faith, and thus 
to bring them to a full persuasion of the nature and obligation 
of the Christian religion. 

Nor, indeed, need we fear the consideration, in their proper 
, place, of any of those previous historical evidences which the 
goodness of God has furnished us with, as the first stepping- 
stones to our faith. It is in this way we act every day in all 
those grammatical, geographical and chronological inquiries, 
which are connected with the just interpretation of the lan- 
guage of the scriptures. Considered with an humble and 
teachable mind, and for their prc^r uses, they directly sub- 
serve the most practical purposes of revelation. It is thus 
that the Christian church, from the very days of the apostles, 
as we observed in our introductory discourse, has been accus- 
tonfed to act as to the external evidences. At first, indeed, 
the authenticity of the sacred books did not come into ques- 
tion. Even heathen and Jewish adversaries, during the early 
centuries, admitted and argued upon their authenticity. This 
is to us, at the distance of eighteen hundred years, a capital 
point — a point which places the whole Christian argument 
beyond dispute. Still, in each age, as it carried the church 
further from the origin of the religion, the authenticity re- 
quired proof, and the series of testimony to this and other 
historical facts, demanded more care to collect and arrange. 
But this was always done with the utmost cheerfulness, for 
the purpose of passing on securely (as we design to do in the 
present course) to the proofs arising from the actual beneficial 
effects of Christianity on the hearts and lives of n^en. 
Let us dien consider how the question of the authenticity 
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of the New TestameQt^ difficult as it may seem at first, really 
stands. 

The apostle Paul, in the words of my text, clearly refers 
to a test of authenticity, and calls on the first disciples to re- 
ceive his letter on the footing of this test and none other — 
*^ The salutation of Paul with mine own hand, which is the 
token in every epistle : so I write." He adds a similar attes- 
tation to his Epistle to the Corinthians, '^ The salutation of 
me Paul with mine own hand." And so to that to the Colos- 
sians, " The salutation by the hand of me Paul. Remember 
my bonds." Also in that to the Galatians, ^^ Ye see how 
large a letter I have written to you with mine own hand." 

We find, also, in the close of the Epistle to the Romans, 
the amanuensis or secretary of the apostle distinguishing 
himself firom the sacred authoi:, '* I Tertius, who wrote this 
epistle, salute you in the Lord." 

The apostle also, on one occasion, expressly cautions his 
converts against receiving any unauthenticated writing in his 
name : '* Now we beseech you, brethren, that ye be not soon 
c^fdken m mind, neither by spirit nor by word, nor by letter 
as firom us," 

. The question o£ authenticity is, therefore, considered most 
unportacit by the sacred writer himself, and admitted to be a 
separatejque^on firom the proof afforded by the divine con* 
tents df the writing, or the holy effects which it produced. 

Then I conclude there must be a propriety, ^id even ne- 
cessity, on fit occasions, of considering this first branch of 
the Christian argument, as well as Sie succeeding ones; 
and that, till this first point is settled, nothing else can be 
considered in an orderly and legitimate manner. 

I think we may also conclude, that if there be ordinary 
human means of ascertaining the authenticity of ancient 
writings, upon which men are constantly acting in their most 
important concerns, it is probable that the Almighty would 
leave the authenticity of the New Testament to rest upon the 
jHune grounds. For it appears a constant part of the divine 
ecmduct not to interpose in an extraordinary way, when the 
ordinary course of his providence fiumishes sufficient means 
of guidance ; but rather to leave men to care and inquiry and 
diligence, acicompanied with that humble temper of heart 
which will guard against pride and obstinacy, and lead them 
to use the mvine revelation, when ascertained, for the prac- 
tical purposes of faith and obedience. 
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The question, then, of authenticity or genuineness,* now 
before us, is a purely historical one. I postpone, for the pres- 
ent, credibility, divine authority, insphration^ internal. excel- 
lency-^— these, in themselves much more iihportant, will be 
considered in their place, and will derive tenfold force from 
this previous inquiry. All I now have to do, is to show that 
The Books op the New Testament are authentic ; that 
they were written by their professed authors, and published^ 
as they are stated to have been, in the first century of the 
Christian era. 

On this question I shall ofiTer, on the present occasion, only 
some OENERAt CONSIDERATIONS, reserving more particular 
proofe for the Aext lecture. 

I. The authenticity of the books of the New Testament 
may be proved in the same way in which other ancient 

^ORKS ARE ascertained TO BE THE PRODUCTtONS OF THEIR 

tesPEGTivE AUTHORS, and to have been published at the 
, liflMi when they profess to have been. 

I take, wi an example, our Tenerable Book of Common 
Prayer. How do I know that it was compiled by the martyrs 
imd ctmfessors of the English church three hundred years 
Mnce, at the period of the reformation in the sixteenth een» 
tury ! I ani^er, l)ecau8e ire received it, w^hout eontradic* 
tion, from our immediate l^e&thers as the w<Nrks of thesi 
writers, and they &om thehr ancestors, till we come up Ho the 
^te of pul^ication. I answer, because it was a matter of 
history at the time; because contemporary authors quote and 
refer to it; and because adversaries ai^d qiponents, thoiigh 
warmly contending against some of its doctrines or rites, 
never called in question fts authenticity, that is, (which is all 
we are now considering,) its redly being the producticm 
of the professed writers. Add, atso, that there is a success 
sion of editions which may be traced back to the first. Thus 
I am as certsdn, for all practical puiposes, of this histcnrical 
fkct, as if I had been contempcurary wiih the English refor* 
mation. The general obscurity, renting on ancient wDrics^ 
begins, you see, to be dispelled. 
I go back seven or eight hundred jears ftom die present 

* I uae the wordi aotiieiillcity and ffenninenefls (after Bishop Manh 
and most forcogn divines) fi>r the tram of authorship ; and I use cred* 
Ottlity, for the trust which maj be r^oosed in the matters which an 
author relates— the tnistvorthmess orhia book. 
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time, and ask« How do I know that the survey of England, caU- 
ed Doomsday Book, was written in the reign of William 
the Conqueror in the eleventh century ? I apply the like argnk 
ments. We received, by the same distmct transmission, the 
historical fact. It was a matter of record. The original 
manuscript is now amongst our national records, a fac-Binuie 
of which was published by order of parliament in the reiga 
of George III.* It has been referred to by contemporary 
and all succeeding historians. It has been appealed to in 
our eouxta of law from the reign of the first Henry (A. D. 
1100) to the present time. I am, therefore, just as certain 
of the authenticity of this celebrated document, as if i ha4 
lived at the period iVhen it was first compiled. Thus the 
ease clears up yet more. You perceive thiut the genuinenesi 
of works puUished in remote times may be proved. 

I go back six hundred years further, and ask. How do I 
know that the Institutes of the emperor Justinian were pub» 
fished in the sixth century tt The proof is the same, only 
longer in the series of witnesses, i answer, because tiM 
present generation received it from the preceding, aj^d 6M 
frpm the one before it, as the work of that monarch; botinasi 
It has been a matter of history from his time to ihe ptesiBM 
in all authentic memoirs; because it has formed ever sinee^ 
and now forms, the code of civil law by which almost M 
European nations are governed ; because it was an era in 
legislation, and the distinguishing glory of the reign of Ju»» 
tinian. I ask no more ; I could not be better satisfied if I 
Md been a contemporary. We begin to see oujr waj iu such 
inquiries — ^the ground is firm. 

I go back again five hundred years more— *to ^e Augustas 
age, the period of our own sacred. books, and I inquire how 
I know the authenticity of any of the most celelnrajted works 
of the philosophers of that time, the writings of Seneet 
for example, born a few years before Christy and put to death 
by the command of the monster Nero about A« D. 66t I 
answer, on the same principle as before, becanae I ean trace 
up the book from the p]:esent age, in sueeessive reference or 
quotation through each preceding age to the dme in whiek 
he lived — the Augustan. I turn to Tacitus, the celebrate^ 
coatemporary historian, whose writings have been in ev^ 

« In the year 1767. 

t About the year 534-*aboat 1300 yean sinee. 
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006*8 hand ever since, and read the account of Seneca. I 
tttni to dulntilian, who flourished within twenty years of 
Seneca's death, and read a criticism on his works. From 
that day to the present, I see those works referred to, quoted, 
commended, blamed, by men of diflerent classes and differ- 
ent ages and different nations and different opinionsj in 
opposition to each other in almost every respect, but agreeing 
as to the authenticity of these books. I have all the evidence 
I could desire. I am as certain of the historical fact con- 
^erping the writings of Seneca, as I should have been if I 
bad lived at the time. Thus all the difficulty which we felt 
^fi>re we began the inquiry is gone. The impossibility of 
proving the authenticity of ancient works was a mistake. 
We see that the case admits of a satisfactory determination. 
The lapse of years makes no difference in our conviction, so 
k>ng as we can distinctly trace up, by decisive and uninter- 
rupted testimonies, the fact we ar& in search of. 

I come now to the question of the authenticity of the books 
of the New Testament, and if I am asked why I believe them 
to be the undoubted productions of the apostles and ^ange- 
lists of our Lord ; I answer, just on the same historical prin- 
cij^es as in all the like cases — because I received these books, 
as a most sacred deposit, and the undoubted writings of their 
respective authors, from my immediate parents and teachers, 
^d they from theirs ; and so each preceding generation from 
4he one before it; till I ascend, without interruption, from the 
present day to the very time of the apostles, tracing the distinct 
proofe and testimonies in each period. I answer, because not 
only I, but all Christians in all nations, of all languages and 
all ages, have done and do the same. I answer, because it 
is a matter of history, attested by contemporary authors, Jew; 
isb, Christian, profane, that these were the writings of the 
aposdes and evangelists. I answer, because, amidst the 
sharpest opposition of heretics within t|ie church, and of Jews 
and heathens without, these books were never denied to be 
the authentic documents of the Christian religion, btit were 
.taken for granted, and argued upon as such. I answer, be- 
cai^e hundreds of ancient manuscripts now exist, some of a 
date within a few centuries of the birth of Christ. I answer, 
because institutions Y^slyg arisen, national usages been estab- 
lished, and sacred festivals kept, in consequence of the belief 
of the facts recorded in these books, and on the footing of 
that belief, and no other, from the apostles' days to the present. 
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I am as certain, then, of the naked historical fact of the 
authenticity of the New Testament, that is, that the books of 
it were the writings of their respective authors, as I am of that 
of the common Liturgy of the English Church, or of the 
^ Doomsday Book, or the Institutes of Justinian, or the works 
of Seneca, or any other ancient writer, of whom no seriom 
doubt was ever entertained in the^orld. I appeal to hbtor* 
ical testimony on this historical question, just as, in a questkm 
of natural philosophy, I should appeal to experiment; or in 
matters of reasoning to conclusive arguments, leading up to 
primary and universally admitted truths. 

In fact, there are but three ways of receiving knowledge 
according to the subject matter of the thing inquired into^ 
Does it relate to things material and sensible ? I appeal to 
the report of the senses ; as that the magnet attracts iron* 
Does it relate to intellectual things, founded on invariable re* 
lations? I arrive at it by just reasoning; as that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right angles. Does it 
relate to matters of fact, as the publication of a certain book, 
by a certain author, in a certain age ? I appeal to testimony^ 

Such is my first general observation. We prove the au- 
thenticity of the New Testament by the same kind of argu- 
ments (though much stronger) as those by which men are 
uniformly governed in all like cases. 

But it may be said, books are sometimes spurious or unaiv 
thentic ; what then is the manner in which a fictitious work 
may be discovered ? This leads me to a 

II. General consideration. Not one op tub mabxs bt 

WHICH CRITICS ARE ACCUSTOMEn TO DETECT SPUBIOUS 
WRITINGS, APPLIES TO OUR SACRED BOOKS. 

We think we have reason, says Michaelis, to hesitate about 
the authenticity of a work, when well-founded doubts have 
been raised, from its first appearance in the world, whether it 
proceeded from the author to whom it is ascribed. When the 
immediate friends of the alleged author, who were best able 
to decide upon the subject, denied it to be his. When a long 
series of years has elapsed after his death, in ni^ich the book 
was unknown,, and in which it must have been unavoidably 
quoted, if it had existed. When the style is different firom 
that of his other works, o», if none remain, from what might 
have been reasonably expected. When events are recorded 
or referred to which happened later thaix Hae time of the tmf^ 
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posed aothbr. When opinions are advanced which are con- 
trary to those which he is known to maintain in his other 
works. 

Now, not one of these marks of spuriousness applies to the 
New Testament. , From the first appearance of it in the worlds 
no doubts were raised whether it proceeded from the apostles 
tnd eTangelists. — The firiends and followers of those authors^ 
who were best able to decide upon the subject, affirm it to be 
Uieirs.— No series of years elapsed,after the death of the apostles, 
in which the books of it were unknown or were not quoted 
«ad referred to. — The style is exactly what might reasonably 
be expected. — The events referred to are precisely those, and 
none other, which occurred at the time when they were pro- 
fessedly written. — The opinions advanced in each book are in 
unison with all other writings of each author. 

But this is not all. The marks of suspicion laid down by 
lawyers as to legal deeds', may serve to strengthen by contrast 
our argument for the genuineness of our sacred books. A 
French writer, in publishing lately the manuscript of an Eng- 
lish author, by no means favorable to Christianity,* lays down 
nearly the same indications of spuriousness with those enu- 
merated in the literary question by Michaelis. So that not 
one criterion.of fiction would be proved, even in the technical 
proceedings of a court of judicature, on our sacred books. 
The same author adds, " In a question relating to the authen- 
ticity of a deed, the general presumption is in its favor : we 
may even say, on a consideration of the recorded cases, that 
false ones are of rare occurrence."! 

If, therefore, the presumption is in favor of authenticity, 
and instances of spuriousness, even in the docuipents em- 
ployed in legal affairs, are rare, we have the strongest reason for 
assuming, that in the large Book of the New Testament, con- 
sisting of many different writings, composed during a period 
of sixty years, and circulated throughout the world, the record 
is authentic. And this presumption amounts to a certainty, 
when, upon applying all the marks for detecting false deeds, 
not one sign nor vestige of spuriousness appears. 

In fact, it may be shown, that the circumstances of 

* Mr. Jeremy Bentham. 

t Pseuves Judiciaires, tozn. 1, 308. 
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THE CASE BiEFORE US make it not only impfobaWe, bul 
morally impossible, that our sacred books should be forgeries. 

For this, you will observe, is now the alternative. Thero 
is no middle course. Either the New Testament is authentiC| 
or it is a base imposition, a vile and wicked fabrication on the 
most solemn of all subjects. There could be no venial mistake, 
no unintentional error. There must have been the most ex* 
press design to deceive mankind. Distressing to the candid 
and humble mind as the very hearing of such a statement 
must be, it is necessary to put it. Nay, the very putting of 
it affords no slight additional presumption in favor of the au* 
thehticity of the New Testament to those who know any thing 
of the sublime discoveries, the holy precepts, the divine doctrines 
which constitute the gospel of our Saviour and Lord. It is 
impossible such writings should be impudent and daring 
forgeries. But this touches on another topic. 

The state of the question now before lis is this. The.sacfred 
books are either the productions of the apostles and evangelists, 
Or they are a direct and bare-faced fabrication, composed by 
impostors of the apostolic or a succeeding age. Now, I affirm 
that it is morally impossible, from the circumstances of the 
case, that they could be false productions imposed upon the 
Christian church. For, take what age you please, and tell 
me when such an attempt could have been m^de. 

Could it have been made during the lives of the apostles! 
What! twenty-seven books, the production of eight distinct 
authors, palmed upon the very converts of those authors, 
with whom they were in constant intercourse, during the very 
period of that intercourse ! The supposition refiites itself. 

But, could it have been in a subsequent age? Certainly 
not after the commencement of the third century, when the 
books were actually in circulation over the world, (as we shall 
see in the next Lecture,) were read in the churches, trans- 
mitted by versions into new languages, and preserved as \he 
most precious deposit in the Christian archives ! Could false 
books have been imposed, und^r such circumstances, upon 
the wakeful minds of Christians, in every part of the world ; 
and imposed on them,^ not only as inspired writings, but as 
the works of the apostles and evangelists, which had been 
received by their immediate parents and forefathers, as their 
sacred booKs, and bad been handed down to them from the 
apostles, from age to age? Incredible — absurd — ^morally 
impossible ! Ten thousand voices would instantly have cried 
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oat that they had never heard of such books previous to their 
production by the supposed impostor. 

Then the only time when a forgery of such magnitude 
appears even possible., is between the death of the apostles 
and the period of the universal diffusion of the books. But 
St John lived till quite the close of the first century — ^his 
own disciple, Polycarp,* till beyond the middle of the second— 
and Irensusyt the disciple of Polycarp, to the commencement 
of the third ; when TertuUian and a host of witnesses put the 
supposition of forgery quite out of the question. Can any one 
imagine, that during this brief period a daring falsification, 
such as we are considering, could have been made— -a falsifi- 
cation which must at least have demanded a long series of 
ages — much obscurity — ^many favorable opportunities, to have 
been attempted even^ as to a single book out of the twenty- 
seven, in a- single community, out of the thousands which 
overspread, according to all testimony, the Roman empire^ 
by the beginning of the second century 1 

But not only so. Christianity was planted in the midst of 
enemies and persecutors — Christianity raised its head amidst 
Judaism and heathen idolatry — Christianity was assaulted 
for three hundred years by a succession of violent and cruel 
ftnd unjust persecutions. Christianity was never without some 
false disciples in its own bosom, watchful to seize every advan- 
tage* It was morally impossible to give currency to false 
Writings in the face of an angry, a malicious, and obstinate 
hostility firom every quarter. It was morally impossible that 
any fraud should have escaped, not only discovery, but that 
public exposure and disgraceful defeat firom all parties, which 
attend on a detected imposition. 

But we have specimens remaining of what false, or, rather, 
of what unauthentic works would be, and of the treatment 
they WQuld meet with. We have productions of uninspired 
men, forgeries in the names of the apostles and their compan- 
ions, professing to be narratives of the acts of our Lord and 
his disciples. But what are they ? — weak, puerile, imperti- 
nent, inconsistent, absurd, contradictory ; with those very marks 
of spuriousness about them, firom which our sacred writings are 
entirely free. And how were they received ? With the scorn 
and neglect, when piously designed ; and with the abhorrence 
and detestation, when of a worse character, with which such 
fabrications would be received now, 

-ToA.D !C3. J To A. D. 202. 
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But more than this. Even the works of instruction com- 
posed by the apostolical fathers, for the use of the churches, 
sufficiently prove, how utterly incapable they were of producing 
the inspired Scriptures. Not merely the purity of their 
principles and their faith in our sacred books, but the capacijty 
of their minds^ and their faculty of judgment, forbid such a 
supposition. Their simplicity of character and cast of intel- 
lect make them invaluable, as witnesses to the broad historical 
facts of Christianity, for which they suffered the loss of all 
things ; bat at the same time prove them to be the last persons 
who could oomposo sacred books, or frame long and artful 
documents, or prepare and support and propagate a lie. 

Here I pause, and ask any candid hearer^ whether, on this 
first historical and naked fact of the Clmstian books being tJ^e 
real productions of their professed authors, any douljt can re- 
main. Let an objector be governed by historical testimony 
and the nature of the case, in this, as he uniformly is in all 
like instances ; and let him transfer his objections, if he en- 
tertain any, from the authenticity, to the credibility or divine 
authority of the sacred writings ; that is, from the mere exter- 
nal question of, who are the authors of them, to, whether their 
contents be true. 

This is the fair and only fair course. It is thus Christians 
do as to the Koran of Mahomet. We quarrel not about its 
authenticity ; but we maintain, that the work, though the gen- 
uine production of its professed author — just as the Morals of 
Seneca are genuine — yet affords no sufficient proofe of its 
being a divine revelation ; we say, there are no evidences to 
be derived from the contents of the Koran, or from the facts 
accompanying its publication, of a revelation from God ; we 
say it is a mere compilation from the Christian Scriptures, 
and apocryphal gospels, mixed up with Jewish legends and 
popular superstitions of Arabia, adapted to the ignorance and 
vices of the people for whom it was designed. This is a legit- 
imate line of argument We dispute not against the authen- 
ticity, but object to the other pretensions of the Mahometan 
record. We say the matter condemns itself. 

But this leads me to make a 

III. General observation, that men* practically act on 
THE SLIGHTEST GROUNDS as to the mere authenticity of writ- 
ings, whdre the contents commend themselves to their judg- 
ment or taste. 

VOL. I, 7 
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If a literary work be discovered, afler haviog lain hidden 
for ages, its authenticity is allowed, if the contents bespeak 
the author's mind and character. I inquire into the authen- 
ticity of the greatest Roman historian, Livy. What do I find ? 
I am told that he died about the fourth year of Tiberius and the 
twenly-first of the Christian era t I am told he published 
one hundred and forty or more books of history. I see him 
quoted by contemporary authors. But I hear nothing of his 
writings afterwards for a thousand years. The chain of tes- 
timony is broken to pieces. About thirty books, and some 
of those imperfect, are published at thie close of the 15th cen- 
tury. Further portions are found in the library of Mayence. 
The last five books are found in the abbey of St. Gall in 
Switzerland, in the year 1531. A Jesuit discovers some more 
at Bamberg. So lately as the year 1772, a fiirther fragment 
is added. The authenticity of all these portions is admitted 
and acted upon by every critic in every part of Europe, slight 
as the outward evidence is, upon the mere style and character 
of the contents. 

Again, M. Angelo Maio, about five years since,* discovered, 
in the library of the Vatican at Rome, one of the long lost 
works of Cicero, the valuable and elaborate Dialogues on the 
Republic. I find a notice of such a work in the other writ- 
ings of Cicero : but his contemporaries, and the authors of the 
following ages, afford me no testimony to its authenticity. I 
am told that the tyranny of the emperors, jealous of the great 
principles of liberty asserted in that treatise, silenced Seneca, 
duintilian, Pliny, Tacitus. Be it so. For thirteen or four- 
teen centuries I see nothing of it, except in the very few quo- 
tations found in Lactantius, St. Augustine and Macrobius. 
In the year 1822, the work is discovered, with a Commen- 
tary of St. Austin on the Psalms, written over it crosswise, 
probably in the sixth century, as was firequently pr/ictised at 
that time, to avoid the expense of parchment. M. Maio pub- 
lishes it — a French scholar, of the first reputation,t eagerly 
niakes a translation, and tells us, '' it is sufficient to cast an 
eye on the simple and learned account which M. Maio gives 
of his labors, to be convinced of an authenticity materially, I 
will almost say, legally demonstrated. But," adds the critic, 
«♦ for men of taste, this authenticity will shine forth yet more 
in the great characters of patriotic elevation,, of genius, and 
of eloquence, which mark the work- This Itind of moral 

* A. D. 1822 or 3. t M. VUleinJHii. 
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proof is more agreeable to the reader than disl^rtations on the 
orthography of an old word, and on the probable dimensions 
of a letter." **The immortal character," he concludes, **of 
the writer of genius and the Roman consul, which shines in 
every page, and in the least traits .of the work, gives it a sub- 
lime authenticity." 

On such narrow grounds of external testimony do men build. 
Might I not, then, boldly appeal to the sacred sublimity, the 
divme wisdom, the unequalled discoveries of grace* the dig* 
nity and yet naturalness of style, the clearness and force of 
the arguments, the^ circumstantid character of the narrative, 
the unnumbered incidental agreements, the whole cast and 
impress of truth, which, as we shall see hereafter, character- 
izes the New Testament; and might I not leave it to the 
practical common sense of every pious mind, to determine 
whether, even if the external testimony to its authenticity 
were ever so slight, we might not Tae permitted to repose 
securely on the inward character of genuineness, the holy stamp 
and seal of truth, the native impress of veracity and trustwor- 
thiness, which commend our sacred books, not to the taste 
and judgment of a critic merely, .but to the enlightened un- 
derstanding, the best-informed feelings, the conscientious ad- 
miration of ev^ry candid and serious reader? 

But we insist , not on this at present. We are now con- 
cerned with the argument arising from the various and accu- 
mulated external testimony. We shall hereafter unite both 
kinds of evidences — historical proofs of authenticity beyond 
any former example, and inward evidences from the character 
and style of the writings themselves— each so strong, as not to 
require the other ; because jeach in the highest and most com- 
plete form ever exhibited to mankind : and we shall maintain^ 
that if men admit ancient works every day on the slightest 
outward proof, they are morally obliged to allow the authen- 
ticity of the sacred writings, sustained by every^ outward and 
every inward species of evidence. 

But ive return to the historical point before us, and ask, 
whether it is not for the objector to establish a contrary case, 
before he can claim the attention of any reasonable person. 
We ask, whether the burden of proof does not lie lipon him. 
If he take it into his head to deny the authentic origin of the 
scriptures, let him marshal his distinct witnesses to a falsifi- 
cation ; let him show clearly when and where and by whom' 
and why these writings were forged, and what are the marks .: 
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which they exhibit of iiction and imposture. - A mere doubt 
thrown out in the nineteenth century is rather too late. , 

It is thus men uniformly act iu all their most important 
concerns ; the burden of proof lies on him who would disturb 
the beneficial possession of others. The voice of our ordinary 
laws warrants such a conduct. It goes, indeed, still further. 
If a legal deed be of only thirty years' standing, and has 
conveyed an estate, and the estate has been enjoyed by the 
party to whom the conveyance transmitted it, such a deed is 
said, in the language of the profession, to prove itself; that is, 
you are not required to call any attesting witness to prove the 
band-writing of the party who executed it, nor any one to 
prove that of the attesting witnesses ; but the deed proves 
itself, because the Concomitant facts are held to show suffi* 
dently its authenticity. 

Now, how much more forcibly may the Christian churcb 
employ such an argument in the case of the deeds of its spirit- 
ual inheritance, the books of the New Testament — an inherit- 
ance which has been enjoyed from age to age, for seventeen 
or eighteen hundred years — an inheritance, the records of 
which may be traced distinctly upwards, from the present to 
the apostolic times — an inheritance, where no one mark of a 
fictitious title has^ ever been shown, where the circumstances 
under which it was conveyed make a falsification morally 
impossible; and in the very language and style of which 
conveyance, all the shining characters of truth are apparent — 
how much more, I say, may the Christian church oppose to 
the unbeliever the uninterrupted enjoyment of its blessings for 
so many ages, as a bar to his cavils, even without entering 
into the detailof those testimonies to which we have been 
referring in this discourse — how riiuch more may he hold that 
the deed proves itself, and that the objector has no claim in 
reason to be heard, afler Christianity has been conveying 
down from father to son, for eighteen centuries, the assurance 
of pardon and reconciliation, the promises of life and hope, 
the sacraments and seals of salvation, the. consolations of peace 
and joy, the rules of holiness and virtue, the pledges of future 
glory and immortality — blessings, not less real, and incompar- 
ably more important, than those temporal benefits for which 
men so eagerly contend ! We shrink not, indeed, as we have 
shown in this, and shall show in our next lecture, from the 
most minute examination of our titles to these glorious hopes ; 
but we contend that we have been too long in the possession 
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of the beneficial enjoyment of our faith, to Mo\^ ourselves to 
be disturbed by unsupported assertions and general surmises, 
to which men would never for a moment listen in the most 
ti»fling human concern. , 

It ia, quite obvious, however, for I must draw towards a 
CONCLUSION, that the more practically any student is affected 
with the general importance of religion, the more he will enter 
into this and every other argument on the great subject of the 
evidences of Christianity. A right state of heart is the key to 
all religious inquiries. It enables us easily to estimate the 
relative importance of different kinds of testimony. And after 
such general cbnsiderations as I have been offering on the 
authenticity of the New Testament, it leads us to repose, with 
unshaken confide^ce, on that external testimony, which, even 
if it were less complete than it is, would, however, be amply 
compensated for by the conviction of the inward excellency 
and holy effects of the revelation which the Christian records 
convey. These points^ however^ will be considered hereafter 
—•a reflection or two only may be here made on the argument 
^ao far as we have gone. 

I. *■ God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.^ Traces 
of his glory are to be discerned every where. Irradiations of 
wisdom and condescension and goodness shine out, not only 
in the highest mysteries of his go^el^ but in the lowest exter- 
nal testimonies to the authenticity of the books in which they 
are unfolded. Every step of the evidences of Christianity has 
its appropriate light to the humble student. All is agreea'ble 
to the purest dictates of the reason with which" God has en- 
dowed us. The star which conducted the eastern sages to 
the infant Saviour did not shine with a brighter or more steady 
ray, than the historical proof of the genuineness of the divine 
books. It guides with unerring safety. The ordinary provi- 
dence of God, in making the series of testimonies to his reve- 
lation rest on the same grounds as men are governed l)y in all 
like caseSy is as fiill of wisdom, as those extraordlnsuy displays 
of the same providence, or those more sacred and permanent 
operaticms of gorace^ which are other branches of the general 
proof which we shall hereafter have to consider. Th^ very 
circumstance of the admission of the authentic origin of our 
books by the bitterest adversaries of the early centuries, when 
a denial of it by them might have embarrassed the Christian 

adwxate in the present day, marks the finger of God- All 
7» 
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the calumnies which the adversaries of Christianity actually 
advanced, have long been refuted and forgotten — ^the only one 
that could have been employed against us by the modern un- 
bdievCT was never thought ojf. Every thing holds together. 
The lowest chain of evidence is connected with the highest ; 
the simplest deduction of a historical fact with the most lolly 
and surprising doctrines of redemption. 

II. Enter, then; more deeply and practically into the nature 
of those blessings which are in so many various ways confirmed 
to us. This is the end in view. We wish to quicken your 
sense of the importance of Christianity. Let the authenticity 
of the record be only the counterpart of the truth of your piety. 
Let the authentic books be received with an authentic faith, 
if I may so speak. Let the genuine writings of the aj)ostles 
be welcomed with a genuine penitence and love. Let there 
be nothing fictitious in your personal religion, nothing spurious 
in your life, nothing false or fabricated in your humility or 
joy. Let the seal and security of the books of revelation cor- 
respond with the seal and security of your own interest in itft 
blessings. Let not the authentic word of God be authentic 
only to condemn your wortdliness of mind, your pride, your 
selfishness, your neghgence, your practical unbelief. 

Once acquainted practically with the healing efficacy of the 
gospel, once taught by the secret but effectual aid of the Holy 
Ghost, once united to our Saviour by faith, we shall use the 
external evidence in the manner which we ought ; not to rely 
on it as an end, not to be satisfied with it as truth intellectually 
received, but to rise by it, as by a stepping-stone, to the course 
on which we are to run the heavenly race ; to reach fcnth by 
it daily afler higher measures of faith and holiness, to employ 
it devoutly as a cause of constant gratitude to God, to lay it up 
as a provision against the moments of temptation, as an aid in 
the instruction of children and servants, as furniture for con- 
versation with the well-disposed inquirer, as means for ''giving 
an answer to every one that asketh us a reason of the hope 
that is in us." We shall thus feel the ground on which we 
stand. We shall be fortified against the impressions of scorn. 
We shall know how to instruct a candid, or silence a bitter, 
adversary. We shall put upon each portion of the Christian 
evidences the particular burden which it is designed to 
support 

And thus the simple proposition of the apostle in our text, 
to which I acffiin advert for an instant in concluding the dis- 
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course, will join on with all the links in that mighty chain of 
proof which binds and sustains the Christian doctrine. The 
** salutation of the apostle with his own hand," as his "token 
in every epistle,'' will appear only the first of that series of 
testimonies to the authenticity of the sacred books, which we 
have been considering generally now, and which we shall 
resume in the next lecture; and on the contemplation of 
which we may well exclaim, in holy admiration, Yes, blessed 
and only Potentate, we praise Thee for handing down to us, 
in thy wonderful providence, the attestations to the divine 
writings which we trace in every age } we acknowledge the 
tokens in every epistle and gospel of thy divine word ; and 
we pray for thy grace so to receive -and obey thy will, that we . 
may ourselves have the indications of truth in our own hearts 
and lives, that we may ourselves be faithful witnesses of thy 
genuine word, that we may ourselves be, as it were, authen- 
tic EPISTLES, ** written not with ink, but with the Spirit of 
Thee, the living- God; not on tables of stone; but on fleshly 
tablesof the heart!" 
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LECTURE V. 

THE DIRifiCT PROOF OF THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT. 

ACTS XXVI. 26. 

F\)r the king knoweth of these things , before whom also I 
speak freely ; for I am persuaded that none of these things ' 
are Mdden from him; for this thing .was not done in a 
comer. 

We offered in the laiit Lecture §ome general observations 
by which the argument for the authenticity of the New Tes- 
tament might be brought down to the plainest understanding. 
The proofs on which those observations ultimately rest, to- 
gether with other arguments in support of the same conclu- 
sion, are now to be adverted to. Our discourse will, there- 
fere, be of a different character from the preceding, though 
touching on many of the same topics. We then confined 
ourselves to a few remarks addressed to the common sense 
and feelings of men. We now come to a more calm state- 
ment of some of the proofs which lie at the foundation of 
these appeals. 

Let me beg your attention. 

L The testimony to our sacred books can be traced up, 

STEP BT STEP, FROM THE PRESENT TIME TO THE DAYS OF THE 
APOSTLES. 

We asserted this in our general observations. How the 
proof stands will now be seen. 

Let us take, first, our own country. No one for an instant 
doubts that the books which we receive, in the year 1831, as 
the genuine writings of the apostles, were so received three 
hundred years since, at the period of Cranmer and Ridley, 
and the other reformers. 

I ascend, then, a century and a half higher ; I ask wheth- 
ei they were not acknowledged just as universally in the four- 
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teenth century, the days of John Wicklifie, who translated 
these very books into the English language ?* The fact is 
undeniable. . 

I come next to the time of Grosseteste, the celebrated 
bishop o£ Lincoln, and the opponent of Pope Innocent III. 
in 1240 ; or to. the days of Anselm, archbishioi) of Canterbury 
under William Rufus, who wrote a treatise against such as 
mocked at the inspiration of the scriptures ; and I ask, were 
not tlie same books universally admitted to be authentic then ? 

I go up to the reign of Alfred the Great, who translated 
portions of the Bible into Saxon, in the ninth century. I 
suppose the very fact of translating our books will be allowed 
as a proof of the admission of their genuineness. ^ 

I find myself next at the age of the venerable English 
Presbyter Bede, born in the year 672, whose fame filled the 
whole Christian world, and who has left comments on the 
epistles of St. Paul. From him we come to Gregory the 
Great in 590, w,ho sent over Augustine and his companions 
for the conversion of our ancestors, on the footing of Uie 
authenticity of the scriptures. This brings us up to the 
reception of the books by the Christian churches on the 
continent, through Gregory, Theodoret and Fulgentius, in 
the sixth century; St. Austin, Jerome and Chrysostom, in 
the fifth ; Ambrose, Athanasius and Eusebius, of the fourth ; 
Cyprian, Origen and Tertullian, of the third ; till we reach 
Irenaeus, (from A. D. 97 to 202,) who was the disciple of 
Polycarp, the follower of St. John. 

Thus the testimony, from the present time up to the very 
days of the apostles, is notorious to all mankind — an wor 
broken chain, where each link is distinctly visible. 

And not only so. Several different series of testimonies 
may be traced up in the various countries of Christendom ; 
each independent of the rest. One series in Italy, through 
Gregory up to Clement of Rome, in the first century. A 
second in France, through Hilary to Irenaeus, bishop of 
Lyon. A third in Africa, through Fulgentius, Austin and 
Cyprian, to Clemens Alexandrinus and Tertullian.t A 
fourth in Syria, through Ephrem Syrus to Ignatius, bishop 
of Antioch, in A. D. 107. A fiflh in Asia Minor, through 
Anatolius and Pamphilus to Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, 

• Wickliffe died in the year 1384, 
t Born about the year loQ. 
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martyred in A. D. 168. All these witnesses testify, not 
merely that they received our books from their immediate 
ancestors, but received them as the authentic writings of 
their respective authors^ as having been acknowledged in all 
the Christian churches from the age of the apostles, and 
acted upon as the rule of faith and practice. The force of 
this testimony is convincing to a fair and candid mind.* It 
is a fact unique and irresistible. 

• II. But I proceed to notice the progress op the settle- 
ment OP THE SACRED CANON as a further proof of the authen- 
ticity of th^ New Testament. 

For if we can discern care and discrimination in the re- 
ception of the books of the New Testament ; if we find they 
were gradually admitted from deliberate conviction and as 
circumstances naturdly called for a decision, we shall have 
a further ground of confidence in the testimonies we have 
Adduced. 

The twenty-seven books of the New Testament, composed 
by eight different authors, during a space of about sixty 
years,f would of course require some space of time to reach 
all the various churches in every part of the known world ; 
especially considering the expense and difficulty of procuring 
copies before the invention of' printing, the poverty of the 
first Christians, the state of persecution in which they fire- 
quently were placed, and the wars which separated kingdoms 
and nations. 

In the fathers, therefore, of the first age, who were contem- 
poraries with the apostles, the references to these books are 
less formal and less numerous and complete, than in the suc- 
ceeding ones, when education had entwined the language of 
the New Testament around all the habits and associations 
of thought in Christians. All the books are not cited. 
There is no design in the references made to provide ma- 
terials of proof for a future age. The testimony is uninten- 

* See Lardner, Less, Michaelis, Paley, Bp. Marsh, &c. for the au- 
thorities. To the same authors, and to the admirable and laborious T. 
H. Home, I refer for many of the materials which I have employed in 
the present and following Lectures. I mention this once for idl. The 
business of a writer of evidences in the 19th century is, very much, 
selection and compilation. 

t The Grospel of St Matthew was published about the year of our 
Lord 38 ; the Gospel and Jtevelation of St. John about 96 or 97. 
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tional, incidental, given in the simplicity of the heart for 
direct practical purposes, and, therefore, far more decisive to 
us of the authentic origin of our books, than professed dis* 
sertations would have been. The quotations and allusions^ 
however, in the six apostolical fathers amount to more than 
two hundred and twenty, and recognize nineteen or twenty 
of the sacred books. 

In the second century, the testimony becomes more express, 
more full, more in the way of defence of the gospel against 
heretics or open adversaries. The quotations are so numer- 
ous, that a large part of the New Testament might be col- 
lected frpm them. We have thirty-six writers of this age, 
parts of whose Works have come down to us. In Justin 
Martyr (born A. D. 89, died 164) there are about two hundred 
citations. In Irenaeus (A. D. 97 — 202) " there are (says Dr. 
Lardner) more and larger quotations from the small volume 
of the New Testament, than of all the works of Cicero, 
though of such uncommon excellence for thought and style^ 
in the writers of all characters for several ages." The list 
of quotations in Tertullian occupies nearly thirty folio pages. 
The testimony of this age begins also to widen by the public 
reading of the sacred books in the churches, by the collection 
of them into volumes, by the construction of harmonies ; and> 
towards the close of the century, by translations into other 
languages, as the Latin and Syriac. 

In the third and fourth centuries, the progress of the testi- 
mony brings us to what may be termed the settlement of the 
canon. We have more than a hundred authors, whose works, 
or parts of them, have come down to us, and who bear witness 
to the genuineness of the books. The quotations are so 
numerous, that in one Christian father, Athanasius, there 
are more than twelve hundred. Catalogues of the books of 
the New Testament, expressly drawn up to distinguish them 
from unauthentic writings, are given. Harmonies are formed. 
Critical examinations of ancient testimony are executed with 
care. The public reading of the books, and versions of them 
into all the languages of mankind, are multiplied with the 
^opagation of the gospel. Commentaries are composed. 
The sacred writings are distinguished by a still more deep 
veneration, and called by solemn and accustomed names of 
honor, as the fountains of divine truth. Collations of different 
manuscripts are undertaken, and public libraries are devoted 
to the preservation of copies. Martyrs and confessors cling 
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to the sacred books with ardent affection. Councils acknowl- 
edge and bow to their authority. 

During these two centuries, so long as doubts were enter- 
tained about the authenticity of any particular book, (arising 
from the brevity of the writing, as the Second and Third 
Epistle of St. John and the Epistle of Jude, or from the 
sacred author having concealed his name, as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, or from the particular abuse made of any 
particular book, as the Revelation of St. John,) such doubts 
were openly avowed. We have the gr6unds of evidence laid 
before us in Eusebius, (A. D. ^15,) and can form a judgment 
upon, the question for ourselves. 

The books, concerning which any hesitation prevailed, are 
seven, and those the precise ones which, from circumstances, 
might be expected to be thus doubted of— and which do not, 
in fact, touch the general truth of the gospel doctrine.* The 
rest were universally received as genuine; or, as Eusebius 
says, were the *0|xoXo)^ou(xivai 7ja(pai, "The confessed and 
openly recognized Scriptures.** And the remaining seven 
were received by the vast majority of Christians, though a 
few doubted of their authenticity. Eusebius expressly speaks 
of them as yvw^ijxwv ofxcj^ roi^ iroKKot^ — "writings acknowl- 
edged by most to be genuine.** And he distinguishes them 
from the spurious writings which form his third class. All 
hesitation was, however, gradually dissipated ; so that, by the 
time of Jerome and Augustine, (A. D. 342—420,) many cata- 
logues are given with all our present books, but including 
none other. This deliberation in the ancient Christians 
strengthens exceedingly the weight of the attestation which they 
give, because it marks simplicity of intention, care, upright- 
ness, that discrimination which is productive of confidence 
of mifkd in those who are called to examine and compare 
testimonies. I proceed to another argument. 

IIL Wherever you take jl specibien out of this mass pf 
evidence, whether from the first or any following century, 

T^ERB ARE AJLL THE MARKS OF )[NTEGRITY AND TRUTH. 

What can be more simple and yet more satisfactory, than 
the la^iguage of Clement^ bishop of Rome^ from A. D. 91 to 

* They are the Epistle to the Hebrews, the Epistles of James and 
Jade, the Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second and Third of John, 
and the Book of the Revelation. 
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110, Jn his letter addressed to the Corinthians, in which he 
refers to the Epistle of the apostle Paul to that church, with 
the perfect familiarity and confidence of one who knew that 
every Corinthian Christian was acquainted with that sacred 
writing 1 '* Take into your hands the Epistle of the blessed 
apostle Paul ; what has he written to you in the heginmng of 
Christianity] Truly by divine inspiration he gave you 
directions concerning himself and Cephas and ApoUos." 

To the age of this Epistle of Clement, we have the testi- 
mony of Irenaeus, (A. D. 97 — 202,) who says, "It was 
written by Clement, who had seen the blessed apostles and 
conversed with them." Ag^in, Dionysiiis, bishop of Corinth, 
(A. D. 170,) states that this Epistle of Clement was accus- 
tomed to be read in that church. Easebius, the faithful 
ecclesiastical historian, (A. D. 315,) also bears witness to it. 
Thus the truth and importance of Clement's testimony are 
clear — and wh^t is his testimony? He has fifty or sixty 
quotations from the New Testament, or allusions to the 
language of it, from nineteen of the sacred books. So 
irresistible is our argument from the beginning. 

Shall I then Stop to refer to Ignatius, bishop of Antioch, 
in the year 70 1 Shall I remind you that he is spoken of by 
Xrraiaeus, Origen (A. D. 230) aiid Eusebius and Jerome 1 
(A. D. 315 and 420.) Shall I tell you that he speaks of the 
gospels and qpistles as already collected into volumes 1 How 
complete the voluities were, we know not ; but the familiarity 
with which he speaks of them, supposes the acknowledged 
au^enttcity of most of our books. He says, in substance, 
that " in order to understand the will of God, he fled to the 
gospels, which he believed no less than if Christ in the flesh 
had been speaking to him ; and to the writings of the apostles, 
whom he esteemed as the presbytery of the whole Christian 
church." His words are, ** Fleeing to the gospels as the flesh 
of Jesus, and to the apostles as to the presbytery of the 
church." 

If I refer to Polycarp, it is only to quote die worck at the 
close of the account of his martyrdom, ^A. D. 168,) to show 
the care with which the cqpyists proceeded. ^* These things 
Caius hath extracted from the writings of Irenaeus, the dis- 
ciple of Pol J carp, who also lived with Irenaeus. And I, 
Socrates of Corinth, have transcribed from the c<^y of Caius ; 
grace be with you ail. A&d I, Pionius, have transcribed from 
Uie fore-mentioned, having made search for it and received 

VOL. I. 8 
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the knowledge of it from a revelation made to me by Poly** 
carp) when now almost obsolete." This Pionius was after- 
wards himself a martyr. 

If I proceed to the second century, what choice shall I 
make from the almost innumerable citations of Justin Martyr, 
Irenseus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, and others, who 
lived in the very next age to the apostle John I 

Shall I tell you that Justin Martyr calls the gospels, " The 
Memoirs,'* " Memoirs of the Apostles," " Christ's Memoirs V 
and testifies, *' that on the day called Sunday, an assembly 
takes place of all the inhabitants of the towns, or villages, 
and the memoirs of the apostles or the writings of the prophets 
are publicly read as long as the time permits; and when the 
reader has ended, the president, by a discourse, exhorts and 
persuades them to imitate those excellent things." This is 
not merely a dry testimony to authenticity, but a testimony 
clothed with facts, religious solemnities and public reading 
and exposition, and which places beyond all question the un- 
disputed authority of the sacred botoks. 

I cannot stop to quote Irenaeus, though he gives a critical 
account of the manner in wh\ch the four gospels were written, 
with the care almost of a modem divine. 

I pass by Clemens also and others, in order to show Irom 
Tertullian the precision with which the divine books were 
traced up to the apostles. ** Although Marcion rejects the 
Revelation of St Jolm, yet the order of bishops reckoned up 
from the beginning, shows John to be the author. Thus the 
genuineness of the rest is acknowledged. I say, therefore, 
that in the churches, not only apostolical, but in all united 
with them in the communion of the sacrament, that gospel 
of St. Luke which we especially defend, is supported ever 
since its publication." This, you will observe, was written 
about the year of Christ 300^— not in the year 1830, as from 
the clearness of the reasoning we might have almost su]|^sed. 
Could We have stronger proof, if we had been contemporaries 1 

But I must hasten through the third and fourth centuries, 
though witnesses call to me on all hands, in order to appeal 
to St. Jerome, (A. D. 342—420,^ esteemed the most learned 
of the fathers, who resided long m Palestine, and who gives 
us three formd catalogues of the books of the New Testament, 
each of them exactly as we have them now, except that in 
the first he expresses a doubt about the Epistle to the Hebrews. 
Jerome cdlated many ancient Greek cc^ies of the New Tea- 
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tament He informs Damasus^ bishop of Rome, that ** as 
copies were dispersed over the world, he sat as an arbiter, and 
distinguished the copies which Agreed with the truth of the 
Greek, from others/' It is not a little curious that father 
Simon, about a hundred yeai's since, gives us the following 
words, transcribed from the end of an excellent Latin manu- 
script, nearly nine hundred years old : '' The library of St. 
Jerome, presbyter of Bethlehem, according to the Greek, col- 
lated by the most correct copiesf." We have here, therefore, 
a critical edition of the New Testament, published one 
thousand four hundred years since, formed on the collation 
of ancient manuscripts, (ancient, that is, in the fourth cen- 
tury,) and containing the same books as our present canon. 
Can evidence be more decisive 7 , 

I ought to pass on to other topics ; but first let me give you 
a specimen of testimonies which include some mark of the 
love which the primitive Christians bore to the holy books ; for 
I am most anxi9us to leave a sacred impression of the value 
of Christianity on the minds of the young. Pamphilus the 
Martyr (A. D. 294) "was remarkable,'* we are told, " above 
all men for a most sincere zeal for the divine books ; he not 
only lent copies of the scriptures to be read, btit most cheer- 
fully made a ffiil of them to men and women who were eager 
to read them." • 

Valens, a deacon, who suffered with Pamphihis, " was so 
well skilled in the divine scriptures, that there was no dis- 
cernible difference between his reading of them and his re- 
citing them by heart, though it were whole pages together." 

" It was one of the affecting scenes of the persecution, (A. D. 
303,) to see the sacred and divine books burned in market 
places. The martyrs were interrogated if they had any divine 
books or parcjiments. They replied. We have ; but we do 
not give them up ; it is better for us to be burned with fire, 
than to give up Ae divine scriptures." 

Once more, the Emperor Constantine " from the time of 
his conversion (A. D. 312) resolved to give himself up to the 
reading of the scriptures. He had a kind of church in his 
palace, where, taking the sacred books in his own hands, he 
attentively read and meditated upon the divine oracles before 
the whole assembly of his courtiers." On one occasion he 
wrote thus to Eusebius: "The city that bears our name 
(Constantinople) through the goodness of Providence in- 
creases daily, and there will be OQcasiop for erectii^ io it wx^ 
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okurches. Wherefore, we hope you will approve of our design, 
and take care to procure fifty copies of the divine scriptures, 
which you know to be necessary in churches ; of fine parchment^ 
legible, and easily portable, that they mrfy be the fitter for 
use; transcribed by such as are skilful in the art of fair 
writing." The orders were obeyed, and the copies sent in 
magnificently bound. Need I say that such love to the au- 
thentic writings of the apostles carries with it something more 
than cold assent to their authority ? The martyrs at the close 
of the third century, the Christian emperor at the beginning 
of the fourth, must have had the most complete assurance 
of their genuineness, to act with the sincerity and zeal^ and 
make the sacrifices, which we have been stating. 

IV. A very important proof of the atithenticity of our sa- 
cred books is derived from the admissions of heathen and 
J[ewish adversaries, and the conduct of the numerous sects 
and parties in the Qhurch from the earliest age. To this 
we have more than once referred ; but a specimen of the sort 
of proof thus obtained belongs to this place. 

The heathen philosopher Celsus (about the year A. D. 175) 
advances all kinds of objections against Christianity with 
much acuteness, resentment and scorn. But he never calls 
in question the genuineness of the New Testament. He 
argues from the facts and doctrines they contain, as the au- 
^entic writings of their reMiective authors. Nothing can 
prove more clearly, not only that such book,s did really exist 
in the second century, but that they were universally received 
by Christians, and that nothing could be alleged against them 
in that respect. 

Porphyry was iathe third century what Celsus had been 
in the second— an embittered, powerful heathen opponent. 
Yet he admits our books. His testimony is the more perti- 
nent and conclusive, because he showed that he would have 
denied their authenticity,, if it had been possible ; for he did 
actually venture to deny (without reason, indeed, but still he 
did deny) the genuineness of the prophet Daniel, and as^ 
serted that it was written afler the times of Antiochu^ 
Epiphanes. 

Julian, in the fourth century, comes in with a testimony, 
unwilling, indeed, as a heathen emperor^ but the more decisive, 
because he had once professed the Christian faith. What 
f^QUrse does he take 1 Po^s be pall in^ <|uestioQ tbe trutb 
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of our writings? Does he charge the Christians with impos- 
ing false books upon mankind ? No. He allows the facts 
of Christianity, and argues upon our gospels as the admitted 
W(»rks of the apostles aqd disciples of our Lord. 

The testimony of heretics is of almost equal importance. 
We have seen in our oWn day what eagerness of contention 
has been excited by the one single disputed text on the heav- 
enly witnesses, in the liflh cht^ter of the First Epistle of St. 
John. For half a century has the church been filled with 
the vehement controversy. It is quite certain, therefore, that 
in the bitterness of the Arian heresy, in the fourth century, 
if any thing solid could have been alleged, against the genuine- 
ness of our sacred books, it would have been brought forward 
with avidity. Some passages and some books were, in fact, 
denied by Marcion and a few wild enthusiasts of earlier days ; 
but after the settlement of the can<m, men of all sects and 
heresies admitted our writings. An Arian, in a conference 
with St. Austin, says : '' If you allege any thing from the di- 
vine scriptures, which fixe common to all, I must hear ; but 
what is not in the scriptures deserves no regard." And M 
the council of Nice, (A. D. 325,) where three hundred and 
eighteen bishops, besides innuiherable presbyters, deacons, 
and others, were assembled, on the occasicm of the Arian 
heresy, "The emperor," says Theodoret, << recommended 
to the bishops to decide all things by the scriptures. It is a 
pity, he said, that now, When their enemies were subdued, 
they should differ and be divided among themselv^ ; espe- 
cially when they had the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in writ- 
ing,"* 

From such witnesses to the authenticity of the New Testa-* 
ment who can turn away 1 If this evidence is not deemed 
satisfactory, it must arise from a want, I do not say of faith, 
but of common candor of mind. I am aware, indeed, that 
we cannot put those who are not familiar with ecclesiastical 
hist(N-y, in possession of the sort of plenary ccmviction which 
fills the mind of the literary and well-informed student, who is 
acquainted with the names I cite, who knows all the chief 
events and dates of past times, and has been accustmned to 
historical researches — ^but then any hearer of good sense and 

* LardnBr thinks that, as this last circumstance is not mentioned by 
Eosebios, but rests only on the authority of Theodoret, it had perhaps 
better not be pressed. Still he raise» no objection, except the negative 
one cf wanting the confirmation of Eusebius. 
8* 
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honesty can underhand enough of the statement to see the 
mass of SOLID and undisputed facts adduced in favor of 
the Christian scriptures. And his want of habits of historical 
inquiry holds much more against his receiving the mere cavils 
of unbelievers, than i^ does against his practically submitting 
to this part of the evidences of bis faith. I want only a right 
temper of mind in the hearer, and I leave to his conscientious 
judgment the determination of the cause. But I proceed 
to an argument palpable almost to our senses. 

V. For the number and antiquity op our manuscripts 
OF THE New Testament. is an argument for the authenticity 
of its sacred contents. 

The greater part of the apocryphal books are either entirely 
lost, or are preserved by a singk manuscript. Oar most au- 
thentic and most admired classics, as Herodotus, are known 
only from ten or fifleen manuscripts ; many are come down to 
us, after lying hid for ages, in one manuscript only. Now the 
manuscripts of our sacred books abound in every ancient 
library in every part of Christendom. They amount in the 
whole to many thousands. About five hundred have been 
ai^ally examined and compared or collated, with extraordi- 
nary caror Many of them run up to the eighth, seventh^ sixths 
fifth and fourth centuries; the Codex Bezse, found in the 
monastery of Irenseus, at Lyon in France, and presented by 
the reformer, whose name it bears, to the university of Cam^- 
bridge, is supposed by Dr. Kipling, the editor of the facnsimile 
of itv to be of the second century. The Codex Alexandrinu« 
and Codex Vaticanus are supposed to be of the fourth. Now 
these manuscripts piish back our proof to the age next but one 
or two to that wif^ the last of the apostles died, and join on 
with the date of the manuscripts compared by Jerome and 
Eusebius, (A. D. 315—420,) and thus bring us up, as it were, 
to the very times of the promulgation of the gospel. 

Let any one compare the gospels and epistles as extant in 
our ancient manuscripts, with the passages cited in Jerome, 
Eusebius, Tertullian, Ireneeus, who had the very originals 
before them, or the immediate transcripts from those originals, 
ftnd he will find ajmost the whole of our present canon.* 

The prodigious number of these manuscripts, the distant 

* This fiirther proves that the sacred books have eomk down to us 
tmcormpted. The various readings in different mantucripts do not 
affect a single doctrine or precept of the Christian revelation. 
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eoantrtes whence they were collected, and this identity of their 
contents with the quotations in the fathers of different ages, 
place the New Testament incomparably above all other ancient 
works in point of evidence of authenticity. 

And this leads me to produce a noble passage from TertuW 
tian, who was born about fifty or sixty years 'uAet the death of 
St. John. In the thirty-sixth chapter Of his work against 
heresies, he says,^^ — 

''Come now, thou who wilt exercise thy curiosity more 
profitably in the buuness of thy salvation, run-through the 
apostdical chtnrches, in which the very chairs of the apostles 
still preside, in which their authentic letters (some render it, 
^' original"— liters authentic®) are recited, sounding forth the 
▼oiee and representing the countenance of each. Is Achaia 
near you,' you have Corinth. If you are not far from Mace* 
donia, you have Thessalonica. If you are near to Italy, you 
have Rome, firom whence also our assertion will be readily 
Gonfirmed.'' 

What a striking appeal is this to the actual original Greek 
of the New Testament books, perhaps to the very autogri^s 
of the diviae writers-^or if the word authentice means only, 
w^k4itte8ted — ^yet to the undoubted transcripts of the sacred 
epistles ! When we connect this yith the fine expreeeibn, that 
'* the very chairs of the apostles still presided," as it were, ** in 
their respective churches," and. that their epistles j when recit- 
ed, '' «K»ded forth the voice and represented the countenance 
of each apoede ;" and when we remember that those churches 
are appealed to, and those only, to which the sacred letters 
wisve addressed, and that the inquirer is sent by Tertullian 
(in the second century, be it noted) to examine the hooks for 
himself; — ^I say, when we consider all this, and associate ft in 
our minds with the critical revision of ancient manuscripts 
nade by Eusebius and Jerome in the fourth and fifth centuries^ 
nod our Codex Bezse, Codex Alexa»drinus, and Codex Vati-^ 
canus, probably of the very same date now existing-^I ask 
whet^r it does not present the proof of the authenticity of the 
New Testament before the very eyes, and render it palpable 
. almost to the s^tses of tnankind. 

VI. I add that none of these external proofs op 
AUTHENTICITY can be adduced for the apocryphal books of 
the New Testament ; wluch exhibit, indeed, every internal 
mark of being unauthentic and spurious. It is no indiscrim- 
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mate admission, therefore, for which we plead. We show that 
the marks of authenticity are actually wanting in all pretended 
sacred writings. 

1. We have no proof that any of them existed in the first 
century. 2. They are not quoted by the apostolical fathers. 

3. Few or no manuscripts of them exist 4. They were not 
read in the churches of Christians. 5. Were not admitted 
into their volumes. 6. Do not appear in their catalogues. 7* 
Were n6t noticed by their adversaries. 8. Were not alleged 
by different parties as of authority in their controversies. 9. 
Were not subjects amongst them of commentaries, versions, 
collations,- expositions. 10. Were passed over in silence, <Hr 
actually rejected during the three first centuries, and repro- 
bated almost universally by Christian writers of succeeding 
ages. That is, they are not authentic* 

Besides this total want of external evidence of their genu* 
ineness, there is the strongest internal evidence in proof of 
their being spurious. 1. For they propose doctrines and 
practices contrary to those which are certainly known to be 
true. 2. They are filled with absurd and fi'ivolous details. 3. 
They relate as miracles, stories both useless and improbable. 

4. They mention things which are later than the time when 
the individual author lived whose name the book bears. 5. 
Their style is totally different from that of the genuine books 
of the New Testament 6. They assert things in direct con- 
tradiction to authentic history, both sacred and profane. 7. 
They contain studied imitations of passages in the genuine 
scriptures. . 8. They abound with gross fdsehoods. That is, 
they are spurious ; and illustrate, by a perfect contrast, the un- 
doubted authenticity of the canonical books.t 

But thii^ lead^ us to another argument 

YII. The STYLE AND MANNER of the books of the New 
Testament fiimish an unanswerable proof of their being 
genuine. 

I observed in the last Lecture, that there was nothing in the 
style or contents of the New Testament inconsistent with the 
age and characters of the professed authors ; and that the 
inward traces of genuineness and truth shone brightly through- 
out the books of it. 

We have just been pointing out the marks of spurioumess 

• Paley. ♦ T. H. Homo, i, 721. 
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m the appcryplial books, from theiir gross defects in these very 
fespects. 

A nearer view of the contents of the Christian books will 
bring out a positive evidence of the most undeniable kind in 
feyor of their authenticity. 

For the style of the New Testament agrees with the times 
of the apostles of our Lord, ajud with no other. It is Greek ; 
not the pure Greek which the critic, perhaps, would most ad-* 
mire ; but Greek intermingled with Hebrew and Syriac idioms. 
It is a language which no one could write, but a person who 
had acquired a knowledge of the Greek after an education in 
a country where Chaldee and Syriac were the vernacular 
tCHigues. The destruction of Jerusalem^ and the total subver- 
skin of the Jewish polity within forty years afler our Lord's 
risaurrection, made so entire a change in the hngn^ge, asso- 
ciations, habits, familiar knowledge, terms of esipression of the 
dkpersed Jewish people, that an impostor, at any tin\e poste- 
rior to the death of the last of the apostles, would have written 
in a different style from that of the New Testament A Greek 
or Ro^lan Christian would have wanted the peculiar tincture 
of ^e Jewish literMure prevaJept before the fall of Jerusalem. 
A Jewish convert would bave been wanting in the intermixed 
style iand manner of the Hellenistic Jew. The idiomatic 
character lasted only for a brief period, and then perished. 
Even in the second .century, the language of the Christjlaii 
writers, in their works now extant, iniallibly proves that the 
New Testament was not produced iq that age. A relater of 
falsehoods could by no stretch of genius have raised up from 
nothing, and have preserved with undeviating uniformity, the 
peculiarities and familiar colloquial idioms of a lost language. 

This argument is strengthened by considering the minute 
and circumstantial 45haracter of the narratives of the New 
Testament, and the perpetual allusions to passing events in 
the epistolary parts of it All is in detail. Ypu have the 
names of friends and enemies, the circumstances of time and 
place, the occasions which introduced, and the consequences 
that followed each action. You see every thing. You seem 
to move in the train of our Lord or his apostles. The nar- 
rative no sooner changes its scene, than a new set of names, 
occasions, incidents, personages, facts^ — all the most natural 
imaginable — surround it. 

Then there are numerous, and, so to speak, fearless allu- 
i^iQlis to complicated events, to different branches of faipilies^ 
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which, bearing a coi(binon appellation, confound at furst sight 
the most tenacious recollection, and yet are found to be 
always correctly alluded to. The usages of the Jews, their 
divisions into sects, their popular opinions, are all described 
or referred to with the ease of things perfectly familiar. The 
different high-priests, the various Roman governors, the 
Herods, the geographical position of different places in Pales- 
tine, are minutely, and, as we should say, speaking of other 
books, unnecessarily brought in. The accuracy of all these 
can only be accounted for by one supposition — the truth of the 
story. Fictitious works never descend into such particulars.^ 
Manetho's account of the Egyptian dynasties is vague and 
general : whilst Thucydides' and Csesar's authentic histories 
of the wars of which they were eye-witnesses, abound in cir- 
cumstances of time, person, place. The circumstantiality of 
the New Testament proclaims its authenticity ; and when 
connected with the single fact, that the whole scene was swept 
away before the middle of the first century, makes that au*- 
thenticity certain and palpable. 

Further, notwithstanding all this copiousness of allusion^ 
the sacred writers agree with each other. Eight author?, 
composing twenty-seven works, during an interval of sixtf 
years, widi no appearance of concert or symptom of artificial 
method ; but, on the contrary, with a thousand seeming dis- 
agreements, and many actual obscurities in point of arrange- 
ment and order — writing also on every kind of topic connect- 
ed with the religion they promulgated, and addressing 
different churches on different points of doctrine and practice 
— I say, the substantial harmony of these writings stamps 
upon them an authenticity which nothing can impeach. A 
thousand undesigned coincidences have been pointed out 
between the Gospels, the Acts, and Epistles,t too slight in 
themselves to have been concerted, and yet, when brought out, 
flashing conviction upon every mind. During the space of 
eighteen centuries, not one contradiction has been established 

* The French author, to whom I referred in my last Lecture, gives 
an example of a work which professed to be the production of the age 
of Louis XIV^ — merely one hundred years since — ^the spuriousness of 
which was detected by the want of circumstantiality, of minutenesa 
of reference and naturalness of remark in the narrative. — PetUUM 
Judie. ut supra. 

t By Dr. raley in his Here Pauline^ and ktely by Mr. Blunt in hif 
Yeracit^ of the Gospels^ 
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against our sacred books ; and for this plain reaaGOr-Hhey ace 
the genuine production of the inspired writers., 

The confirmation of the chief facts recorded in the New 
Testament, by heathen and Jewish authors, is a further evi^ 
dence of authenticity. Every thing that admits of being 
proved by the writings of contemporary liistoriana — ^by Jose- 
phus, Tacitus, Suetonius, &c., as we shall see more fully in 
the next discourse — is so proved. The substratum of the 
gospel history is found in the writings of the most bitter ad- 
versaries. 

Again, the openness and simplicity of the whole manner 
and cast of the New Testament writings confirm the argument 
of authenticity. A fraudulent composition may always be 
detected, in one part or other, by artificial attempts to hide 
some things and display others, according as a human and 
debased prudence dictates. Commendations are dealt out — 
irritation aiid prejudice appear — apologies are made— effect 
is studied^— the passions of men and the opinions of the times 
are consulted—- <^uriosity is gratified at one time, national pride 
at another. Now the divine scriptures stand free from all this. 
Their simplicity and naturalness are inimitable. The New 
Testament has the frankness and straight-forwardness of an 
honest witness in a court of justice, who carries on his coun- 
tenance and in all his expressions the credentials of truth. 
Our sacred writers let every thing speak for itself They 
conceal . nothing ; they make no apologies ; they consult no 
popular prepossessions ; they hide no faults in their own cpn- 
duct ; they bestow no commendation ; they utter no expressions 
of wonder; they flatter no one. They speak with the candor 
and openness of persons perfectly familiar with the trath of all 
they narrate, and who know they are addressing contempo- 
raries as familiar with the facts as themselves. There is i^ot a 
chapter read in our churches which should not strike every 
pious hearer as incapable of being an invention. 

In short, it is not too much to say, that such is the style 
and manner of our divine books, as to evince their authen- 
ticity, independently of that mass of direct historical testimony 
which is increasing ip every age. 

For this is a fuither argument. 

VIII. The UNEXPECTED CONFIRMATIONS which have arisen 
in different ages, and from the most opposite quarters, to the 
authenticity of the New Testament 
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About the close of the sixteenth century, the then bishop 
of Antioch sent over to Europe a Syriac version of the New- 
Testament, in the language of the inhabitants of Pates- 
tine, where the Christian religion was first propagated. The 
work, previously, was utterly unknown in Europe. It was 
foutid upon examination to be a manuscript, probably of the 
second century. It agrees entirely with our canon so far as it 
extends ; for it contains twenty-four books, only wanting the 
second' ind third of St. !John and the Revelation. This strik- 
ing and unlooked-for confirmation of the authenticity of the 
New Testament, received additional importance by a copy 
of the same Syriac version brought over, from Syria by Dr. 
Claudius Buchanan in 1806, and presented t6 the university 
of Cambridge. The manuscript is supposed to be of the 
seventh century, and contains twenty-six books, — all except 
the Revelation.* The sections of each book, and sometimes 
the words, are numbered.t The addition of two books in 
thi^ copy, and the marks of extreme care in the transcription, 
give a considerable value to this discovery in itself, besides that 
deriyed from its falling in with the previous copy of the second 
century. Both concur in supporting our authentic books. 

Again, our Sir Thomas Rowe, in the year 1628, brought 
over a manuscript of part of the sacred Bible, as a present to 
King Charles the first, from Cyrillus Lucaris, patriarch of 
Constantinople. It is called the Codex Alexandrinus, because 
he had brought it from Alexandria^ atid it is now in the British 
Museum. Dr. Woide, who published a fac-simile of the New 
Testament, in 1786, considers it of the date of about A. D. 
370. It agrees with our books. 

Once more. In 1817, M. Angelo Mai, whorr% we have 
already mentioned, discovered, in the library of St. Ambrose, 
a part of the hitherto unknown, MsBso-Gothic Version of the 
New Testament, made by Ulphilas, the bishop of the Maeso- 

* See Dr. Yeates's interesting account of this MS. 

t The ime to St. John's Gospel is, " The Holy Gospel preached by 
John the Apostle." The Subscript, " Here endeth the holy Gospel 
preached by the Apostle John ; preached at Ephesus. Its words are 
1938." At the close of the foor Gospels is the GetUrtd SuhscHpU 
" Here end, by the aid of divine grace, the books of the holy Gospel 
of Matthew, Mark, Lnke and Joh^. All the words according to t^eir 
letters, are 9937." At the close of the Epistle to the Hebrews is a 
Betxfnd Suhscriptf *^ Here endeth liie writings of ^e fourteen Epistles of 
the blessed Paul, the holy Apostle atfl wifi6 mafitep^^builder of ^ 
Church of Christ." 
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GothSy in the year 370. We had fn-erioady only tM>me oon^ 
siderable portions of the jR)ur gospels, and fragments of St* 
Paul's Epistle to the Romans. Two MS. copies bf the 
thirteen Epistles are now found, and some parts of tne Old Tes- 
tament ; which last are the more valuable, because not the 
smallest portion of the Old Testament was known to be in 
existence, and they contain fragments of the books of Kings, 
which refute the tale of Gibbon, repeated after Phiiostorgius 
the Arian,* ** that Ulphilasbad prudently suppressed the four 
books of Kings, as they might tend to irritate the fierce and 
sanguinary spirit of his countrymen." It is thus that the 
scoffs and blunders of the unbeliever are from time to time 
exposed by facts. 

I come now to a most curious and important discovery. 
Busel3ius, (A. D. 315,) speaking of the writings of the " an- 
cient ecclesiastical men," says : ** There is also come to our 
hands a dialogue, a disputation of Caius, held at Rome in the 
tin^e of Zephyrinus,.(A. D. 105 — ^214,) withProclus, a patron 
of the Calaphrygfan heresy, in which.he reproves the rashness 
and audacity of his adversary, in composing new writings or 
scriptures; and makes mention of (mly thirteen £pistles of the 
holy. apostle, not reckoning that of the Hebrews." St. Jerome, 
in his book of illustrious men, refers to the same work, and 
says, it was a very celebrated disputation. 

After citing this passage of Eusebius, Dr. Lardner expresses 
his deep regret that Eusebius had not given us the cata- 
logue itself; our first complete one being that of Athanasius, 
120 or 130 years lat^r. v 

Now it is remarkable, that in the year 1740, more than 
fifteen centuries after the time of Caius, a fragment, which is 
most probably apart of the lost dialogue — ^^and, if not, is clearly 
of the same age— was discovered by Muratori, in a MS. 
volume in the Ambrosian library at Milan, written in the 
eighth century. The present learned president of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, has published a critical edition of the frag^ 
ment.t It was probably written towards the close of tbe 
second century, if not earlier. It contains not merely a dis- 
tinct reference to certain books of the New Testament by 
name, but a formal catalogue of those sacred writings, with 

* Gibbon, vi. 969. Lardner, in loo. Horae. 

t Dr. Martin Routh, in his ReliquiiB Sacrse, Ozon. 1B14, vol. ii. 1-^ 
33. and vol. iv. 1 — 37. He has completed what Marfttori, GallandiuSy 
Stoschius, Keiliusi Mosheim and Freindaller had begun. 
VOL. I. 9 
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obsenrations on the circumstances connected with them. It 
makes a marked distinction also between them and eccle- 
siasticid and apocryphal books. The language is striking : 
** It is not fit that gall should be 'mingled with honey." In a 
fragment it is impossible to .determine what books might be 
enumerated in the lost parts ; but it actually contains a list 
of twenty-two books of our canon. 

As the fragment is exquisite, and has never, I believe, ap- 
peared in our language, I shall be excused if I attempt a 
translation, so far as the imperfect state of the reading will 
allow. It begins of course abruptly. 

" At which, however, he was present, and thus he described 

things. In the third place, is the book of Che gospel according to 
St. Luke. Luke, the physician, wrote it in due order, in his own 
name, after the ascension of Christ, when Paul had taken him with 
him, as one also studious of truth. Yet neither did he see the 
Lord in the flesh ; but as he had a perfect knowledge of every 
thing, he begins to speak from the birth of John. In the fouilli 
place, the gospel of John^ one of the disciples. He, upon being 
urged to write it by the fellow-disciples and bishops, said to those 
around him, ' Fast with pie now for three days^ and what shall be 
revealed to each, let us communicate, that we may know whether 
the gospel shall be written or not' The same night it was revealed 
to Andrew, one of the apostles, that John should write every thing 
in his own name, all the rest giving it their authority. And, there- 
fore, although various points are taught in the several gospels, yet 
the faith of those who believe does not differs since by one guid- 
ing and overruling Spirit, the same things are declared in all 
the books concerning the nativity, the passion, the resurrection, 
the conversation, of the Lord with his disciples, and his twofold 
advent ; the first when he was despised in his humiliation, as it 
was foretold ; the second, which is yet future, when he shall be 
glorious in royal power. What wonder, therefore, if John so con- 
ndently declares every thing in his epistles also, saying of himself. 
Those things which we have seen with our eyes, and heard i&ith our 
ears J and otar hands Jutve handled^ have we written. For thus he 
professes himself, not only a beholder and hearer, but also a writer 
in due order, of all the wonderful things of the Lord.* . 

"But the Acts of all the Apostles are written in one book. 
Luke comprehends tliem in the work addressed to the excellent 
Theophilus, because every thing tpok place in his presence ; as - 
other accounts clearly declare the sufferings of Peter and the 
journey of Paul from Kome to Spain.f 

* Thus we have the four Gospels acknowledged as canonical. 

t The Acts of the Apostles ore next admitted as canonical. The 
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^ But the Epistles of Paul, what they are, fit>m irhtt i^ace they 
were sent, or &om what cause, he hipiself declares Uf those who 
are willing to inquire ; first of all forbidding heresy and schism to 
the Corinthians, and circumcision to the Galatians. He wrote, 
however, more at lefigth to the Romans, accOTdin^ to the order of 
the scriptures, teachmg that Christ was the chief end of them. 
Each of which things we must of necessity discuss, since the bless- 
ed apostle Paul himself, following the order of his senior John, 
writes only to seven churches, by name, in such <»rder as tbb : first 
to the Corinthians ; secondly to the Ephesians ; thirdl]^ to the Phi- 
lippians ; fourthly to the Colossians ; fifthly to the Galatians ; sixthly 
to the Thessalonians ; seventhly to the Romans. But although 
he wrote a second time to the Corinthians and Thessalonians rar 
reproof, yet but one church is acknowledged, scattered over the 
whole world. And John also, in the Apocalypse, although he writes 
to seven churches, yet speaks to all.* Further, one Epistle to Phi- 
lemon, and one to Titus, and two to Timothy, fi-om affection and 
love ; yet are they sanctified and counted s&cred, in the honor of 
the Catholic church, and in the direction of ecclesiastical dis- 
cipline.f There is circulated also another to the Laodiceans, lUid 
another to the Alexandrians forged^ in the name of Paul, to support 
the heresy of Marcion ; and many more which cannot be received 
into the Catholic church. For it is not fit that gall should be mixed 
with honey. But an Epistle of Jude and two of the above- written 
John, are accounted genuine in the Catholic church.^ And the 
Book of Wisdom written by the friends of Solomon m honor of 
him.|| The apocalypses -of John and Peter are the only ones we 
receive, which last some Christians do not allow to be read in the 
church.1F Further, the Shepherd was written by Hennas, very 
lately, in our time, in the city of Rome, bishop Pius, his brother, 
filling the see of the city of Rome. And therefore it ought in- 

histories of Peter and Paul, afterwards referred to, are not canonical, 
but are merely " other accounts.*' 

* See Note II . 

i Thirteen Epistles of St. Paul. ' This agrees with Eusebius's ac< 
count. The Epistle to the Hebrews is not noticed. 
, t The condemnation of the apocryphal books is very important : 
he calls them forgeries. 

§ Three of tbe^Catholic Epistles are canonical. 

II This sentence is obscure. It has nothing to do with the canon 
of the New Testament. Could it have slipped in. firom any other part 
of the MSS. ? What has the Book of Wisdom to do with the New 
Testament ? 

IT A doubt only is here cast upon the Apocalypse of St. Peter. But 
the strong terms in which the Apocalypse of St. John is mentioned in 
the preceding passage, as well as here, clearly mark the canonical 
authority of that book. It is possible that the Apocalypse of Peter 
mav refer to that^art of his second Epistle, where ^* the new h^v^s 
and new earth" are spoken of. 
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deed to be re&d ; but it- cannot be published in the churoh to the 
people to the end of time, either amon^t the prophets, whose 
number is complete, or amongst the ai^osdes.* 

^ But we receive nothing whatever ef Arsinoes, or Valentinus, 
or Mitiades, who also have written a new Book of Psalmd for 
Marcion ; the supporters, together with Basilides, of the Asiatic 
Oataphrygefi.''t 

When we cotiBider that this statement was made in a public 
and celebrated disputation at Rome — in the face of heretics— 
for the very purpose of distinguishing authentic from pretended 
books of scripture, — and this scarcely a century after the death 
of St. John — ^that moreover it is referred to by Busebius in 
the beginning of the fourth, and again by Jerome in the be- 
ginning of tl^ fifth century, as of acknowledged authority ; 
and that it was discovered only in 1740, it must be allowed to 
afl&>rd an irresistible confirmation of our argument. A manu- 
script fragment of the second century, unexpectedly discovered 
in the eighteenth, is a proof as extraordinary as it is conclusive. 
It establishes the whole account of the authenticity. 

Thus, for eighteen hundred years, the evidences of authen- 
ticity have been increasing, by the discovery of external testi- 
monies ; whilst the more the internal style and structure of 
the sacred books have been studied during the sanie length 
of time, the stronger has been the conviction of their genuine- 
ness on every candid mind. 

I add as a last confirmation of all the above proofs— 

IX. That our sacred volume is unique and unparalleled 
in the history of the world. 

There has never been any work like it, or pretending to be 
like it. No books were ever written, or professed to te writ- 
ten, by the founders of a religion, and exposed from the first 
to the view of mankind, but the records (I include t)ie Old 
Testament) of the Christian faith. 

Heathenism had no sacred books, no exposition of truth, no 
authentic writings submitted by its founders to the view of 
mankind^. Heathenism crept into the world from the remains 
of the original revelation to our first parents^ aided by the light 
of natursd conscience, the policy of human governments, and 

* Observe here the due respect ^ven to the ecclesiastical books, 
and vet the difference put between Uiem and the canonical on the one 
band, and the apocryphal on the other. 

I I refer the learned reader to the dissertation of Dr. Routh for an 
explanation of these obscure expressions. 
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the scattered rays of the light of Judaism. But there was no 
promulgation, there w^e^ no sacred books, there were no ex- 
positions of doctrine ai)id duty, published by the founders and 
authors of the system. The Koran of Mahomet is only a 
corruption of our Christian books, and taken from them. The 
Shasters of the Hindoos were never pretended to be the writ- 
ings of the first founders of the religion, were never promul- 
gated; never submitted to 6ie popular eye, and make no prch 
fession of teaching the body of mankind the knowledge of 
their duties. 

The sacred volume remains alone, without a rival, the ' 
genuine production of the first founders of Christianity, offered 
to the examination of all, and standing, like th@ works of the 
Almighty in the wonders of creation, the monument of its 
own divine original — a book, occupied in the popujar instruc- 
tion of mankind, and level to the capacity, and adapted to the 
necessities of all — a book which, needing less of external 
evidence than any other ancient work, is surrounded by eyery 
species of it in unequalled accumulatiou and force. 

Such, then^ is the summary of the arguments fi>r the authen- 
ticity of the New Teistament. Such are the proofs which 
sustain the observations of the last Lecture. 

It was then shown, generally, that the genuineness of our 
books is supported by the same kind of arguments as men 
constantly employ on all similar occasions — that not one mark 
of spuriousness appears in our divine bocAs — that it was mor- 
ally impossible, from the circumstfmces of the case, that they 
could be forged^that men are continually admitting ancient 
books on the slightest external evidence — and that every ex- 
ternal and internal proof unites to satisfy a reasonable and 
candid inquiier of the truth of the New Testament* 

These general observations have been now established by 
actudly tracing out this transmission of our books — ^by noticing 
the progress of the settlement of the canon — by observing in 
all the specimens of the testimonies of Christian writers? the 
utmost sincerity— by weighing the admission of heathen 
adversaries and heretics — by running up our numerous an- 
cient manuscripts now extant, to the manuscripts of Jeronae 
and to the autographs, or immediate copies of autogr j^hs, in 
the hands of Terttillian — by eonsidering that tne apocryphal 

* Lecture iV. 
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books want e?ery one of these marks of authenticity, and 
are branded with every criterion of spuriousness— 4)y advert- 
ing to the style and manner of the sacred penmen ; and to the 
unexpected confitmations which are continually arising from 
the most extraordinary quarters— ^and by observing, finally, that 
our sacred volume stands unparalleled in the history of the world. 
Let me for one instant observe, in conclusimi, that it is 
T9E LOTE OF CHRISTIANS TO THE BiBLE, which has furnlshed 
us with tltie accumulated testimony which we have been re- 
viewing. Can we fail, then, to admire that care of Divine 
Providence, which made the spontaneous dictate of gratitude 
for redemption the means of pouring down upon us the 
stream of proofs of i;he re<^rd by which it was conveyed ! 
Had the cold and theoretical Christianity which now prevails, 
been all that the first converts knew, our religion would have 
expired at its birth; It was the holy ardor of their love — ^it 
was the emotion of their gratitude for the discoveries made 
in the authentic scriptures — ^it was the astonishment excited 
bv the mysteries of redemption, the agony of the cross, the 
glory of the resurrection, the consolation^ of the divine Com- 
forter — it was the light and grace shed upon the miseries of 
ntankind by the Sun of righteousness, which made the BiUe 
-what it was to the first Christians. This fixed it in their 
hearts, entwined it around their first principles of action, and 
connected it with their habitual language and doctrine. And 
it is to this we otve, under God, the copious testimonies on 
which our faith now rests. 

Let the detail of these testimonies, then, bring us back to 
that siMPLiciTT OF i^ovB TO Cheist fit>m which they flowed. . 
Let us delight in our Bibles. Let the discovery of our lost 
estate, and th^ proffers of exuberant grace in the sacrifice 
cf Christ, which are there made to us, move and bear away 
our hearts. If, indeed, professed Christians had any just 
measure of this devout temper, they would not need such 
courses of Lectures a» I am now attempting. The pbvious 
arguments for the authenticity of the sacred scriptures would 
80 fall in with tlteir conviction of the excellency of the jgoe- 
pel, as at once to kiildle admiration, obedience, joy. The 
ficofTs of unbelief would no more affect them now, than the 
scorn of Celsus or Porphyry d«l the Christians of earlier 
days. They Would only see, in the bitterness of adversaries, 
whether ancient or modern, and in the admissions jthey are 
compelled to make, further reasons for adoring that mysterious 
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Providence, which, after employing the love of friends, 
overrules also the wraUi of enemies to the establishment of 
his own word. They would ascribe to its true cause — an in- 
difference to holiness and truth — that perverse ingenuity 
which can overlook the most luminous evidence, to follow 
some cloudy sophism, and which can adhere, amidst the 
blaze of evangelical light, to the darkness and uncertainty of 
human imaginations. 

And it is only by imbibing this holy love to Christ, that 
the evidences now can have their lull and proper effect upon 
the heart It is then the Christian will stand most firm. 
Unmoved by the fearful examples of disobedience against . 
conscience which abound, he will be only anxious to love his 
Bible more, to transcribe it into his heart and tile with greal- 
er fidelity, and to rise, by the means of these prpofii of authen- 
ticity, to that spiritual elevation of faith and joy in God, and 
of holy obedience to his will, which it is the end of afl eilelt- 
nal evidences to produce. 
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LECTURE VI. 

CREDIBILITY OF THE GOSPEL HISTORY. 

LUKE I. 1-4. 

Forasmuch as many have taken in hand to set forth in order a 
- declaration of those things which are most surely believed 
among us, even as they ddivered them unto us, which from 
' tht beginning were eyc'Untnesses and ministers of the word; 
it seemed good to me also, having had perfect understand' 
ing of all things frtmi the very first, to write unto thee, in 
order, most excellent Theophilus, that thou mightest know 
the certainty of those things wherein thou hast been in- 
structed. 

Having proved that the books of the New Testament are 
authentic, the whole question as to the external evidence 
is virtually settled. In pursuance, however, of our design, 
of fixing in the susceptible heart a deeper reverence for 
Christianity, by tracing out the separate steps of the great 
argument, I go on to the next question in order, which is 
— Whether the history contained in the New Testament may 
be fully credited ; that is, whether the sacred writers describe 
things as they really took place ; whether their books deserve 
to be implicitly trusted, so that a fact ought to be accounted 
true, .because it is found in them. 

The question embraces what the critics call the credibili- 
ty of the gospel history. 

It is to this that the words of my text immediately apply. St. 
Luke wrote his narrative to set right, perhaps correct, the 
accounts given by others — ^to show on what foundation the 
** things most surely believed" by the first Christians rested 
— tb do this by an appeal to those who " firom the beginning 
had been eye-witnesses and ministers of the word" — and to 
do it as one who himself " had a perfect understanding of all 
things firom the very first" — and thus to lay the firmest 
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grounds of credibility, and teach them ** the certaintj of thoie 
things wherein tliey had been instructed." 

On this question, then, the natural course for as to take, is 
to ask, in the first place, as we did on & former occasion, 
How do men act in common lifb under similar circumstances 9 
in what way do they ascertain the credibility of historical 
works? 

i take up any celebrated writings of this kind,-^DaTila*s 
History of the Civil Wars of France-*Lord Clarendon^s 
Histor;jr of the Great Rebellion — FaUier Paul's History of the 
Council of Trent, and I «sk, What ar<e the grounds oa which 
the credibility of such works rest ? 

Are the books themselves authentic t Are the principal 
facts in them supported by other testimonies? Do the 

HISTORIES THEMSELTBS and the CHARACTER OF THE WRITERS, 

furnish satisfactory proof of trustworthiness? These are 
the questions which lead to the natural evidences of the tnidi 
and fidelity of a narrative. 

In a similar way, then, I proceed as to the credibility of the 
New Testament books. I leave for die present the dnrine 
authority, inspiration, and other most important subseipieiit 
considerations. I confine myself to one plain point, Are the 
Christian writers deserving of entire credit in their narratives t 

To prove this, I appeal to the genuineness and authbm^ 
TiciTY of the books, as already established — to all other 
accessible sources of information— to the character ana 
CIRCUMSTANCES of the sacrcd writers themselves. 

When I shdl have gone through these particulars, a few 
observations will evince the authenticity and credibility of the 
books of the Old Testament, and the fidelity of our English 
authorized translation, and conclude this first division of 
our whole course. 

I. I appeal to the authenticity op the books of the 
New Testament, as involving their credibility. 

1. For it is very rare to meet with any authentic works of 
the historical kind, observes a profound writer,* in which the 
principal facts are untrue. Men who publish grave historical 
works, openly to the world, before all their countrymen, 
under their own name, can have no motive, no hope of being 
read, no possibility of compassing any one end, if they falsify 
the principal facts of their narrative. I know not that we 
* Hartley. 
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have a single instance apon record of sueh an attempt. And 
much less is this possible, when the history itself is contem- 
porary, and the writers record the facts of their own times, 
befii^-e the face of their own people and nation. 

If Davila, or Lewd Clarendon, or Father Paul, had falsified 
the principal facts* on which their his;tories proceed, what 
would it have availed them 1 Who would havfe given the 
least credit to their books ? What would have beejn the con- 
seopiences of their dishonesty, but shame and disgrace, with- 
Ofut the accomplishment of one single object? 
. The attempt to falsify contemporary writings becomea the 
more impracticable, in proportion as interest is excited, prej- 
udices are opposed, new modes of thinking and acting are 
introduced, and established habits broken up« 

Then I say, that the gospel history, being authentic, is 
therefore (Credible; that is, having been published at the 
very time, by the apostles, under their own names as eye- 
witnesses, before the face of mankind, enemies as well as 
friends, for the avowed purpose of propagating the Christian 
religion — ^is, therefore, deserving of credit — ^the main facts of it 
are true. / 

2. But, further, if the New Testament be authentic, the 
iflery small number of its principal facts, and the extraordinary 
prominence and importance of those facts, prove the credibil- 
ity of them. 

The Christian books do not treat of any long and difficult 
and remote scene, of history, of a multitude of complicated 
events involved in secret negotiations and transactions, as 
all our histories of England do. But they record a few, a very 
few principal facts, in a period of time extremely brief; but 
these facts, so broad, so notorious, of such prodigious impor- 
tance, so immediately affecting the business and bosoms of 
men, that it was utterly impossible that any imposition could 
be practised. 

About six or seven principal events comprehend every 
thing. The birth of an extraordinarjr person, whom the apos* 
ties call the Son of God — his series of wonderful works 
wrought before the eyes of mankind — ^his holy and benefi- 
cent life — his violent death by crucifixion — his resurrection 

* For as ^to minor questions, errors in judgment, over-statements, 
and the other ordinary effects of human frailty, I sav nothing; these 
wrre prevented in the case of the sacred writers, bv the inspiration, by 
wiiich, as we shall hereafter prove, they were guided. 
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— 4he desbeiit of the Holy Ghost. Upon the footing of 'these 
few facts, the apostles go forth to promulgate the gospel, and 
change the religion of the world; and whilst thus employed,- 
publish the account of the several events before the eyes of 
those who had Witnessed them. With such a design, it was 
morally impossiUe that the apostles, if they really wrote these 
histories, (as we have abundantly {Mfoved, and as we now 
consider to he admitted,) could have fkfeified facts of such 
prominence^ and awakening such intense interests The au*' 
thenticity proves the credibility. 

3. But^ yet more, the positive and varied testimonies 
which were brought forward to prove that the books of th6 
New Testament were genuine, «vinCe that the chief matters 
of them are credible. We marshalled those testimonies, in- 
deed, only to support the proposition then before nsj the 
authentic origin of the New Testament; but they were testi- 
monies, in most instances, more properly belonging to the 
credibility. In truth, the arguments for the genuineness of 
die sacred writings are so interwoven with those for their 
trustworthiness, and they support each other in such a varf. 
ety of ways, that it is extremely difficult to keep the proper 
distinction, so as not to anticipate and prove nfiore than the 
exactness of logical method requires ; or, in other words, the 
inconsistency of the contrary supposition is so great,' that you 
can scarcely imagine it. It cannot stand long enough to be 
confuted.* But it is quite clear that the Christian writers of 
the early centuries do not appeal t6 the New Testament^ 
merely as the production of the apostles, but as the undoubted 
record of the facts of the gospel history. Nor do the Jewish 
and heathen opponents argue against the books on any other 
ground. The question of authorship would hRve hftd no 
interest, except as bringing along with it that of fidelity ahd 
truth of history. Indeed, in almost all the testimonies adduced 
ift the last Lecture, we came at the evidence of authenticity 
through that of credibili^. When Justin Martyr, tor example, 
asserts (hat '^ the ^t Christians assembled on the Sunday, 
that the memoirs of the ^stles were read; and that the 
president afterwards exlunled the pedple to th^ imitation of 
such excellent things :" the passage is maiiifestiy,'and in the 

* See Dr. Gregory's Letters, vol. i. p. 89, &e. The remark is applj- 
cable to the entire ftrgament—all the parts of it hnmg together. The 
miracles, more especially, as we shall see in the next Lecture, rest on 
the general credibility of the books of' the New Testament. 
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first inBtaiieey ft proof of the full credit attached to the facta 
recorded in the New Testament ; though of course that im- 
plies the existence of the books which recorded them, and the 
uncontradicted reception of them as the authentic writings 
,of the apostles. So of all the rest. The quotations are made, 
not to prove the auUienticity, which we gather from them 
incidentally, as it were, but for the highest and most practical 
purposes — ibr exhortation and reproof and consolation, as 
deducible firom the^uth of the several facts which they refer 
to — ^that is, as resting upon the credibility of the history. 

Here, then, we might pause. The authenticity, under the 
circumstances of the case before us, sufficiently sustains the 
credibility. The reascm why we dwelt so long on that pre- 
liminary question will now be appreciated. It carries every 
thing with it. Nor can any mere cavil or surmise on minor 
points be allowed, for a moment, to shake this solid conclusion. 
Y^o must have strong and decisive testimonies — facts supported 
by historical documents — ancient and undoubted witnesses 
more numerous and trustworthy than those we have adduced^ 
before we can entertain any doubts as to the full confidence 
due to the gospel history. I need not say, that /no such tes- 
timonies have ever been produced, or attempted to be pro^ 
duced. Christianity has never yet met with a fair and manly 
adversary. ' 

I proceed to iqppeal, 

II. To ALL OTHER ACCSSfllBLB SOURCES OF INFORMATION. 

For this is the second way in which we try this questicm 4>f 
credibility. , 

1. The governors of the RomaQ provinces were accustomed 
to send to Rome accounts of remarkable transactions, which 
were preserved as the acts of their respective governments. 
Pontius Pilate gave an account of the death and resurrection 
of Christ in his Memoirs of Jewish affairs, called Acta Pilati. 
Eusebius, (A. D. 315,) referring to them, says, "Our Sa- 
viour's resurrection being much talked of throughout Palestine, 
Pilate informed the emperor of i)L.'' To these act^, cteposited 
amongst the archives of the empire, the primitive Christians 
always appealed in their disputations with the Gentiles, as to 
most undoubted testimony. Thus, Justin Martyr, in his first 
Apology, (A. D. 140,) having mentioned the crucifixion of 
Christ, adds, ** And that these things were so done, you may 
know from the Acts writtenf in the time of Pontius Pilate.'' 
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TertuUian, in his Apology, (A. D. jl98,) aays— <'Of aH tliese 
things rdating to Christi Pilate himself, in conscience already 
a Christian, sent an ' account to Tiberius, then emperor.'^ 
And in another i^ace he appeals to them in this pointed 
manner: "Search your own commentaries or public writings! 
at the moment of Christ's death, the light departed from the 
sun, and the land was darkened at noon-day, which wonder 
is related in your own annab, and is preserved in your archives 
to this day."* 

Thus we set out with a record of the chief facts of tho 
New Testament in the public annals of the Roman empire. 

3, The testimony of heathen writers to the authentioitjr 
of the New Testament, which we produced in our last dis* 
course, was confined to those whom controversies brought 
into contact with the Christians — ^Celsus, Porphyry, Julian* 
These all admit the facts of the gospel history, and argue 
upon them. But numerous profane authors, likewise, not al 
all engaged in controversy with 'Christians, notice the xAae( 
events recorded in our books, as the religion spread through 
the empire. They speak of Christianity itself, indeed, wSh 
the ignorance or scorn which might be expected from proud 
idolatorSy who took no interest in the neiy doctrine ; but tiieir 
testimony to the facts is on this account the more nndeniafaie. 
I pass over the important testimonies of Suetonius, Martial 
Juvenal, i£liu8 Lampridius, Lucian, Epictetus, the Emperor 
MarQus Antonius, and other8,t in otder to SLppodl to Tacitus 
and Pliny, the one contemporary with the apostles, the other 
(^ the next age.| 

Tacitus rdates, about the thirtieth year afler our Lord'a 
resurrection, '« that the city of Rome being burnt, the Em* 
peror Nero, to avert the infamy of being accounted the author 
of that calamity, threw the odium of it on the Christians, who 
had their name from Christ, who suffered death in the reign 
of Tiberius, under his procurator, Pontius Pilate." Here is 
a distinct re^ence to the facts of the gospel history in the 
annals of this celebrated historian, who so little favored Chris- 
tianity, that he called it *' exitiabilis superstitio," — a destruc- 
tire superstition,-— and whose testimony even Gibbon admits 
as incontrovertible. 

• Apology, c. 21. 
t See LArdner in loo. 

t We shall have again to refer to this testimony more at lengthi 
when wa come to the aubject of the propagation of Christianity. 
VOL. I< 10 
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Pliny's letter to the fimperor Tmjan, in the succeeding 
eeatiury, (A. D. 170,) confirms the gospel narrative. He 
testifies that ** the Christians filled his government of Bithynia ; 
that the heathen tem^es and worship had heen forsaken ; that 
they met on a certam day to sing hymns to Christ as to a 
God ; and that their lives were innocent and pure." ** Com- 
paring Pliny's letter with the account in the Acts," says a 
French writer, ** it seems to me that I had not taken up an- 
other author, but that I was still reading the historian of that 
extraordinary society."* 

Such testipionies stamp a credibility, not only upon partic- 
ular facts on which they chance to fall, but upon the entire 
narrative to which such accredited facts belong. 

"3. But we have, in the next place, by the goodness of 
Providence, the testimony of a Jewish historian, Josephus, to 
our jsacred narrative. He lived and died a Jew. He was 
born A. D. 37. He wrote his History of the Jewish Wars 
A. D. 75 ; and in A. D. 93, his Jewish Antiquities. His 
talents and opportunities for information are undeniable. Hi^ 
writings con^rm, in almost innumerable instances, the credi- 
bility of the New Testament. His account of the state of 
affairs in Judsea, of the Jewish sects and principles, of the 
Samaritans, of Herod and his sons, and of the manners of the 
Jewish people, entirely agree with the evangelical history, 
and frequently illustrate matters which it did not fall in with 
the design of our sacred books to detail. 

L I present, first, an example of facts, noticed by the 
Jewish historian, which our gospel account had passed over, 
probably because they belonged to secular history. We read 
in St. Matthew, that on the death of Herod, Joseph " arose 
and took the young child and hb mother, and came into the 
land of Israel. But when he heard that Archelaus did reign 
in Judaea, in the room of his father Herod, he was afraid to 
go thither." The particular cause of this sndden fear we 
karn not from the evangelist. But Josephus informs us, that 
the first act of Archelaus was the cruel murder of three thou- 
sand Jewa at the festival of the Passover — an outrageous 
instance of barbarity, which would be instantly carri^ by 
the Jews, on their return to their respective cities, to every 
part of Judsea, and which accounts most naturally for the 
suspension of the sacred journey .t 

* Bonnet in Paley. 

1 1 give the very acute and oonclostve aooonnl of Mr. Blunt :— 
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ii. Let ine, in the next place, give a specimen of the cow- 
current NARRATIVE of Josephus. In the account of the 
death of lierod, in the twelfth of the Acts, we have various 
remarkable particulars ; but not one more than Josephus also 
actually details in his narrative — the assembly, the oration, 
the idolatrous cry of the people, Herod's sudden disease and 
death. Especially the royal apparel in which Herod was 
arrayed, is said by the Jewish historian to have been a robe 

" Archelaus, therefore, must have been notorious for his cruelty (it 
should seem) very soon indeed after his coming to the throne. Nothing 
short of this could account for the sudden resolution of Joseph to ayoil 
him with so much speed. 

" Now it is remarkable enough, that at the very Passover after 
Herod's death, even before Archelaus had got time to set out for Rome, 
to obtain the ratification of his authority from the emperor, he was 
guilty of an act of outrage and bloodshed, under circumstanoes, above 
ftU others, fitted to make it generally and immediately known. One of 
the last deeds of his father Herod had been to put to death Judaii and 
Matthias, two persons who had instigated some young men to pull 
down a golden eagle which Herod had fixed over the gate of 4he tem- 
ple, contrary, as they conceived, to the law of Moses. The haplesi 
nte of these martyrs to the law excited great conmiiseration at Urn 
Passover which ensued. The parties, however, who uttered^ their 
lamentations aloud, were silenced by Archelaus, tiie new king, in tlie 
following manner : — 

'* He sent out all tlie troops against them, and ordered the horsemen 
to prevent those who had their tents outside the temple, firora rendsying 
assistance to those who were within it, and to pat to' death raeh m 
might escape firom the feot TkreetkmiimndmmdidiheMcmmlnfdfifi 
the rest betook themselves for safety to the neighboring moontainau 
Then Archelaus commanded proclamation to be made, that they should 
all letijre to their own homes, so they went away, and l^ tk§ /e»- 
tivalf for fear lest som^^hat worse should ensue." Antiq. b. xvtt. 
c 2. s. 3. 

" We must bear in mind, that at the Passover, Jews from all parts 
of the world were assembled ; so that any event which occurred at 
Jerusalem, during that great feast, would be speedily reported, on their 
return to the countries where they dwelt. Such a massacre, there- 
fore, at such a season, would at once stamp the character of Archelaus. 
The fear of him would naturally enough spread wherever a Jew was 
to be found ; and, in fact, so well remembered was this, his first essay 
at i^veming the people, that several years afterwards it was brought 
■gainst him with great effect, on his appearance before Cmhut at 
Roqie. 

^ It is the more probable, that this hct of cruelty inspired Joseph with 
his dread of Archelans, because that prince could not have been much 
known before he came to the throne ; never having had any publie 
employment, or, indeed, future destination, like his naif-brother, An- 
tip«iter, whereby he might have discovered himself to the nation ai 
large." — VeracUy of Gospel, p. 135 — ^9. 
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of silver, on which the rays of the sun falling, gaye him a 
majestic and awful appearance — a circumstance which but 
too naturally accounts for the impious acclamations of the 
people.* 

iii. But the account which Josephus gives of John Baptist 
is yet more important, both bt what h£ says, and Br what 
HE CONCEALS. ^' Some of the J^ws were of opinion that God 
had suffered Herod's army to be destroyed, as a just punish- 
ment on him for the death of John, called the Baptist. For 
Herod had killed him, who was. a just man, and who had 
called upon the Jews to be baptized, and to practi9e virtue. 
And many coming to him, (for they were wonderfully taken 
with his discourses,) Herod was seized with apprehensions, 
lest, by his authority, they should be led into sedition against 
kim. Being taken up on this suspicion of Herod, and being 
•ent bound to the castle of Machaerus, he was slain there." 

This passage admits and verifies all the principal facts 
concerning John Baptist, as contained in our books. Nor 
does the omission of a reference to John Baptist's, doctrine, 
and of his being the forerunner of the Messiah, l^s clearly 
•staUish, though tacitly, the other parts of our gospel account. 
Indeed, the silence of this great historian in his other writ- 



*Oiir stored historian states, 
nat Herod toeid domifiom Judaa 
m Cmmrea^ amd there abode. Thaty 
ypon m set day, Herod, arrayed in 
rvysi offard, sat tqnm his throne, 
and made an oration to them; and 
the foopU gave a shotU, saying, It 
^is the voice of a God, and not of a 
wum. That immediately the Angel 
of the Lord smote him, because he 
gave not God the glory, and he toas 
oaten of v)orms, and gone up the 
ghost. Acts xii. 1^—23. 



Josephus relates, that having 
now reigned three years over aB 
Jndffia, 1^ went to the city of Cm^ 
area. That he celebrated shows 
in honor of Cesar — ^that he came 
into the theatre dressed in a robe 
of silver, of most curions work- 
manahi|^>'- that ^e rays of the 
rising sun, reflected from 00 
splendid a garb, gave him a ma- 
jestic and awfiil appearance ; and 
that in a short time the people be> 
mn, in several parts of the tneatre, 
flattering acclamations, calling 
him a god, and entreatinghim to 
be propitious to them. That the 
king neither reproved these per- 
sons, nor rejected the impions 
battery; that immediately afler 
this, he was seized with pains in 
the bowels, extremely violent, was 
carried in all haste to his palace, 
and expired in torment in five 
days. Ant. 1. 19, c. 8, s. 2, apnd 
Lardner. 
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ings, where he was almost compelled to speak» on the partic- 
ulars of our Lord's life and crucifixion and the establishment 
of Christianityi whilst he details the most minute circumr 
stances of the very times when they occurred, remarkably 
eonfirms the truth of our Christian history. For that Jose- 

gius was acquainted with the chief events, his notice of John 
aptist shows, and the records of the conten^Kvarj historian, 
Tacitus, would have compelled him to know. Had the apos- 
tieSy then, been practising any impositioa upon mankind^ had 
they proclaimed things which had not really taken [4ace^ he 
would have rejoiced to ei|K>ae the deception. That he has 
not done so, can only be a&counted for by the truth of the 
facts. The historian, a Jew, a contemporary, writing the 
narrative of the time, who had the fullest opportunity of 
knowledge, and whose bitterness to the Christian name 
doubtless resembled that of his countrymen, brings no charge 
of imposition or fraud, gives no account of things different 
from our own, holds his peace — surely the silence of such am 
individual proclaims aloud the fidelity of our history ; whilst 
every word of his testimony^ where he does ii^ak^ goes to 
infirm positively and decisively that fidelity.* 

I need not dwell on the importaat testimony to be derived 
firom the Mishna^ a collectioii of Jewish tradkaoos, publisbed 
about A. D. 180 ; and from the Talmuds^ or comments on 
those traditions, which appeared about the years A» D. 300 
and A. D. 500 ; and which, amidst much abmirdijty and keen 
contempt, admit all the facts of the Christian history. 

4. I must n(^ however^ omit that proof of the credibility 

• I waive the disputed passage, where he notices briefly our Lord, 
and allows him to be ^e Messiah : though the judgment of the b^ 
critics is in its favor. 

I cannot but add, however, the following reflection of the writer just 
referred to, upon the history of Josephus, when taken together and as a 
lohoUf in convincing us of the truth of the gospel history. ** No man, 
(says our author,) I think, can rise from a perusal of the latter books 
of me Antiquities, and the tu^eouat of the Jewish Wax, without a very 
strong impression that the state of Judaea, civil, political and moral, as 
far as it can be gathered from the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles, is 
portrayed in these latter (the Gospels and Acts) with the greatest ac- 
curacy, and with the strictest attention to all the circumstances of the 
place and the times. It is impossible to impart this conviction to my 
readers in a paragraph ; the nature of the case does not admit of it ; 
it is the result of a thousand little facts, which it would be difficult to 
detach from the general narrative, and which, considered separately, 
might seem frivolous and fanciful.** Blunt's Veracity, p. 120. 
10» 
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trhich arises from the character of many of the converts to 
the Christian faith, who examined anxiouidy its pretensions, 
met its claims at first with t>rejudice and hatred, and yet 
ended in yielding to the undoubted facts and the holy doc- 
trines derived from them. I enter not now on the subject of 
the propagation of the gospel ; I merely say, that men of the 
finest talents— rphilosophers, orators, grammarians, rhet- 
oricians, lawyers — persons of every rank and station in 
society, from the humble slave to the attendants on the im- 
perial court, examined the facts of our history, and yielded 
to the force of conviction, and persevered in acting on that 
conviction, in spite of strong previous prejudice, and subse- 
quent opposition, ridicule, persecution and death — and I 
affirm, that the credit which they gave to these foots, and 
wlach was the ground of their conversion then, is a strong 
confirmation of our faith in them now. 

6. Nor can I pass unnoticed the circumstance, that the 
impostor Mahomet, who professed to deliver a new revelation, 
(A. D. 612,) and who was filled with the bitterest hatred of 
Christianity, ventured not to question the fiiOs on which it 
rests. He speaks of John Baptist and our Lord *by name, 
mentions our Lord's miraculous works, his ascension, his 
apostles, and the unbelief of the Jews. Can concurring tes- 
tiknonies be pushed further ? 

6* I appeal, again, to the religious rites and usages spring- 
ing out of th6 facts of Christianity, as recorded in the New 
Testament, and which have subsisted fi^om that time to the 
present among all the nations of Christendom. I dwell not 
on them in this place, as they will be stated more largely in 
the following lecture,* but the argument of the credibility 
demands of us the recollection wat Baptism, the Lord's 
Supper, religious assemblies, charitable contributions for the 
poor, the celebration of the first day in the week, in remem- 
brance of our Lord's resurrection, are memorials of the facts 
of Christianity, and arose from them. 

7. 1 add only, that several ancient and authentic monuments 
of the events recorded in the gospels, have survived the 
wrecks of time, and attest the credibility of our historv. 
Amongst the most striking and important proofs of early 
history, are coins, medals, inscriptions, marbles, struck or 
formed at the time, or soon after the time of the resp^tive 
events, and extant still for the examination of mankind. 
* Lect. vii. 
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Authentic testimonies of this nature are sought for with eager* 
ness by antiquaries, and are allowed to have the greatest weight 
in all historical inquiries. Medals are struck to commemorate 
great events. Inscriptions record facts. Now, it is the glory 
of Christianity, that -during eighteen centuries every genuine 
relic of antiquity has confirmed the facts of her history. 
Take one or two examples : St. Luke terms Philippi a colony, 
using a word which implies that it was a Latin colony ;* but 
as this betokens a favor which such a city had little reason 
to expect, criticiS were embarrassed to account for the title^ 
till some coiiis were brought to light, which expressly mention, 
that Julius Caesar himself had bestowed the dignity on it. 
Thus, though ho author extant, but St. Luke, has mentioned 
it under that character, these coins corroborate the flddity 
of the sacred writer. 

Again, the town-clerk of Ephesus, (states our sacred 
author,. Acts xix.) in order to quell a tumult, thus addressed 
the Ephesians: ''What man is there that knoweth not how 
that the city of the Ephesians is a worshipper of the great 
goddess Diana V The original word is NEHKOPOS, literally, 
temple-sweeper, equivalent to our. church-warden, an nppeU 
iation taken by cities which were dedicated to the service of 
some god or goddess. Now there are medals still extant, on 
which the front of the temple of Diana is exhibited. In the 
centre is an image of the goddess ; and around the side and 
tiottom is. an inscription, in which the Epl^sians are called 
by this very term NEnKOPOJ. Besides the testimony fur- 
aished-by this medal, there is now extant at Ephesus an 
mncient «Greek' inscription, which not only confirms the gen- 
eral history related in Acts xix., but even approaches to several 
sentiments and phrases which occur in that chapter. These 
coincidences are so striking and eonclusive, that they are 
Bufficient of themselves to establish the credibUity of the work 
in which they are found.t 

It is in this way that circumstances of our gospel narratives 
hare been explained, difficulties removed, tides of governors 
vindicated, names of places illustrated^ the whole series of the 
facts of Christianity established beyond all reasonable doubt 

What accessiUe sources, then, have not confirmed, and do 



* Acta xvi. 11, 12. " We came to Philippi— a coloily*' — xoXmia^ 
origmallv a Latin word, coloxda. See Calmet, Fmg. L p. 53—6. 
fT. H. Home, i. 242. 
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not coniirm, the credibility of the gospel history 1 Where 
can we look for testimonies of ancient,, events, which are not 
included in those wo have cited? What history is true, if 
ours be false ? Can any thing human be more certain, than 
the fidelity of the New Testament 1 Can the exuberance of 
the divine goodness itself be asked to provide further argu^ 
ments for those who can harden their hearts against the force 
of these 1 

But I shall be reminded that an appeal was made to a third 
class of proofs of the credit due to the evangelical records. 

III. The character and circumstances of the sacred 

WRITERS themselves. 

For we judge, in all other cases, of the weight of testimony, 
by considering the character and circumstances of those whp 
depose it. We examine the testimony itself; we inquire 
whether tlie natural and unerring signs of veracity are appa* 
rent in it ; whether there is that honesty and consistency in 
the different parts of the account which are the sure, marks 
of truth. We next examine the character and circumstances 
of those who give the testimony, whether they were in a situ- 
ation to know the real truth, whether their moral and religious 
conduct gives a pledge of sincerity, whether their temporal 
interests, previous prejudices and habits, and subsequent con- 
duct, throw any light upon their governing motive. 

If there are more witnesses than one, we inquire into their 
number, the agreement or otherwise of their accounts, their 
conduct towards each other and before the face of the world. 

Upon principles like these, human life is governed. We 
act continually, in the most important concerns, and in ev^y 
department of human knowledge, upon testimony. The word 
of one man whom we know to be of unimpeachable sincerity ^ 
determines us every day. But if two persons of undeniable 
veracity, who have no apparent motive to deceive us, and who 
are evidently seeking our welfare, bear witness to a plain fact 
occurring under their own knowledge, we consider it a most 
reasonable ground of confidence. Testimony may, indeed, 
deceive, that is, some testhnony under some circumstances 
may deceive — but the infinitely larger portion of all testimony 
is true ; and it is upon the footing of that immense majority 
of true cases, that the few — ^the comparatively few — false ones 
obtain credit Indeed, the solemn declaration of two or more 
individuals of character as to facts of which they are compe- 
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tent judges, persevered in under every suffering, sustained by 
unvaried consistency, and accompanied by a pure, beneficent 
and holy life, never yet deceived — ^no case was ever produced 
in which such testimony was untrue.* ' 

Let us apply these remarks to the sacred writers. We have 
appiealed to the authenticity of their books, and 4o all other 
accessible sources of information. These prove the credibil- 
ity of the principal facts of their writings. Let us appeal 
now to themselves, in order to see whether we may repose 
that implicit confidence in them, as to be able to rely also upon 

the WHOLE OF THEIR STATEMENTS IN EVERY PARTICULAR ; in 

Other words, whether the external testimony adduced to the 
chief facts, is supported by the number, character, circum- 
stances, and manner of writing and acting of the witnesses 
themselves, so as to prove all their facts and sTATEifSNTS 
to be credible. 

1. We have here twelve separate witnesses of the specific 
facts of the gospel history — to whom three more (St Mark, 
St. Luke and St Paul) may be added. Of these fifteen wil* 
nesses, eight composed writings, in twenty-seven several 
works, published within a few years of the events'which they 
record; and works read and examined by their ccmten^po- 
raries, both friends and foes, in every part of the known 
world. Such is the number of agreeing witnesses to every 

HXke of the facts, all harmonizing in their testimony to them, 
and especially to the fact of the resurrection of their Lord. 

2. These persons had a full knowledge of the thinga they 
attested. They were eye-witnesses, or the companions of 
those who were. Of the four evangelists, one probably 
wrote his account within six or eight years of the crucifixion ; 
(A. D. 38 or 40 ;) a second, following his steps, but publishing 
bis history at a distance and under the eye of St Peter ,t 
came about A. D. 61, at an interval of twenty or thirty years. 
The evangelist St Luke, from whom my text is taken, 
appeared soon after (A. D. 63) to set in order *' the thiiigB 
then most surely believed'^ — ^to gather them from those ** who 
had been eye-rwitnesses fi-om the beginning ;" and, having a 
<' perfect understanding of all things firom the very first," to 
afibrd a ** certainty'' to Christians of the *^ things in which 
they had bee^ instructed.*' After an interval again of about 

• Paley. 

t So Papias, Clemens Alezandrinus, Caius, Euaebitts, dx. testlQr*— 
See p. 99, supfa. 
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thirty years, (A. D. 97,) the last surviving apostle completes 
the sacred story. 

In the mean time, the history of the first propagation of the 
gospel is given by St. Luke, a companion of one of the great- 
est of the apostles, and numerous epistles are addressed to the 
infant churches. If any witnesses, then, were ever fully ac- 
quainted with what they relate, they are these. 

3. The testimony which they bear, is to facts of which they 
were perfectly competent to judge — ^the life, discourses, mira- 
cles and resurrection of their Master — events which passed 
before their eyes, and were the objects of their continual and 
most familiar observation. If Plato is deemed a competent 
witness of the events of the life of Socrates, his master ; or any 
modern biographer of the actions of an illustrious person with 
whom he has constantly conversed — Boswell, for instance, of 
his friend, the great moralist, Johnson — ^then surely the evan- 
gelists are competent witnesses of the life of Christ. 

It b an extraordinary, but singular fact, that no history, 
since the commencement of the world, has been written by so 
great a number of the friends and companions of an illustrious 
person as that of our Lord.* One contemporary history is a 
rarity — two is a coincidence scarcely known — four is, so far 
as appears, unparalleled. 

4. These witnesses were persons of transparent integrity 
of char€u:ter : whether you regard the apo^es generally, or 
tfie eight writers of the New Testament, or merely the four 
evangelists ; simplicity, honesty, good faith, are apparent in all 
they say and do and write. The style and manner of their 
books have been mentioned. But it is peculiarly appropriate 
to this place to notice the inimitable artlessness and impar- 
tiality which are on the very face of all their testimony. It never 
enters into their minds to consider how this or the other action 
may affect their own reputation or appear to mankind. They 
lay the facts before the world. If the reader will not credit 
their testimony, there is no help for it ; they tell the truth, 
the whole truth, just as it happened, and nothing else.t Who 
can avoid noticing, for example, the honesty with which they 
record their own failings, the dulness of their apprehension, 
their unbelief, their pride, their emulations, their disputes, the 
rebukes they brought upon themselves, their disgraceful flight 
and cowardice, the treachery of one of their number, and tho 

•T.H. Home. t ]n)id. 
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denial of his Master by another ?* Most of them, mbtreover, 
were plain, illiterate men, no way qualified by education or 
habit for attempting an impKisture. Their accounts apparently 
vary from each other in a thousand respects, as we before ob- 
served ; but their witness to the broad facts of their Master's 
life is decided, uniform, conclusive.t The undesigned co- 
incidences, which we have also referred to, between the 
Gospels, the Acts of the Apostles, and the epistles, confirm the 
credibility of them all 4 The letters to Timothy, Titus, Phil- 
emon, confidential, individual firiends, contain no other facts 
than those to the churches of Ephesus, or to the Christian 
converts scattered over the whole of Asia4 The epistles, 
which abound with rebukes, appeal as boldly to the same 
facts as those which contain commendation. 

5. The apostles, again, were fnen of sound minds, and hy no 
means credahus or rash. The prominent facts they relate 
required nothing more than that the witnesses' minds should 
be sane and honestly used. And where is any vestige, in their 
accounts, of credulity or enthusiasm 1 Were ever men more 
cahn, deliberative, aware of all they were about, free fi-om any 
trait of undue excitation of mind ? I appeal to their writings. 
I appeal to every step of their conduct. So far were they from 
being credulous, that they were reluctant, slow, backward to 
believe the truth of any thing at all extraordinary. The ap- 
proach of their Master on the sea they credited not till he 
assured them it was himself At his apprehension by. the 
band of soldiers, they were astonished and fled. His resur- 
rection they could scarcely be induced to believe. And as 
to enthusiasm, where are narratives so stamped with the char- 
acter of self-possession, soberness, impartiality? There is 
not a note of exclamation throughout the history. And what 
can be more consistent, luminous, unadorned, straightforward, 
than their whole account t 

* The aggravated circmnstance of the cock crowing twice, as re- 
corded in me gospel, written under the eye of the penitent aposde, is 
deserving of remark. See Mark xiv. 66—71. 

t The fine remark of Sir Isaac Newton on the traces of local mem- 
ory in St. Matthew is well known. 

^ *< He who is telling the truth, is apt to state his facts and leave 
them to their fate ; he speaks as one having authority, and cares not 
about the why or the wnerefore, because it never occurs to him that 
mich particulars are wanted to make his statements credible.'*-^ 
Bbml, 27. 

§ 1 Peter i.l. 
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6. Then, they relate events at the spot where they occurred, 
and h€fore the multitudes who witnessed them. The gospel 
narrative does not detail facts which happened in another part 
of the world, or in the recesses of a wilderness, or concerning 
a person unknown. They relate at Jerusalem what they assert 
occurred at Jerusalem. They relate events the most public^ 
occurring to a person whose fame filled the whole country, 
and involving a charge against their own rulers ; these events 
they relate in the presence of the very multitudes before whose 
eyes they took place, in the face of enemies the most impla- 
cable, and before the tribunals of justice — and they relate them, 
on various occasions, with the same undaunted boldness. 

7. The* purity and beneficence of their characters I h^ve 
noticed, so far as regards freedom from credulousness and 
rashness. But the unparalleled benevolence and holiness of 
their whole subsequent lives, their freedom from ambition and 
covetousness, their self-denying love to mankind, and even to 
their ' enemies, their meekness and patience under injuries, 
their heroic fortitude, their discretion and prudence — all the 
virtues of a devout, laborious, humane life, taken up in con- 
sequence of their belief in the Christian history, proves the 
credit due to the facts of it. For good men are as consistent 
in virtue, as bad men in vice. The same base hypocrisy 
which would lead men to forge a fajse account and establish 
a lie, would infallibly appear also in their pride, covetousness, 
ambition, sensuality, love of domination — selfishness in ope 
form or other. This is the brand which Providence puts upon 
imposture. Unblemished innocency is the seal of truth. This 
stamps our divine books. It is morally impossible that such 
men could have imposed knowingly and basely upon man- 
kind. 

Lastly, They had nothing to expect for their testimony but 
temporal calamities ^and death, which they actually incurred, 
and incurred without once shrinking from the facts they as- 
serted. What was there to instigate the apostles to falsify the 
truth 1 What had they to look for ? A miserable life, re- 
proach, contempt, derision ; the loss of property, home, coun- 
try ; the being «' made as the filth of the earth, and the off- 
scouring of all things ;" till a shameful and lingering execution 
delivered them up to posthumous igncmiiny and scorn. That 
men of such holy characters should, in the face of such suffisr- 
ings, persevere unto death in their testimony to certain broad 
and intelligible facts, before an enraged world — when they had 
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only to hold their peace, and abstain from bearing Uieir te»- 
timony, in order to enjoy tranquillity like other men — can 
only be accounted for on one supposition, the truth of what 
they asserted.* 

In short, this branch of our argument may be summed up 
in the nervous lines of one of our greatest poets :t 

Whence, but from heaven, could men unskilled in arts, 
In several ages born, in several parts, 
Weave such agreeing truths ? Or how or why 
Should all conspire to cheat us with a lie ? 
Unasked their pains, ungrateful their advice ; 
Starving their gain, and martyrdom their price P 

Two considerations of some additional weight strengthen 
all these proofs of the credibility. 

Not one of the apostles or of th^ir numerous converts ever 
came forward to complain of any imposition having been 
practised upon them. Now it is the obvious dictate of com- 
mon sense, that if our history be a forffery, and the events 
did not really take place, some one, out of the many thoussmds 
and tens of thousands who followed the religion, under some 
circumstances or other, must have exposed the deceit, and 
have totally discomfited the enterprise. But where is the 
individual? Who has charged our books with falsehood? 
Did Judas, who, stung with remorse, threw back his guilty 
gain, and declared he had betrayed the innocent blood 1 Or 
did the apostate of a later age, Julian, who admits every on^ 
of the gospel facts 1 Our religion stands without an accuser. 

Again, if our accounts are false, where is the true one 7 
Our narrative gives an account, a natural, an adequate, and 
nothing more than an adequate, account of the facts. And 
where are the traces, where the vestiges of any other ? What 
is the opposite statement? What the counter hypothesis, 
that we may decide between them? All is silent as death. 
Every whisper of past tradition confirms our narrative. All 
accessible information falls in with it. Our account, therefore, 
is true. Nothing but a perverseness of mind, hardened 
against the force of moral evidence, can withhold us from re- 
posing an entire confidence, a full acquiescence of the whole 
rational faculties of man, on the veracity of the evangelical 
history* 

This would be the place for entering upon the authenticity 

• Paley. t Dryden. 

HCOL. I. 11 
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and credilnlity of the Old Testament, in order that this 
hranch of our whole subject being completed, we n^ight pass 
on to the divine authority of the Christian revelation. But 
this point is so involved in the truth of the New Testament, 
and so immediately follows from it, that I shall confine myself 
to an observation or two upon the connection. 

For it is impossible to open the New Testament without 
perceiving that the Christian religion is the accomplishment 
of the Jewish, that our Lord and his apostles constantly 
appealed to the books of the Old Testament as acknowledged 
scriptures, quoted them as of unquestionable authority, and 
publicly professed to accomplish the prophecies which they 
contain. If, therefore, the New Testament be genuine and 
credible, the Old Testament is so likewise. The two are 
indissolubiy linked together. The moment you open St. 
Matthew, the genealogy brihgs in an appeal to the whole history 
of the Old Testament ; and the distinct references to Isaiah 
and Jeremiah and Micah, as well-authenticated prophets, 
whose predictions were to be accomplished in the Messiah, 
seal the truth of the Old Testament, if that of the New is 
admitted. In like manner our Lord appeals, in his instruc- 
tions, to these writings as a well-known volume of authentic 
records : " Search the scriptures ; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life, and they are they which testify of me." 
He recognizes also the three divisions of the sacred books : 
'* All things must be fulfilled which are written in the law of 
Moses and the Psalms and the prophets concerning me." 

The history of the chief persons of the Old Testament is 
distinctly confirmed by St. Stephen,, in his address to the 
council,* and by the sacred author of the Epistle to the He- 
|>reW8.t These contain summaries of the Jewish history 
agreeing in every part with the Old Testament records. 

About one hundred and forty times do the solemn expres- 
sions, «* Scriptures,'* ** Holy Scriptures," ** Scriptures of the 
Prophets," ** It is written," occur in the New Testament, in 
attestation of the Old. 

But I need not dwell on so plain a point, and one so uni- 
versally admitted. I will content myself with appealing to 
St. Peter for the authority of the whole compass of the pro- 
phetical parts of the Old Testament : — ** The prophecy came 
not of old time by the will of men ; but holy men of God 
spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost." And to St 
* Actf vii. t Chapter zi. 
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Paul for the truth of the ancient scriptures genenlly s-r^'' Alt 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for instruction in right- 
eousness."* 

With regard to the fidelity of our English translation, it 
will be sufficient to say that the singular care with which it 
was executed by forty-seven of the most able and learned 
divines, who had the advantage of consulting all ^he {nrevious 

"* Some notice may, perhaps, be required as to the Apooryphal 
BodLS of the Old Testament, after what we stated as to those of the 
New. The Apocryphal Books,, then, of the Old Testament, di^r 
&om those t>f the New in several respects. — ^1. They were admitted 
into the sacred canon by the council of Trent in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and declared to be scripture. — 2. They are intermingled with the 
eanonical books both in the Septuagint and in the Roman Catholic 
editions ofthe Old Testament.—^. The Protestant Reformed churches, 
though they deny their insjpiration and divine authority, yet read 
them, or parts of them, (as St Jerome expresses it,) for ** example of 
life and instruction of manners." — 4. ThoUgh devoia of divine author- 
ity, they are highly valuable as ancient writings, which throw light 
upon the phraseology of scripture, and upon the manners of the east; 
and which contain much important historical matter, and many sub- 
lime, moral and religious sentiments. Whereas the Apocryphal 
Books of the New Testament were — 1. Never admitted into the canon 
even by the church of Rome ; — 2. They were never allowed to be 
read either in that or in the Protestant churches ; — 3. Nor do they 
contain any really valuable matter, either historical or moral. 

The Apocryphal Books of the Old Testament, however, though 
thus superior to thos6 of the New, are yet unanimously rejected by 
Protestants from the sacred panon, for the following reasons : — 

1. They were never received into the sacred canon by the Jewish 
church. — 2. Not one of the writers, in direct terms, lays a claim to 
inspiration. — 3. None of them is extant in Hebrew.—^. They were 
chiefly written by Alexandrian Jews, subscc^uently to the cessation of 
the prophetic spirit at the time of Malachi.— ^. No part of them is 
sanctioned by our Saviour or the apostles, or referred to by Uiem. — 
6. They were not admitted into the canon of scripture by the Christian 
church during the four first centuries. — 7. When they were allowed 
to be read, in the fifth century, it .was with an express mark of degra- 
dation, to distinguish them firom the inspired books. 

After this conclusive testimony of the whole church of God, Jewish 
and Christian, against them, it is not necessary to detail the internal 
marks of non-authenticity and non-dredibility . We will only observe 
that they state many things which are fabulous, contradictory, uid 
directly at variance with the canonical scriptures; and that they 
contain many passages which are in themselves fklse, absurd and 
incredible ; which are so inconsistent with the relations of all profiuie 
historians, that they cannot be admitted without much stronger evi« 
dence than belongs to these books.t 

t T. H, ^orne, vo|, J. 706, dec. 
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Ea^Hsh versions, and who performed it under the eyes of aQ 
the scholars of every religious party in Christendom, give us the 
most just grounds of confidence. Moreover, for above, two 
hundred years it has received the attestations of all compe- 
tent judges. The language of the learned and pious Dr. 
Doddridge^ himself a dissenter from our national church, and 
therefore not biassed in favor of our version, (to say nothinff 
of his judgment, candor and high moral integrity,) may weS 
satisfy us on this point : " I now solemnly tell you, that on a 
diligent comparison of our translation with the original, we 
find that of the New Testament, and I might also say that 
of the Old, in the main faithful and judicious. You know, 
indeed) that we do not scruple on some occasions to animad* 
vert upon it ; but you also know that these remarks affect 
not the fundamentals of religion, and seldom reach any further 
than the beauty of a figure, or, at most, the connection of an 
argument. Nay, I can confidently say, that to the best of my 
knowledge and remembrance, as there is no copy of the 
Greek, so neither is there any translation of the New Testa^ 
ment, which I have seen, from which all the principal facts 
and doctrines of Christianity might not be learned, so far as 
the knowledge of them is necessary to salvation, or even to 
some considerable degree of edification in piety. Nor do I 
except from this remark even that most erroneous and corrupt 
version published by the English Jesuits at Rheims, (A. D. 
1582,) which is undoubtedly one of the worst that ever ap» 
peared in our language."* 

Thus far, then, have we proceeded in our view of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity. We have shown the authenticity 
and credibility of the Holy Bible ; that is, that the sacred 
books of it were really written by the authors whose names 
they bear, and contain a true and faithful history of facts as 
they occurred. 

Here list us pause, and ask ourselves whether, so far as we 
have gone, our faith practically corresponds with what 
we have admitted in argument. You have *' been instructed," 
from your infancy in the things which " are most surely be- 
lieved amongst us," as those were to whom St. Luke, in the 
text, addressed his gospel. The authenticity and credibility 
of these books, and of the matters they contain, have been 
laid before you, that you may know the " certainty" of tb^ 
* Dodd. Evidenoes. 
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divine facts as they were delivered by those " who were from 
the beginning eye-witnesses and ministers of the word.** 
IK>es, then, your personal and practical persuasion of the truth 
of Ul you read in the Holy Scriptures answer to the means 
of certainty thus afforded you ? 

You receive daily the witness of men ; does the witness 
of God weigh proportionably on your minds? It might have 
pleased God that all the external proofs of the authenticity 
and credibility of his word should have been swept away by 
the besom of time, and that we should have been left to the 
proofs deducible from the books themselves, and their effects 
upon mankind. Does the exuberance of the divine goodness 
in the preservation of evidences irom all imaginable sources 
of testimony, excite your gratitude, overcome your scruples, 
augment faith, quicken love, promote obedience ? 

If we repose and act in human aifairs daily on every degree 
of probability, even the lowest, do we act on the strong prob- 
ability, or, rather, the unanswerable moral certainty, which 
sheds its glory on the book of God ? 

Alas 1 how weak is the faith of multitudes, how infirm and 
uncertain their judgments, how inconsistent and indecisive 
their conduct ! How little are they governed by the weight 
of testimony in religion ! Unless there be , a right state of 
heart, how small is the deference which men practically pay 
to the Evidences of Christianity ! It is for this reason thai I 
insist so continually on the importance of a religious and 
candid temper. Men believe according to the state of their 
affections. How little do multitudes act as if a Saviour had 
been really born, as if he had truly died for our redemption, 
as if he had really sent down his Holy Spirit upon his church, 
and was about to return to judge the world ( How little do 
men act upon the ** life and immortality which are brought 
to light by the gospel 1" They hesitate — they are negligent 
— they just admit the authenticity and credibility of the gos- 
pel^ — they are just not unbelievers — ^but they want feeling/ 
mterest, a sense of the importance of religion. 

II. Let such, then, awake to the uimense talite op 
Christianity, the facts of which repose on such foundations 
of evidence. Let every proof of a genuine and credible his- 
tory lead them to a deeper persuasion of their own concern 
in the events, and their own obligation to obey the doctrines, 
thus attested. Let them not bdieve the Bible 9» they do 
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the history, of oivil and national transactions, which furetend 
not to affect the heart nor change the, conduct But let the 
credibility of the gospel sink deeply into the soul, affect the 
practical judgment, overcome the power of temptation, vaii> 
quish the resistance of the world, conquer every lust, and 
bring the whole man *' into captivity to the obedience of 
Christ." 

To admit speculatively, coldly, the authentic^y and credi* 
biHty of the gospel, is little— I want your hearts— the peni- 
tence and faith which the gospel demands — the subjection 
of a ruined and fallen creature to the yoke of the Son of God. 

It is in this docile and practical temper of mind that the 
Evidences of Christianity arc to be studied. On the mere 
scholar, the mere " disputer of this world," truth falls weak 
and inefficacious, even if it be theoretically admitted. The 
humble and practical student alone pleases God, and under- 
stands fully the force of the divine argument. He may not 
be able to reason with the gainsayer. He may not be skilled 
in human learning. He may not be competent to follow me 
in all the external testimonies which I have been detailing in 
the present and the former lectures. He may not be accos* 
tomed to weigh conflicting testimonies. But he feels the 
yalue of the scriptures. He understands the practical part 
of the testimonies drawn from its style, its contents, and the 
character and circumstances of the apostles. Such a man 
knows the use and worth of the Bible, as the mariner knowa 
the use and worth of the compass. A mariner, if illiterate, 
has neither opportunity nor learning enough to inquire why 
his needle takes a polar direction, or what the scientific have 
to say upon its variations in different parts of the globe — ^he 
knows nothing of the laws of magnetism, or, the dependence 
of them on electricity — when or by whom they were laid 
down, and who adapted the compass to t}ie purposes of navi- 
gation. But he knows, unlearned as he is, that it is by this 
needle only that he can find his way through a trackless 
deep; he knows Ihat by this alone he can escape the dangers 
of his voyage, and proceed safely to his destined Haven ; he 
knows that thts only will bring him to his home, his family, 
bis firiends. 

. In like maimer H^ humble Christian feels the value of the 
forbtjores ; he feels .th^ they are the cmly guide through t 
traeUesB oeean ; that they are the only means of safety in his 
ptf ikxis voyage ; that if he would escape the " making sfaip- 
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wreck of faith and a good conscience/* and would avoid the 
rocks and quicksands on which thousands, trusting madly to 
their own guidance, and neglecting the heavenly direction, 
perish, he must follow his inspired guide — his sacred compass. 
He does so ; and passing " safely through the troublesome 
waves of this present world," he arrives, at length, at his 
destined haven, where are his family, his friends, his Saviour, 
his eternal rest, his end, lus all.* 

* Cecil's Remaing. 
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LECTURE VII. 

DIVINE AUTHORITY OF CHRISTIANITY. 
MIRACLES. 

MARK n. l(V-]2. 

But that ye may know that the Son of Man hathjpower on 
earth to forgive sins^, {he saith to the sick of the palsy y) I 
say unto thee, Arise, and take up thy bed, and go thy way 
into thine house. And immediately he arose, took up the 
bed, and went forth before them all; insomuch that they 
were all amazed, and glorified God, saying, We never saw 
it on this fashion. 

The arguments in our former Lectm'es have been directed 
to prove the authenticity and credibility of the books of the 
New Testament. In order to ascertain these points, we have 
examined them by the strictest rules of historical testimony, 
and we have found them to be establbhed by far stronger 
proofs than men uniformly consider as satisfactory on similar 
Bubiects. 

During this inquiry, we have deferred the consideration of 
the divine authority of the religion of which they treat. It 
is, however, time to enter upon this topic. 

We now open the sacred books with the fullest confidence 
and repose of mind, as having been really written by the 
persons whose names they bear, and as entitled, beyond all 
other writings, to credit, upon the ground of veracity and 
trustworthiness. 

On reading them with attention, we learn that their chief 
design is to communicate a revelation from Almighty God to 
man. This is their main scope, to which all oSier matters 
are subordinate. Such being the case, we proceed to exam- 
ine, with seriousness and humility of mind, the marks and 
evidences by which we are assured that they redly contain a 
revelation of the divine will. 

These credentials, we soon discover, were, in the first in- 
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Stance^ the miracles which our Lord performed, and the 
prophecies which were accomplished in him. 

These credentials remain in substance the same in every 
age. They have, however, been enlarged by the lapse or 
time. To the miracles of our Lord are now added those of 
the apostles; and to the prc^hecies accomplished in himself, 
all the series of predictions which have been since fulfilled, 
and are now fulfilling, in the world. We now also adjoin 
the proofs arising from the propagation of the go^l, and the 
obvious benefits it has conferred on mankind. These topics 
will form the subject of the present and, the four succeeding 
Lectures.* 

Our Lord's doctrines and character, as well as the divine^ 
effects of his religion, wiU form branches of the internal evi- 
dences to be cons^ered in a further division of our Course.t 

Thus we shall come to the grounds of a divine faith, aris- 
ing from a divine testimony. The authenticity and credibility 
of our books place them on the footing of other undoubted 
histories; the supernatural credentials will give to thesubjeot 
matter (^tkem a divine authority. 

We begm with the bhraoles of our Lord and his i^postles. 

What, then, is a miracle ? It is a visible suspension of 
those taws oi nature, on the general constancy of which the 
ord^ and preservation of the whole universe rest. These 
laws God alone, as the Author of nature, fixed ; and these 
laws God alone, as the Governor and Preserver of nature, can 
alt^ or suspend. A miracle supposes an established and 
genially unaltered course of things. Effects that are pro- 
duced in the regular cnrder of that course we call natural ; 
and those which clearly and palpably depart from that order 
we call miraculousr Both are equally easy to God ; and 
equally incomprehensible, in the mode c^ them, to us. That 
grains of corn sown in the earth should turn into abundant 
harvests, which nourish whole nations, is an astonishing act 
of that goodness which continually supplies our wants. But 
it is constantly exerted ; it is common, and therefore excites 
no extraordinary notice. That five barley loaves and a few . 
small fishes should be multiplied instantaneously, so as to feed 
five thousand men, and that twelve baskets of fragments 
should be cdlected from them, b an astonishing act also. 
But it is rare and unexpect^. It strikes us with surprise. 
|t excites inquiry into the cause of the occurrence. It is^ 

^ Lect, viii,— ;p. t Leot. j^ir.— 3^viii, 
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therefore, an act of God, fit to confirm a revelation to man** 
kind. The usual deeds of God's power proVe his being and 
providence ; the umusual and miraculous prove the divine 
commission of the person at whose word they are performed. 
The extraordinary phenomena which we call miracles, 
awaken, therefore, from their infrequency, the attention of man« 
kind ; and afford, by their evident c<innection with supernatural 
agency, the best conceivable proof of an immediate indication 
of the divine will. 

Now the question is. Did these facts take place 1 For 
instance, our Lord is represented in the text as having healed 
a man sick of the palsy. At the marriage in Cana, he turned 
water into wine. At the same place, he healed the son of a 
nobleman who was sick at Capernaum. On another occasion, 
when watched by the Pharisees, he ordered the man who had 
a withered hand to stretch it forth, and it became whole a^ 
the other. Again, he restored sight to blind Bartimeus ; and 
he raised Lazarus, and the only son of a widowed motli^r at 
Nairi, to life. 

In each of these, and the like examples of our Lord's won- 
derful works, there are two distinct and palpable facts, which 
are said to be submitted to the observation of all the people, 
and of which they were competent judges. The man was 
sick of the palsy — ^the man was cured, and carried «way his 
bed. The water-pots of stone were filled with water — ^when 
the servants presented the same to the governor of the feast, 
it was wine.' The nobleman left his son at Capernaum 
dying — ^he received, on his return from our Lof d, the certain 
tidings of his recovery. The man had indisputably a withered 
han(£--it was afterwards whole as the other. Bartimeus was 
blind — his sight was restored. Lazarus and the youth at 
Nain were dead ; the one had been interred, the other was 
carried out on the bier as our Lord met him — both lived 
again. 

So of all the other works which were performed by our 
Lord and his apostles, and which we consider to be miracles. 
The question is. Did these plain, intelligible facts take place t 
All who were present are affirmed to have witnessed and 
known the previous state of the sufferers — and their subse- 
quent altered condition. Whether a miracle was performed 
in each case, is another question. We now merely put the 
previous inquiry, Did certain facts occur? Does the testi- 
mony to the facts of the state previous tQ the interierempe of 
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our Lord and his apostles^ and to the &cts of the state sub- 
sequent to it — does this testimony deserve belief? Were the 
events themselves such as are recorded 1 
, These remarks may be applied to the greatest of all mira- 
cles — the resurrection of our Lord. It resolves itself likewise 
into two facts. Did the apostles see and know the death and 
burial of their Master 1 This is one fact. Did they see and 
know the same Jesus their Master alive again — did they con- 
verse with him for forty days — and behold him ascending into 
heaven ? Thus the whole question of the truth of the gospel 
miracles falls back on the credibility. A few remarks will 
show that that credibility embraces them, and that they are 
indissoluUy connected with the general credit due to the 
evangelical history. 

Three questions, therefore, on the whole, may be proposed ; 
Did the wonderful actions ascribed to Christ and the apostles 
really take place 1 — ^Were these actions undoubtedly miracu- 
lous 1 — ^Was there such a connection between them and the 
religion they attest, as to prove that that religion was from God 1 
If these questions are satisfactorily answered, we shall hav^ 
demonstrated all that the case requires ; for we shall have 
shown that the facts were done — that the facts were 

MIRACULOUS that THE FACTS PROVE THE TRUTH OF THE 

Christian religion. 

Let me beg the attention of every candid and sincere 
hearer, (for I address no other,) whilst L detail the proofs of 
ihese points, though they will necessarily have some reference 
to the last lecture. Repetition on so great a topic, if una- 
voidable, is a small evil. 

I. To ask whether the wonderful actions ascribed to our 
Saviour and his apostles really took place, is to move again 
the question which we have already settled. For it is, in a 
good measure, the same thing as to ask whether the credi- 
bility of the gospel history includes the credibility of the 
works which are the most prominent part of it, and on which 
the whole rests. If the history be not true as to these, it is not 
true at all. The wonderful deeds are not subordinate and in- 
sulated parts of the account, mere appendages, but the main 
features. The trustworthiness of the historians is pledged to 
the particular events which we call miracles, as the foundation 
of the entire narrative. The question, then, with regard to 
them, is of the last moment 
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A few remarks will show that the credibility embraces the 
miracles^ and that they are indissolubly connected with the 
general credit due to the evangelical history. 

1. For all that we stated in our last lecture, as to the num- 
ber and character of the witnesses to our Lord's history, as to 
their simplicity, uprightness, disinterestedness and purity of 
life, not only applies, but applies chiefly, and in the first place, 
to these very actions. It was not to doctrines, but to these 
specific facts, occurring under their own eyes, and submitted 
to their own examination, that they bear their testimony. It 
was lor asserting, especially, the resurrection of their Maimer, 
the most astonishing of all the events in the evangelical bis* 
tory, that they endured suffering, reproach, persecution, death. 
By only not bearing testimony to this and the preceding 
miracles of their Lord, they might have avoided all suffering 
and reproach, and have lived in quiet, as we observed in the 
last lecture ; nay, by detecting an imposture, if there had been 
any, they might have risen to reputation, honor, reward. And 
yet these plain, honest men, the purity of whose lives no one 
can impeach, persisted to the last, in a firm, consistent, un- 
shaken testimony to this miraculous history. Not only so, 
they go about and preach these specific facts, and the doctrines 
springing out of them, and live a self-denying, beneficent, 
holy life ; and thus living and bearing witness, they bring upon 
themselves gratuitously, and with a full knowledge of the con- 
sequences, enmity, hatred, peril and death. Such a testi- 
mony never can be disputed or disbelieved, except on princi- 
ples which would destroy the validity of all testimony, and 
end in annihilating human intercourse. That such men 
should invent things entirely false ; should then give them out as 
true at the peril of life ; and should suffer themselves to be put 
to death, all of them, for attesting that they had seen with their 
eyes what they did not see, is contradictory to all the known 
principles of human nature. This is the first point; the num- 
ber and character of our witnesses prove that, as they are 

• credible in their narrative generally, so they are most of all 
credible in what is the main part of it — ^the extraordinary 
actions performed. 

2. Again: what did the converts of the first century believe ? 
and what did they attest to those of the second, but the facts 
of the gospel miracles, of the resurrection of their Lord 
especially, and of the gifls of the Holy Qhost, on which 
Christianity rested its claims ? 
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Their giving credit to a narrative founded on these won* 
derful operations, included, in the very first place, a belief in 
the account of those operations. If the works had not been 
performed, what would have availed all the fragments of the 
story? If Christ had not really wrought his miraculous 
works, really risen, really ascended into heaven, and by many 
infallible proofs assured his disciples of his divine mission; 
if he had not really poured out the gifts of the Holy Ghost 
according to his promise. Christians would have had nothing 
to believe in ; the whole of Christianity would have been a 
lie. But these facts were universally admitted as true by the 
contemporaries of the apostles. They rest not only on their 
testimony, as immediate Witnesses, but on the sufirage of the 
whole Jewish nation, to whom they appealed. This is a most 
important circumstance in considering the truth of the extraor- 
dinary works recorded in the gospel narrative. For the cred- 
ibility of contemporary history, be it remarked, when uncon- 
tradicted, springs not only from the personal qualities of those 
who write, but also from the suffrage of all tl^ir countrymen, 
friends and enemies, to whom the writings are submitted. 
In reading the evangelical history, it is the nation, it is the 
whole age whom we hear. If the works said to be miraculous 
had not taken place, the cry of indignation raised in all the 
places where the false accounts came, would have resounded 
with a tremendous echo to posterity, and have lefl us in the 
present age no Christian religion to discuss.* 

3. I observe, furtiier, that monuments were set up in mem- 
ory of the wonderful facts recorded in the Scriptures at the 
time when they took place, and have continued ever since. 
This is one of the marks laid down with such acuteness by 
Leslie.f We have already noticed that the institutions 
appointed by our Christian books, and still subsisting, prove 
their credibility generally ; but we now apply the observation 
to the miraculous part of the history. For the mighty works 
of our Lord, his resurrection, his ascension, the gifts of the 
Holy Ghost, the miraculous powers of the apostles, were 
accompanied with the propagation of a new religion^ with the 
promulgation of divine laws ; with all the institutions of a 
peculiar religious society, called the Christian church ; wkh 
the celebration therein of the sacrament of baptism, as a 

* FnyMiiiQm' Defense da Christianiime, i. 506. 
t Short and Easy Method with the Deists. 

VOL. I. 12 
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direct dedicalicm of all its members io their Lord and Saviour ; 
' and of the sacred euchari^t in commemoration of his death 
and passion ; together with the solemn observance of the first 
day in every week to record and signalize his resurrection 
frcHn the dead — ^in a word, with all the associations and usage? 
which mark Christian nations. These monuments were set 
np at the time when the wonderful works were done, and as 
memoriab of them. They owed their origin to them, and to 
them alone. Every individual in every age of the Christian 
church has known, and knows, that he was baptized into the 
name of Jesus Christ, as having established his divine missi<m 
by a series of wonderful operations ; and* that he celebrates 
the Lord's Supper in remembrance of his death, and observes 
as sacred, the first day of the week, in express commemoration 
of his resurrection. 

Now it was utterly impossible for an impostor to have 
invented the extraordinary facts of the New Testament, and 
then have written an account of them, a^id imposed it on the 
descendants of the first Christians ; because such impostor 
must not only have invented the wonderful facts, and forged 
the books recording them, but must have contrived also the 
public actions and monuments connected with these facts ; 
and must further have persuaded the people that they and their 
fathers had always believed them, and observed the usages 
from the time of Christ to their own; when every man, 
woman and child would have risen up to contradict him. 

A man might as well pretend, any day now, to produce an 
account of wonderful adventures acliieved by some ancient 
saint or hero a thousand years ago, — by Bede, for example, 
or Alfred, — and in confirmation of this, endeavor to persuade 
the Christian world that they had all along, from that time to 
this, been baptized in his name, and in belief of such won- 
derful works. Is it possible that such a fraud could succeed T 

Or he might, with as much prospect of success, attempt at 
this day to invent a book of statutes or acts of parliament for 
England, and make them pass upon the nation as the old 
estaUisfaed laws of the country founded on Magna Charta, 
which they and their fiuhers had always received and been 
^vented by, when not a creature had ever heard of them. 
The case refutes itself. In fact, there never was a book of 
forged laws palmed upon any people since the world began. 
So certainly do the public actions, usages and habits of the 
Christian church, from the time of Christ and his apcMStles, 
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prove the credibility of the wonderful facts from which they 
took their rise. The pretence to these facts, if they had not 
been true, would have extinguished Christianity in its birth. 

4. But let the account itself, of each of the supernatural 
actions, as recorded in our books, be examined, with all the 
attendant circumstances, and the credibility of them will ap- 
pear. Take the New Testament into your hands and read it. 
Observe the inimitable simplicity and truth of the respective 
narratives. Notice how indissolubly they are connected and 
interwoven with the whole history. See how naturally they 
arise out of the preceding circwnstances, and join on upon 
those which follow. Observe the impression which the ex- 
traordinary events made, the surprise and astonishment of the 
attendant multitudes, and their direct ascription of them to 
divine power.* Mark how esisential they are to the consist- 
ency of the whole story. You discover no art, no patch-work, 
no second thoughts. The time, the persons, the events before 
and after ; the consequences, the objections raised, dl the most 
minute details, are so exquisitely given, that the veracity of the 
whole shines out conspicuously atevery turn. They cannot be 
forgeries. Things which might t^nd to lessen the greatness 
of the facts, especially the ascription of them by our Lord's 
enemies to evil spirits, are faithfully narrated. The inability 
of the disciples to cast out an unclean spirit is noted. The 
peculiar dignity and reserve, and what I may call the pro- 
priety of our Saviour's conduct, his authoritative and yet 
simple and unaffected manner of doing his mighty works, are 
beyond imitation. There is no coloring, no amplification, no 
study of effect, no eagerness to strike wondei^, no anxiety to 
he believed. The evangelists write as those who give a fiuth- 
ful narrative of a wonderful, but real, course of action. Nor 
is it a dight corroboration of all these arguments, that the 
undesigned coincidences, so admirably adduced by critics in 
proof of the general credibility of the gospel narra«ve, fall IB 
frequently upon the miracles as on any otheir events.! 

The wonderful deeds, then, of the New Testament really 
occurred. To resist such accumulated evidebce, borne by 
such witnesses, attested by all their contemporaries, admitted 
by their bitterest foes, corroborated by existing monuments 

* See Bome striking thoughts in Mr. Penrose on the imprxssiow 
made by our Lord's miracles. 

t See Mr. Blunt's Veracrty, where the remark is first made, and 
illustrated with admirable judfgment. 
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and public usages, and strengthened by all the marks of truth ' 
in the accounts themselves — ^I say, to resist such eyidenee, 
not to speculative opinions, but to distinct matters of fact, is 
to overthrow the very foundations of truth, and to involve 
men in one bewildering maze of skepticism and absurdity. 

And yet this is unblushingly attempted by modem infidels, 
not by going into an examination of our arguments, or by 
producing . counter evidence ; but by general insinuations 
against £e fallibility of human testimony, by asserting that 
miracles are contradictory to experience, and by alleging that 
the proof of remote history is weakened and extinguished by 
the lapse of time. 

But what has the general fallibility of human testimony to 
<lo with the strong, unshaken evidence of upright men to 
specific events which fell under their own notice ? For we 
are now only considering miracles^s to the facts on which they 
rest What the cause of them might be, that is, whether they 
are properly miraculous or not, we do not now inquire ; we 
adduce testimony to the naked facts. Was the man sick of 
the palsy ? did he carry away his bed 1 Here are two facts. 
Were the water-pots filled with water T did it become wine ? 
Was Lazarus dead? did Lazarus live again after four days? 
Was Bartimeus blind? did he receive his sight? Was <Mir 
Lord crucified ? did he live again on the thud day ? These are 
the questions. 

. Now what can general insinuations against human testi- 
mony avail in a case like that before us, when every caution 
has been taken against this very fallibility, and the evidence 
of numerous unimpeached beholders, with the suffrages of a 
whole nation, excludes all possibility of mistake ? As. well 
might we enter a court of justice, and — when a jury of twelve 
men, l:^>on their oath, under the direction of a learned and 
impartial judge, have brought in a verdict, upon the testimony 
of numerous credible witnesses to a specific fact — insinuate 
some general truisms on the fallibility of human testimony. 

It is fiirther objected, that these wonderful works are con- 
trary to experience. To what experience? To that of the 
objector merely ? Then he will shut out all facts of which he 
is not himself the eye-witness ; and the Indian who should ' 
refuse to believe on any testimony the fact of Water being frozen, 
would be in the right. But does the objector mean the experience 
of others? Then he must come to testimony. Thus bis ob* 
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jectioQ does not apply. Opposite experience is not necessarily 
contradictory. In t>rder to (^^>ose experience to miraculous 
facts, the objector should contrast the testimony of those who 
professed to have seen miracles, and considered them divine ; 
to the testimony of those who, under similar circumstances^ 
saw like actions, and considered them not divine, but mere 
impostures.* 

Again, it is urged, that the transmission of remote facts is 
weakened till it becomes extinct. But we are not speaking 
of a loose, undefined transmission by oral testimony. We are 
speaking of written testimony, and where a series of separate 
and cr^ible witnesses, in each age from the present, may 
be traced up, step by step, till we come to the apostolic In 
this view, the Christian church is a society which never passes 
away, nor leaves a void in the transmission of testimony. The 
generiitions of it only change gradually and imperceptiUy. 
The new age of Christians has been blazed into the fidUi 
of the great and striking facts of Christianity, and has received 
the distinct testimony of them, long before the old age has 
passed off. Twenty or thirty individuals joining hands, as it 
were, across the lines which divide th6 centuries, Ann an 
unbroken chain from the apostles' time to our own. The 
successive generations of witnesses imperceptibly passing 
away in the Christian society, are only like the successive 
changes in the matter of the same human frame, which pos- 
sesses always one unchanged essence and form, though some 
of the particles which compose it are dissqpated every moment, 
and renewed by those which take their place. A man b the 
same man, whatever imperceptible changes take place in the 
substance of his body, because his consciousness, his mind, 
his identity remain. Thus the Christian society continues 
still the same depository of truth. Consciousness is diffused, 
as it were, throughout the community. The passage from 
one generation of Christians to another is imperceptible. The 
society is always the same body, preserving the memory of 
certain events, and celebrating actions in commemoration 
of them. The church, in her eighteenth and in her first cen- 
tury, only differs as a man at seventy years of age differs from 
what he was at twenty. His consciousness, lus memory of 
certain prominent facts, and his testimony to them, continue 
as fresh and decisive as ever.t 

* See a fine remark to this purport in Bishop Van Mildert's Leet 
Ml Infidelity, in loe. t Frmiiaoin. 

18» 
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So Utterly fbtile are the objections against the history of the 
gospel— objections, however, which, being sown in the fertile 
soil of fallen nature, and favoring the pride and sensuality of the 
heart, require continually to be exposed. Let it be remembered, 
then, that if men attempt to shake our belief in the testimony 
to the miraculous facts of the gospel, they resist the commoa 
sentiments and most approved practice of mankind ; nay, the 
Tery sentiments and practice by which they themselves are 
governed in similar cases. In short, all historical truth, all 
philosophy, all jurisprudence, all society, depends on the 
evidence borne by credible witnesses. A reliance on well- 
authenticated and well-circumstanced testimony is as much a 
law of our moral nature, as the belief of the ordinary rules by 
which the universe is governed is of our intellectual.* 

But we proceed, in the next place, to consider 

n. Whether these facts were, properly sprakinq, 

taRACULOITS. 

That the iacsts took place is proved ; it is admitted, also, that 
they w6re extraordinary. A few considerations will show (knt 
ttiey were, in the strictest sense, miracles. 

1. The facts, then, of the go^ql were such plain ,and pal- 
pable suspensions of the order of nature as constitute miracles. 
They were not facts of the nature of which any doubt could be 
€Btertained whether they were in the ordinary course of things 
or not, but plainly contrary to that course : men's outward 
aenses, their eyes and ears, might judge of them. Raising a 
body that had been dead four days; restoring instant and 
perfect sight to the blind ; healing by a word, or at a distance, all 
the diseases incident to our nature ; casting out unclean spirits ; 
walking on the sea ; calming in a moment tlie raging of a 
cttonn. These works were evidently miracles^^suspensions 
of the laws of nature — bold, sensible, level to every man's 
comprehension. 

2. "They were done by Christ and his apostles professedly 
as divine acts, and were accompanied with that open an4 
undisguised publicity which would have led to their deteo- 
tion, had they been impositions. They were performed in the 
fcce of the world, or befi»e a sufficient number of competent 
«ad intelligent witnesses. They were not febricated among 
a few mterested persons in a comer. They were done openly, 
in the midst of the assembled multitudes, and before the most 
* Franki's Halsean Lectures. 
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bitter adversaries. The man born blind^ Lazarus, thd par 9,* 
lytic, were seen by their families and neighbors and ^1 the 
Jews. The few baves and fishes were muhiplied publicly, 
snd partaken of by iive thousand men. The entire Jewish 
nation, assembled at the feast of Pentecost, heard the apostles 
address them in new tongues. These things were done al, 
noon-day, and were subjected to the examination of every 
beholder. 

Lest, however, it should be said that a crowd are bad judge? 
of a miraculous work, others were performed before individual 
competent witnesses, and then submitted to the public eye. 
Peter and James and John, and the father and the mother of 
tiieolamse], (the persons best able to discern the truth of the 
restoration to life,) were present at the raising of Jairus's daugh- 
ter ^ whibt all the people weeping and wailing at her death, 
and the scoffers who derided our Lord's attempt to restore her. 
were so many witnessed of the truth of the miracle, and, haa 
there been any imposition, would have been so many accusers 
of the fraud. The circumstances of the damsel's walking; 
and being capable of receiving her ordinary food, a^ fu/tbi^ 
proofs of the perfection of the work and its mlraodlouft 
6h?uracter. 

8. Then the first Christian miracles were wrought, not before 
a heathen nation, but before the Jewish^ accustomed to judge 
of miracles, and to weigh the evidence arising from them. At 
that very time they were expecting their Messiah, and there- 
fore prepared to examine with care and jealousy the truth of 
the wonderful works; and were excited to bitter hostility 
against'Our Lord when they heard his doctrine ; and scruti- 
nized his miracles with eager desire to detect a fraud. Y^ 
this pec^le admit the miracles of Christ to be notable and 
V decisive; they ascribe them to a supernatural power; the 
impression made upon their minds, contrary to their wishes 
and prejudices, is evidently that which undeniable miracles 
€Ould alone produce; their very endeavors to q>pose an4 
resist them, or to explain away the just inferences from them, 
proclaim aloud the truth of the supernatural operations.^ 

4. Farther, our Lord's mighty deeds include such numerous 
and various suspensions of the course of nature, as, under the 
eircumstances, constitute the most decisive proof of miracofous 
agency. It was not one or two or three professed miracle 
with many failures and a long interval of time between each, 
which were performed, but a great number, without a slugjie 
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failure, during the whole of our Lord's ministry. His life was a 
life of miracles. ** He went about doing good" in the exertion 
of an abiding and unfailing miraculous power. More than fifty 
express instances are recorded— whilst whole masses of them 
are registered in such words as these : ** And Jesus went about 
Galilee, healing all manner of sickness and all manner of dis- 
ease among the people; and his fame went throughout all 
Syria, and they brought unto him all the sick people that were 
taken with divers diseases and torments, and those which were 
possessed with devils, and those which were lunatic, and thosie 
that had the palsy, and he healed them." And at the close 
of his hist(Nry St. John adds, ** And many other signs truly 
did Jesus in the presence of his disciples, which are not written 
in this book." 

Again, these miracles of our Lord were of «very sort; some 
less grand and stupendous, others more imposing. At one 
time he feeds an assembled multitude ; at another he heals 
the trembling woman that came behind him and touched the 
hem of his garment Hb power was universal. At Jeirusif 
lem, in several parts of Judea and Galilee, in streets and 
villages, in synagogues, in private houses, in the streets, in 
highways, in different manners, and on every kind of occasion, 
did he perform his mighty works. Some with preparation 
and a solemn prediction of what he was about to do, as in the 
case of Lazarus, and the daughter of Jairus ; others without 
preparation, and by accident, as we speak, as the widow's son 
at Nain.* Some, when attended by the multitudes ; others 
when alone with the patient. Most of these works were 
performed at the earnest entreaty of a father, a mother, a 
master of a family, on behalf of persons whom they loved; 
so that our Lord did not choose the subjects of his miracles, 
but displayed his power in cases where the attention would be 
most awakened, and the reality of the cures best ascertained. 
By this variety, every attempt at explaining away the accounts 
is precluded. If some might overwhelm the senses of the 
behdders, as the transfiguration and the ascension; others 
were submitted to the most sober, deliberate contemplation — 
as the calming of the sea, the turning water into wine, the 

* In the one species of miracle, the raising fK»m the dead, mark the 
gradations : the daughter of Jurus was just dead, and lav like one 
asleep^-4he widow's son had been dead some little time, and was being 
earried to the tomb — Lazarus had been dead four days, and corruption 
bad taken place. 
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feeding the five thousand. No fortuitous citcumstaiices, do 
exaggeration, can solve the phenomena of miracles varied in 
every possible form, and which never, in a single instance, failed 
of their end. 

5. Consider, further, the miracles of which our Lord was 
the subject, as well as those which he himself performed, for 
these come within the miraculous proofs of revelation.* He 
was conceived and born by a direct, miraculous power. 
Three times during his life did a voice from heaven proclaim 
him to be the Son of God. At his death, the rending of the 
vail, the earthquake, the supernatural darkness, the opened 
graves, were divine attestations to his mission. The greatest 
of all miracles was his own resurrection from the dead. I 
say nothing of his divine knowledge of the hearts and thoughts 
of men ; I omit the miraculous fast of forty dayei ; I pass by 
various other demonstrations of superhumai^ operations, i 
confine n^yself to the remark that the distinct miracles I have 
mentioned, of which our Saviour was the subjecty are calcu- 
lated to strengthen our belief of a tjruly supernatural charact^ 
in his own mighty works, and make it more credible. 

6. Then the wonderful works of Christ produced such 
{^rmanent effects on those who were the subjects of them, 
fts to 5>rove their supernatural character. They were most 
of them performed, indeed, instantaneously ; but the efiec^ 
remained, and were submitted to every one^s observation. 
When Lazarus was raised, he did not merely move and 
i|>e^, and die again; or come forth out of the grave and 
vanish away. He returned to his family, and was visited by 
the Jews from motives of curiosity or malevolence. A mo- 
mentary effect may be called in question; the solid and 
lasting consequences of a cure, in the abiding health of the 
individual, attest the finger of God. 

7. Lastly, the miracles of the New Testament were done 
for a high and holy end, an end worthy of the Almighty 
Creator, which renders a suspension of the ordinary course 
of nature highly credible. They were not wasted on any 
trivial occasion. They were not superfluous or undefined 
in their purpose. The wise and benevolent end was to 
ascertain the truth of a declaration of God's will ; to mark 
out the Saviour of mankind from all pretenders; to give 
his accounta,ble creatures a due assurance of a divine revela- 

• This is one of the fine thoughts with which Franks's LeetuEM 
abound. 
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tioD — such an ^nd b unquestionably neither inconsistent with 
the divine wisdom, nor unbecoming the divine goodness. So 
far as we can judge, some such interference was absolutely 
necessary as an attestation to a religion sent from God. 
The extraordinary acts were precisely suitable to the extraor- 
dinary occasion which called for them. And to those who 
admit the being and perfections of the Moral Governor of the 
universe, (and those only I address,) it must a^^ar in the 
highest degree probable that miraculous works would attend 
the declaration of his will. With such positive evidence be- 
fore us, then, the case is undoubted — ^the wonderful actions 
of the gospel history were absolutely and palpably miraculous. 
But this leads us to notice 

in. That there was such a connection between these 

MIRACLES and THE RELIGION THET ARE SAID TO ATTEST, 18 

to prove satisfactorily that that religion was from God. 

1. For ottr Saviour and the apostles constantly appealed to 
thdr mighty works in proof of their mission. When John 
Baptist sent his disc^>les to our Lord to inquire whether he 
were the Messiah, he bade them return and tell John what 
miracles they had witnessed, and what doctrine they had 
heard. To trace out the manner of this proof, to follow our 
Lord's various arguments^ to study the credentials of the 
gospel in the gospel itself, to read the Christian evidences as 
Jesus himself stated them, will give the most entire satisfac- 
tion to the candid mind. The progress of the proof— the 
wise and forcible manner of our Saviour's arrangement of it 
-—the majesty, the compassion, the truth of his appeals, carry 
their own conviction with them. Every time that we read 
the gospel, we are more struck with the matchless character 
of veracity appearing in the proofs which he adduced of his 
mission. At first, he made scarcely any remarks on his 
milracles ; he performed them, and let them speak for them- 
selves. Towards the close of his ministry, again, he wrought 
but few mighty works, because of the unbelief of the people. 
But between these periods, the intermixture of arguments and 
miracles, of appeals to the heart and displays of divine power, 
form an irresistible evidence to every attentive mind, that 
his doctrine was divine.* , 

2. Moreover, the miracles of our Lorji had been predicted 
as the express evidence of the Messiah. A long previous 

* Franks. 
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expectation had been excited ; no room was left for conjecture^ 
either as to the agent or the design. The wonders of onr 
Lord were not single, unconnected, unexplained prodigies, 
but miracles performed in consequence of a design avowed 
long before, and which ceased to be wrought when that de- 
sign was accomplished. The prophet Isaiah had marked 
out the very miracles which should designate the Messiah : 
** Then the eyes of the blind shall be opened, and the ears 
of the deaf shall be unstopped ; then shall the lame man leap 
as the hart, and the tongue of the dumb shall sing." We 
shall see the finger of proph^y pointed to the Messiah still 
more clearly when we come to the pr(^>er place; but the 
predictions fulfilled in the miracles of our Lord, fix and desr 
ignate and seal him as divinely commissioned of (rod, and 
as not only a prophet, but the Messiah and the Saviour of the 
world. 

3. And surely we cannot fail to observe the admirable 
fitness of this attestation to a divine religion. It is a manner 
of acting worthy of God. Let men reason to support their 
opinions ; let them establish their doctrines by a course of 
arguments — they have no right to command the understand- 
ing of others. But for the Almighty God, it is not becoming 
that he should spei^ as a philosopher who disputes — no, he 
speaks as a Master who decides ; he supports his religion, not 
by arguments, but by deeds of omnipotence. His word is truth ; 
to obey it is the duty of man — and what more worthy of God 
than to command the obedience of man by visible acts attest- 
ing the homage which all nature* pays him ?* Such a proof 
is level to the capacity of man as man. It is calculated to 
awaken the attention, and command the assent, and satisfy 
the doubts, and silence the objections of persons of all classes 
and conditions. Such an attestation becomes the simplicity 
and universality of revelation, and carries on it the genuine 
impress of the majesty of heaven. Miracles are the broad 
seal annexed by God himself to the grand charter of salvation 
in Jesus Christ. 

4. For it is fhrther to be noted, that the miracles of Chris- 
tianity were perlbrmed by those who had all other signs of a 
divine mission; and therefore to whose doctrme implicit 
obedience was due, as to a communication from Ood. The 
mighty works, howev^ palpable and numerous, were not the 
only credentials of our LcMrd and his apostles. Every thing 

* Fraysainoua* D6&ii8e du Christianisme. 
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else corresponded. Dignity, simplicity, disinterestedness, 
purity of life, holy instructions, bold rebukes of vice, fortitude, 
meekness, constancy unto death, were conspicuous in the 
heavenly ambassadors. 

The gifl of prophecy distinguished the same and no other 
persons. The miracles were acts of mercy, deeds of com- 
passion and grace, exertions of goodness and piety. They 
Were not disjointed wonders, but were harmoniously united 
trith the other signs of a mission from heaven. You need 
liQt be tc^d that the prodigies of heathenism, even if the facts 
be admitted, and the other means of solving the phenomena 
waived, (as the cures said to be performed by the emperor 
Vespasian, on which Hume relies, J Were done by persons 
who did not even pretend to a divine commission, and who 
exhibited not one single mark of the messengers of the Most 
High. 

6. The inference, therefore, from the miracles to the truth 
of Christianity is direct, forcible, conclusive : it speaks to 
every unprejudiced mind. The language of Nicodemus is 
the language of the unsophisticated conscience. ^* We know 
that thou art a teacher come from God ; for no man can do 
these miracles which thou doest, except God be with him." 
The testimony of our senses is not a more satisfactory evi- 
dence of the existence of external objects, than the Stripture 
miracles are of a divine commission. When men born blind 
suddenly received their sight, when muhitudes were cured 
of the most desperate' diseases by a touch or at a distance, 
when the dumb were made to speak, and the dead were 
raised, when devils were cast out, and confessed that Jesus 
was the Son of God, when all nature gave way, and started 
back at the command of Christ, surely no proof could be 
more decisive of the immediate presence of the God of nature 
— surely no language, not even an angel's voice, could pro- 
claim more intelligibly, that God was revealing his will. 
Surely these wonderful works challenged implicit obedience 
to the Sovereign of the universe, thus exercising his dominion 
over nature— first making the whole creation bow and tremble 
and obey — and then delivering the record of his stupendous 
scheme of redemption to an awe-struck world. 

6. Accordingly, the miracles of Christianity are so incor- 
porated with the instructions, as to oblige men to receive not 
only the i-eligion generally, but all the doctrines it communis* 
Gates, as of divine authority. It is most reasonable to submit 
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with unlimited faith to all that was delivered by messengers 
thus commissioned and accredited. The wonderful actions 
which they performed are incorporated and intermingled 
with the whole substance of their doctrine. The actions 
without the instructions are unintelligible. If the New Tes^ 
tament history and the New Testament miracles are entitled 
to credit, then all the New Testament doctrine is entitled to 
the stone. None of Uie supernatural works were performed 
for subordinate ends : they did not aim, like the heathen 
prodigies, to prore the greater sanctity of an altar, or raise 
the credit of an oracle, or establish the usage of some insig* 
nifieant rit^ ; but they were performed as the great ends of 
the mission required, were involved in the most important 
doctrines, and were directed to the development of one vast 
scheme^^he redemption of mankind. 

That men might " know that the Son of God hath power 
on earth to forgive sins, he saith to the sick of the p^sy/* as 
our text particularly notes, " Arise, take up thy bed, and go 
thy way into thine house.** That the people might learn 
that Christ came to destroy the Works of the devih, he expelled 
htm from the bodies of the possessed. He wais eyes to th6 
bUnd, ears to the deaf, feet to the lame, and a father to the 
{loor, in the literal sense, that he might a^d a (Hedge of the 
cbrre^iHident spiritual blessing. Those Whom he healed,^ 
he suffered not to remain with him for the purpose of swelling 
his retinuf 9 but bade them go to their friends, and *^ sin no 
nore%'' To assure the apostles of their future success' in 
preaching the gospel, he encouraged them by a miraculous 
draught of fishes to fellow him, and become ** fishers of men. '^ 
He taught the universality of his religion, and the admissbn 
of the Gentiles into his church, by purifying the outward 
court of the temple, and driving out, in a miraculous manner, 
the Jewish trafiickers. He showed the power of faith, by de- 
voting the barren fig*tree to sudden decay and destru<^ion. 
He encouraged the timid belief of his disciple» by calming 
the tempest.. Those multitudes whom he fed by a liiiracle^ 
were first wearied and faint by a long attendance on his 
instructions. Thus were our Lord's miracles inseparably 
connected with the revelation they were designed to attest.* 
The same may be said of those performed by the apostles ; 
every thing had a regard to the high object of the mission : 
the faotfli involve the doctrines, and oblige us to receive them* 
* Bishop Van MiJdert. 

VOL. 1. 13 
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7. We observe, lastly, that though all felse religioiis have 
made some pretensions to wonderful works, yet there never 
was a religion set up and established by miracles, but the 
religion of the Bible. A series of wonderful works like thai 
On which the mission of Christ rests, was never heard of since 
the world beffan.^ 

Mankind have, indeed, always expected that God would 
reveal himself to them by working some things above the 
course of nature ; and, thereibre, there never was any false 
teligion set up, but it professed to be confirmed by some 
miraculous works or a^^arances: but these very attempt^ 
servQ to set forth to greater advantage the undeniable miracles 
of the Scripture. 

Mahomet wisely disclaimed the performance of miracles as 
a test of his divine mission ; and though he was not sparing 
ifk his account of sensible con^munications firom heaven, his 
own statements represent him as at once the object of them, 
and the sole witness. 

The prodigies of the heathen were few in number, were 
attested by no credible witnesses, were insulated and solitary 
Wonders, were never submitted to the senses and examination 

* 1 ezeefit, of ecrtnoe, that religtoit, of which Chriitianity was .the 
eoiD](>lement and consummation, and with which it formed one connected 
divine revelation — ^the legation of Moses. 

We have already proved the authenticity and credibility of the books 
of the Old Testament through the medium of those of the New. Of the 
miraeles which introduced the Mosaic economv, I need not sav a 
word : the very same arguments which support the Christian miracles, 
prove those of Moses. The four marks laid down by Leslie, that 
they were palpable — publicly performed — commemorated by national 
monuments and usages — ^and that these monuments and usages began 
at the very time when the mighty works were performed, are perfectly 
conclusive. I will only add, that there is something ^f greater mag- 
nificence in the Mosaic miracle^ — they were on a larger scale, and of 
bolder features, in order to be handed down the better by indelible 
memorials, through those many centuries^ durine which written testi- 
mony by contemporary authors was' impossible. The miraculous 
passage of the Rea Sea, the pillar of fire, the daminff summit of Sinai, 
the drying up of Jordan, the descent of the manna, the streams poured 
out firom Die smitten rock, the prostrate walls of Jericho, were miracles 
dfthat prodigious ijrrandeur, as to stand forth palpably firom the scene, 
and to remain visible, as it w^re, from that remote age to the present. 
The milder and less stupendous, but not less divine, miracles of the 
New Testament, were at once more suitable to, the genius of the re- 
figion, and more adapted, so to speak, to a learned period, when con- 
temporary writings could hand down with ease, to future ages, the 
authentic records of the niiuutcst divine operations. 
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of muikind, were at hjBst rather subjects of speculatitr^ curi- 
ositj, than matters With which any serious truth was connect- 
ed. They totally differ from the miracles of Christ in all 
their leading features, as well as in their connection, import 
and final cause. Their foundation was chiefly rumor or 
fable; the wonders themselres are easily resolred into natural 
causes; the persons who recorded them lived at a remote age 
and in a distant couiitry. Besides, there is no proof that any 
of these religions was set up, in the first instance, by means 
of these alleged supernatursd works. Not a single miracle 
can be named that was ever offered as a test of any of these 
religions before it was established. Their miracles wera 
kppendages^ not proofs ; and ^e reception of them was the 
effect, not the cause, of a belief in the religion' with which 
they were connected.^ 

The Christian doctrine looks down on these pretences front 
the glorious height On which it stands. The conviction of 
the probability of miracles for attesting the divine will, in the 
minds of ail who admit the being and providence of Opd^ 
prepared the way ; and the miserable impotency of all false 
religions if their pretences to them, lefl the whole field uiiQe» 
cupied for the clear and undoubted miraculous operations 
Which usher in the Scripture revelation. They stand as the 
single. series of divine works> to attest the single series of di» 
vine communications which was ever made to man. . 

And here let us observe, that, as under the head of the 
Authenticity, we found that the Christian books were the 
only records professing to contain a divine revelation written 
by the first teachers of that revelation, and submitted to the 
examination of mankind; and as again,, under the head of the 
Oedibility of those books, we discovered that no account of 
the admitted facts of Christianity was ever given but the nar- 
rative therein contained ; so now, under the head of Miraculous 
Operations, we see that i7o other religion was ever attempted 
to be established in the first instance by< miracles, but the 
religion of the BiUe. Thus solitary, in unaj^roachable 4igr 
nity, stands the proof of the gospel. . 

I. Are you not, then, convinced — for I must pass on to the 
CONCLUSION— by the statements laid before youl I address 

* The above remarks, with a slifflit variation, apply to the minienloixi 
works ascribed to the Roman CamoUc saints. 
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Ibe dcMsile and sincere. Does not the impression left on yonr 
minds bj the review of ^he Christian miracles^ resemble that 
which was produced on the multitudes in whose (Nresence they 
were first wrought 1 Yes, all your previous hesitaticm ai^d 
doubts are di^;>ersed. You feel the Kurce of truth. You are 
^ astooidied beyond measure/' Yott <* glorify God," with thft 
people in our text, *' saying, We never saw it on this fashion*^ 
Yoa bear witness to the grace and power and divine misqioii 
•f the Son of God. 

The inqiression, the first dictate of the unsq>histicated con- 
science, the language of the h^art of man, on reading th« 
miracles of Christ, is, ** Thou wtt the Son of God, thou art 
the King of Israel. This is the prophet that f^uld com« 
into the wcMrld. He hath done all things well." We havQ 
probably now ^uite as strong evidence of the divuie miraclea 
as the first Christians; We have not seen them, indeed, with 
oar eyes, and so the sensible proof cannot be so lively, bu| 
other parts of the demonstration are more clear to us. The 
concurring marks of the Messiahship of Christ are more dis^ 
tinet ; the direct miraculous character of the wcmderful woriui 
is belter recognized. Those doubts, for instance, which arose 
Cnmi ibid notions of magic, of the occult powers of nature, 
and the i^n<9 of evil spirits, are passed away ; and with Uip 
brighter light of modom philosophy and science, we distin^^uidi 
far more decisively the miracles of Christ from the <tfdmary 
eonrse of God's providence, 

Ih Let us, then, yield to the ccmviction which these mira* 
etes are des^foed to produce. Let us pray to God fkx his 
grace that we may renounce all interfering prejudices and 
appetites, and submit umreservedly to the Christian doctrine. 
Miracles only serve to introduce the Saviour, to verify his 
doctrine, and then to send us his promise, his warnings, hia 
encouragements. Miracles cannot'give a right disposition of 
heart. That must be sought for fix>m the Holy Spirit, whom 
our risen Lord poured out upon his church. We have great 
cause to fear hr ourselves. If we harden our hearts to the 
voice of conscience, no arguments can convince, no moral 
proofs subdue. It is probable that external evidences to 
miracles could not be stronger than ours actually are, con* 
sidering the nature and circumstances of man as a responsible 
creature.* Sut this is nothing, if the heart be fixed on the 
* Penrose. 
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world and sensual pleasure; if the will be debauched byvice^ 
if the understanding be perverted and blinded by pride and 
conceit. 

Let the example of the heathen philosophers at the time of * 
cur Lord, be a warning to us. For what did Tacitus, and 
Suetonius, and Seneca, aud PUny know of the Christian doc- 
trine ? What conviction did the miraculous works of Christ 
produce on their minds? **The preaching of the cross was 
ibolishness** to them. In their proud search after wisdom, and 
their contempt of the whole Jewish nation, they looked not 
beyond the surface. They examined nothing with candor and 
seriousness. They never approached the Christian question. 
They dismissed it so far as they heard of it by nimor, as 
unworthy theif regard. With the same spirit fts the modern 
literary unbeliever, they gave no heed to the divine' message, 
bestowed no pains on ascertaining its truth, and lived and died 
in the gross and miserable bondage of their vices and igno- 
rance. Such is the tendency of pride in the fallen heart of 
man. Let ua guard against the first approaches to such a 
state of mind. Let us be led by the miracles to a serious 
study of the Scriptures, that we may see the doctrine of t 
erucified Lord to be " the power of God, and the wisdiHn of 
Ood.** 

III. But we must not rest in a formal adherence to th^ 
Christian faith. The example of the Jews may warn us 
against this opposite, but not less dangerous, evil They 
were near the Saviour. They saw his miracles. They 
received, at the time, the deepest impression of his divine 
mission. They knew and acknowledged, at first, tiiat he was 
the Christ, the Saviour of the world. But as our Lord after- 
wards developed his character and doctrine, as he rebuked 
the vices of the scribes and Pharisees, condemned their tra- 
ditions, exposed their hypocrisy, expounded liie spiritud 
nature of his kingdom, and called them to repent^ice and 
conversion, they began to hate his person and steel their 
hearts against his most decisive miractdous works. They 
persuaded themselves that he opposed their law, which they 
well knew tobe divine. They attributed his miracles to evil 
ispirits. They tempted him by cavils, and watched for his 
words that they might accuse him. They persisted in their 
uabelief, till that came ujiyon them which was spoken of by the 
prophets, " By hearing ye shall hear and sbaU not underMtaDd; 
13» 
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^nd seeing ye shall see and shall not perceive. For this 
people's heiart is waxed gross, and their ears are dull of 
hearing, and their eyes have they closed : lest at any time 
^thcy should see with their eyes, and hear with their ears, and 
^KMild understand with their heart, and should be converted^ 
and I should heal tiiem." 

That you may avoid this awful state, yield now to the con- 
viction which calls you to heaven. Open wide the gate, so to 
speak, that the truth may enter in. Close your ears to vain 
objections, and your hearts to corrupt pleasures, and give 
youfsehres up to preparation for the doctrine of Christ. 
** Now is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation."^ 
The gkurious apparatus of miracles brings you up to the feet 
of C&ist There fj^l prostrate. There confess your sins. 
There Implcnre his mercy. There renounce every criminal 
fassioo. There su^^licate the inward influences of grace. 
There enter upon new resoluticms of obeying the religion 
you profess, and acting on the evidences you have received. 
Remember, the higher you rise in privileges, the lower, will 
be your fall, if you abuse or neglect them. The knowledge 
yon have been blessed with^ cannot but bring with it a cor- 
fespondent acoountablenesa. Call to mind the doom of those 
cities in which our Lord's mightiest deeds had been performed 
— **Wp unto thee, Chorazin! wo unto thee, Bethsaida! 
finr if the mighty works which were done in you, had been 
don^ in Tyre and Sidon, they would have repented long ag^ 
in sackcloth and ashes. But I say unto you, it shall be more 
tolerable £br Tyre and Sidon at the day (k judgment) than for 
you. And thou, Capernaum, which art exalted unto heaven, 
shidt be brought down to hell : for if the mighty works which 
l^ve been done in thee, had been done in Sodom, it would have 
remained unto this day."* 

May God grant that the blessed purpose of our Lord's 
rairacjies may be fulfilled in our humiliation and salvation ! 
For this is their high end — "These things were written that 
fe m%ht believe that Jesus is the Son of God, and that 
believing ye might have life through his name." 

* St. Mfttthew xi. 21— S3. 
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LECTURE VIIL 

. PROPHECY, 

2 PETER 1. 16— «1. 

f^ wt^havt not foUowed cunningly devised fabks, when W0 
made knoum unto you the power and coming of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, but were eye-witnesses of his mt§esty» For 
he received from God the Father honor and glory, whem 
there eume such a voice to him from the excellent glory , 
Thii is my beloved Son, in whom lam well phased. And 
tMs voice which came from heaoen we heard, when we were 
wiih him in the holy mount. We have also a more sure 
word of prophecy ; whereunto ye do well that ye take heed, 
as unto a light that shineth in a dark place, until the de^ 
dawm, and ^ day-star arise in your hearts : Knoudug tJds 
first, that no prophecy of the Scripture is of tmy priuaie 
iuterpretation. For the prophecy came mot m old time by 
the will of man: but holy mm pf Qod spake as they were 
moved by the Holy Ghost, 

In the last Lecture, we obosidered the proof of the di^ix» 
aothorky of the Christian religuHi, derived from the miracles 
vhich were wrought m atjtestation of it. 

We now proceed to consider the second great hranoh of 
die 8anie|>voof, that from prophecy ; th^ nature and importance 
oi which are ^y develqied in dhe words of the text It will^ 
bereoc^ected, (hat the state of o\ir geoeral ^rgiiment is this. 
We have abcuidantly proved the AurssNTicmr uiA or^m* 
BiLiTT of the books of the New Testament, and by them 
efl^aUisl^ those of the OJd, Indeed, the former arie bcuh 
i^on ^ latter, and recognize them in alnyost evfsry page. 

We have also .demonstrated the oivinb authoritt of the 
New Testament from Uie evidence of miracles ; which in* 
dudes^«gain the divine authority of the Old. For Christian* 
ity is the completion of the religion of Moses; his miracles, 
dodriniB and legation, are repeatedly and solemnly attested 
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by our Saviour and. his apostles, and declared to be from 
God. 

The Old and New Testament^, therefore, are true; the 
sacred books are all genuine, and were severally published at 
*the time when they profess to have been — ^the facts occurred 
as they are there stated ; every thing may be fully credited, 
so far as the historical question goes. Moreover, the religion 
contained in the Hdy Scriptures is proved to be of divine 
authority, to the extent of the evidence which miracles afford. 

We now come to the second proof of this divine authority, 
arising from the clear and undoubted prophecies which have 
been fulfilled, and are now fulfilling before (he eyes of men, 
ia the events and revolutions of the world. 

A proof this of surprising force, and as much displaying the 
interposition of Almighty Grod as miracles. Nay, more so— 
D9t as to the truth of Uie interposition, but as to the extent and 
prominence of the display of the divine attributes. Miracles 
are proofs chiefly of the omnipotence of God ; but profhecy. 
exhibits also the foreknowledge, the omniscience^ the wisdom, 
the truth, the moral sovereignty of the supreme Governor of 
the world. 

The argument arising from prophecy follows that from 
miracles. Prophecy is Signed not to give immedmte con- 
Tiction^ts very nature forbids that — but to lay in the mate- 
rials of conviction, for those who should witness the accom- 
plishment of its predictions. Miracles, therefore, being a 
direct, independent evidence of a divine communication, and 
waiting for no remote fulfilment, were the fit attestation, in the 
first instance^ of a revelation from heaven. The Law was in- 
troduced on the evidence of miracles: but when Moses had 
pcov^ his own commission by these immediate credentials^ he 
delivered predictions of a greater Prophet ; which, concurring 
with those of the patriarchs, and leading on to the whole se* 
riesof predictions which designated the person of the Saviour, 
and the nature of his kingdom, made the evidence from proph- 
ecy essential to the future ages of the church. The Jews, 
being in possession of a religion attested by miracles, would 
have still adhered to it, unless something in that very religion 
had taught them to look for a new dispensation at the coming 
of their Messiah. To them, therefore, pr(^hecy was indi^ 
pensaUe ; and accordingly our Lord not only performed mira- 
c]es as a prophet of God, but im>fessed to be the Messiah fore- 
told in the Jewish Scriptures. The fulfilment of the predic* 
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tk>ns, therefore, relating to the Messiah^ furnished the appro- 
priate confirmation of all those claims which rested on our 
Lord's miracles and doctrine. Thus, as our text observes, we 
have " the word of prophecy ** made more sure. 

Prophecy, also, is important to the Christian church, as a 
perpetual testimony to the truth of divine revelation, both in 
the predictions already accomplished in the person of Christ, 
and in the history of the Jewish peq>le and neighboring na- 
tions ; and in the gradual fulfilment of those extended chron- 
ological predictions which embrace all the succession of 
events to the end of time. 

The |)rophetical argument, of course, requires a more pa- 
tient attention than that derived from miracles. Mbacies 
were palpable^ instant, direct appeals to the omnipotent God, 
subject to the immediate senses, the eyes and ears oi man : 
prophecy requires time, and a cautious and minute compariscm 
of the language of the sacred oracles with^ the correspondent 
fulfilment The argument is of a slower growth and a longer 
period; but when fairly established, brings in all the pertec- 
tiods of Deity in attestatiop of a divine revelation : it is a 
Itanding miracle. 

And if the prophecies are found to be pronounced by the 
same persons, and for the support of the same doctrines and 
no other, as were supported by the miraculous c^ration^-^ 
thai is, if those who wrought the miracles delivered Uie pre» 
dictions; and those who delivered the predictions perforated 
the miracles, the result, in point of evidence, i» the more tri« 
umphant. 

Let us now proceed to consider this evidence of soripturd 

I»rophecy in its genbral features and scheme ; and then 
et us give a specimen of the actual and clear FULFiLMBiirr 

OF ITS PREDICTIONS BEFORE THE EYES OF MANKIND. 

We shall confine ourselves to the first of these divisions on 
the {uresent occasion. We shdl here begin by laying down a 
definition of prophecy — we shall then point out its vast extent 
— 4he union and harmony of all its parts in the person of the 
Saviour — the infinite wisdom apparent in the contrivance and 
arrangement of these parts — ^the divine commission and unim- 
peachaUe moral conduct of the persons who delivered the sev« 
era! predictions — and the important practical uses which proph* 
ecy has subserved, and still subserves, in the church. These 
partieulars constitute what we may call the general features or 
flcbeme of divine fxagHiiGcj, 
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I. Scriptural prophecy is the declaration before- 
hand OF SUCH events AS CAN BE KNOWN ONLY TO THE OM- 
NISCIENT God. It implies the undoubted prediction of future 
and often remote occurrences, dependent on the contingencies 
of human affairs, and frequently on the character and conduct 
of persons at the time unborn ; so as distinctly to mark the 
foresight and sovereignty of the infinitely wise and powerful 
Creator and Governor of the world. 

The conjectures which the most sagacious of mankind may 
venture to indulge with respect to futurity, are, as we all know, 
few and hazardous; and are only rarely confirmed, and then 
very partially, by events. The oracles of the heathen were of 
this kind ; they were merely, as our text expresses it, " cun- 
ningly devised fables," designed to soothe the Immediate ap- 
prehensions of men as to some pending concern, calculated to 
gratify the depraved passions of earthly rulers and conquerors, 
and aiming at the advancement of those who delivered them, 
to wealth, authority or reputation. They were couched, 
moreover, in loose and ambiguous language; were very seldom 
accomplished; and then, perhaps, by some disgracefiil play 
upon terms. They were little more than the guesses of jugglers 
and fortune-tellers.* 

Divine prophecy is no " cunningly devised fable ;— it came 
not at any time by the will of man." It is the clear prediction 
of important events connected with the salvation of mankind ; 
events so numerous, so circumstantially marked out, so entirely 
beyond ihe reach of human conjecture, and delivered by per- 
sons designated by such- undoubted credentials to the saCred 
function, as to carry upon it the impress of divine prescience 
and wisdom—" Prophecy came not of old time (margin, at any 
time) by the will of man ; but holy men of God spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost" 

II. The EXTENT of scriptural prophecy is vast in various 
ppints of view. Its records occupy a large portion of the 
volume of inspiration. It began to be uttered when man fell, 

* When CrcBBUs consulted the oracle at Delphi, relative tp his in* 
tended war against the Persians, he received the following reply: 
K^oitfo^ *' uiXvv Stapag figyaXijv aQx^iv xaraXvatt] "Croesus crossing 
the Halys, shall destroy a great empire." This he naturally interpreted 
of ^is oTeicoming the Persians. He was himseU' conquered, and lost 
his empire. The juggling oracle, however, by the ambiguity, save4 
its credit.— Herod. Ub. i. c. 53; Suidas, iii. 38^; H. Home, i. 4. J^ ^ 
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and ceased not till the close of the Jewish dispensation. At 
the birth of our Lord ft broke forth again, and sunk only with 
the last accents on the lips of the last of the apostles. 

Its parts are distributed over the various dispensations of 
religion for four thousand years. Guilty man was not thrust 
out of paradise, till prophecy had whispered some hope of a 
future Saviour. Predictions of the flood preceded that tre- 
mendous judgment; and a prophetic declaration that the 
deluge should not return, accompanied its cessation. 
, The call of Abraham was attended with a prophetical an- 
nunciation of the land of promise, and the seed in whom all 
nations should be blessed. 

Jacob, on his dying couch, ^retold the increase of his sons, 
the twelve patriarchs ; and the continuance of the lawgiver in 
Judah till the advent of Shiloh. 

Afler the long-predicted bondage of Egypt, prophecy re^ 
kindled its torch, pointed out the " prophet like unto Moses ;" 
and then sketched the most remote events of the Jewish stcH'y ; 
whilst Job and the unwilling testimony of Balaam came in 
i4)out the same time, to testify of the future Redeemer^ and 
of the star that was to arise out of Jacob. 

After a cessation of prc^hecy, ftqm the time of Moses^' of 
about four hundred years, Samuel arose,* amidst the decsiy 
of religion and the extreme corruption of the priesthood, ihe 
first of a new series of divine messengers. The age of proph- 
ecy, emphatically so termed, now began. David came first,, 
and tuned his harp. The remarkable prophet Jonaht fol- 
lowed ; then Hosea, Amos and Micah, who led on the choir 
of the greater prophets, Isaiah, Jeremiaii and Ezekiel. 

The latter of these accompanied the Jewish people to Bab- 
ylon,J: where DiEiniel arose and spake of the seventy weeks 
reaching unto Messiah the Prince. Haggai and Zlechariah 
aroused the languid nation on their return, and Malachi^ an- 
nounced the herald of the Saviour. 

As a pause of four hundred years intervened afler the death 
of Moses, so did a like pause hush every whisper of prophecy 
till Christ our Lord arose — ^ushered in, according to ther pro- 
phetic declarations, by his precursor, John Baptist, and pre-^ 
dieted the destruction of the Jewish city, and the dissoiution. 
of their polity. His blessed doctrine St. Paul followed first, 

* B. C. 1451—1056. t B. C. 975-862. 

/ t B. C. 006. § B. C. 306. 
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mtd then St John,* taking up the strain of ]>aniel, eiepanding 
the visions which he had recorded, and pronouncing the pr^ 
dictions which have been fulfilling ever since, in the events 
of the world. 

Thus extensive in point of time, prophepy was not less so 
ill respect of the dispensations which it subserved, the on^ 
JEOTS which it embraced, the modes of its being communicated^ 
and the periods of its ihlfilment. The nations bordering on 
Judea, the greatest heathen states, the succession of empires 
as connected with the church, the punishment of guilty in- 
dividuals and of kingdoms— events near and remote — Wete 
the objects of prophetic vision. The writers of the prophecies 
were of every different class ; some kin{g^ or pirinces, others 
patriarchs and heads of tribes, others prophets or priests, others 
legislators, others shepherds or fishermen. Their natural 
abilities, education, habits and empIoyment».^were exceed- 
ingly dissimilar. They received the divine communications 
by viirious methods — ^voices from heaven, dreams, visions, an* 
gelie messages, direct impressions of the sacred Spnrit They 
wrote laws, hii^ry, odes, devotional exercises, doctrines and 
controversy. 

Moreover, the various usages and rites, the institutions and 
persons connected with the worship of GckI, the princes raised 
Up to n^le over the people, the very land in which they reposed 
as their inheritance, were prophetical symbols of future bless- 
ings* Every thing was pregnant with the prescient spirit 
under the former Testament. 

It is quite obvious that this wide range and prodigious ex- 
tent gives to the argument from prophecy, when verified by 
the respective fulfilments, an importance and sublimity, a sort 
of impress of divine magnificence, which surpasses all we 
oould have conceived. We have not one or two oracular 
declarations, but a whole system of predictive grandeur run- 
ning through every period of time, and stretching on to the 
oonsummation of all thiqgs.f 

in. Then die union and rarmont op all its parts in the 
person and salvation of our Lord, as its centre point, in- 
ciNsases the prbof of divine prescience. It was not, indeed, 

• A. D. 96. 

t It is impoflflible to make this fblly apparent to any bat the seriont 
student, who has really read the Bible wfth attention. To others, the 
reierenoes of this branch of our argument must appear confused. * 
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necessary ta the establishment of a divme revelation, that a 
connection should subsist between the various and widely 
spread ramifications of prophecy. The foretelling of any 
distant and unconnected events would have attested the 
Christian religion. But it has pleased God to keep one grand 
end in view, to unite the scattered rays of light in one bright 
and refulgent object, the person and kingdom of the Messiah* 

When the apostle sums up in the text the prophetic records, he 
says, he had ''made known the power and coming of Christ;" 
and in a similar passage in his first epistle, he describes the 
prophets as " testifying beforehand the sufferings of ChrisI 
and the glory that should follow." The " testimony of" or 
concerning " Jesus," says St. John, in his Apocalypse, " is 
the spirit of prophecy"— the scope, end, consummation of it 
'* To him give all the prophets witness," is the language of 
St. Paul* And our Lord himself said to the Jews, '' Search 
the Scriptures, for in them ye think ye have eternal life, and 
they are they that testify of me." And, '' beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he expounded unto his disciples in a|i 
the Scriptures, the things concerning himself." 

The furst coming of Christ is the centre of one great division ; 
the second coming of Christ comprehends the other. B^mote 
as were the times when the prophecies were delivered,- and 
unc<mnected as the divine messengers frequently were with 
each other, they are dl found to illustrate one design, aoid 
that design the most dignified^ the most beneficent, the most 
important to man, the most glorioua to God which could be 
propounded. From the primeval promise in paradise, to the 
last of the i^[K>calyptic visions, one theme, one mighty subject 
prevails ; npt always prominent, but always to be collected by 
a careful examination of the several particuhirs> their depend^ 
ence on each other, and their reference to one common end. 
The entire riches of the prophetical inspiration are poured 
at the feet of the Son of God. A spirit of prpphecy pervading 
all time^ attaching itself to one person, and proclaiming the 
progress smd aeooQiplishment of one purpose of exuberant 
grace, gives an attestation to the Christian religion so sublime, 
80 irresistiUe, as at once to convince the judgment and ciqiiti- 
vate the heart* 

* See Bbhop Hard, to whom, and Bishops Shorlook and Honlty^ 
I need not say, I am much indebted in this department of the argu- 
ment. Mr. Davison's incomparable work has also greatly uded me 
throughout this lecture. 
VOL. I. 14 
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IV. The INFINITE WISDOM apparent in the contrivanee 
and arrangement of its parts, in subservience to this one 
great end, is a further evidence of a divine hand in the 
prophecies of the Scriptures. St. Paul, accordingly, on the 
contemplation of one branch only of the great scheme, as- 
sures us that *^ unto the principalities and powers in the 
heavenly places b made known by the church the manifold 
— ^multiform, variegated — wisdom of God." A similar senti- 
ment is expressed by St. Peter, in the passage of his first 
epistle to which I have already referred, and which b an 
appendage, as it were, of my text. Afler reciting the solici- 
tude of the ancient prophets to << search what and what man- 
ner of time the Spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, 
when it testified beforehand the sufierings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow'' — the apostle adds in terms, brief, 
indeed, but sublime beyond expression, ^* which -things the 
angels desire to look into." ' 

In this respect the argument fi'om prophecy differs widely 
firom that from miracles. Miracles, though permanent in 
their effects, are in themselves brief suspensions of the gene- 
ral laws of nature, subject at once to the eyes and ears and 
other senses of all who witness them, and, therefore, exacting 
the instant assent of the beholder. The more clear and sudden 
and surprising miracles are, the better they accomplish their 
end,' that of proving a direct divine interposition. Not so the 
word of prophecy. The argument here arises, as we have 
already intimated, fi'om a patient comparison of the predic- 
tion with the fiilfilment, from a consideration of a variety of 
small and, apparently, trifling coincidences, fi-om a careful 
examination of all the records of history, and firom a study 
of the endre scheme by an analysis of its parts. The more, 
therefore, of wisdom there is developed in this scheme, the 
higher the proof of divine interference. 

And what language can describe the infinite contrivance 
of the prophetical word ? The difficulties to be overcome 
were many and insuperable, except to the divine mind. A 
direct and unvailed discovery of futurity would not have been 
prophecy, but the disclosure of the ''secret things which 
belong unto the Lord our God." Such a discovery might 
have excited a perilous curiosity, might have opened a door 
to the charge of collusion on the part of some of those who 
now unconsciously have fiilfilled the divine declarations ; and 
would have been altogether inconsistent with the uniform 
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order of God's moral government of his rational and accounl^ 
able creatures. Man could not have comprehended the 
mighty plan, and much less have fitly executed it. 

On the other hand, if too dark a gloom had shrouded the 
divine predictions ; if the time, and persons,, and age, and place 
on which the fulfilments were to fall, had not been marked, and 
marked definitely and clearly, the whole argument would 
have lost its force. 

Further, it pleased God to a]^int that four thousand 
years should elapse between the fall of man and the advent 
of the Messiah ; that the advance of light and grace fi^m the 
first dawn to the meridian day should be gradual, throttgh 
successive measures of communication, under different dis- 
pensations ; that the temporal condition of the ancient church 
should be exposed to enemies and dangers, and be more 
than once brought to apparent destruction by oppression and 
captivity. 

Now to meet all these various exigencies was a task which 
only God himself could accomplish in a prophetical revelation* 
And it is accomplished in a manner which it is impossiUe 
for the human mind sufiliciently to admire. There is an inter- 
mixture of clear and obscure predictions ; there are topics of 
consolation plentifully scattered throughout the prophetic rev- 
elations ; there is a gradual development of th^ person Bad 
kingdom of the future Messiah ; there is an adaptation of the 
different sets of prophecies to the several dispensations of 
God's will; and there are intermediate and partial accOm* 
plishments of them in temporal and civil deliverances granted 
to the Jewish people, which attested the truth of their pr<^hecies 
to successive ages. . r 

All this bears the very image and impress of a heavenly 
wisdom. " The prophecy came not of old time by the will 
Qf man;" nor does it admit **of any private interpretation"-^ 
from the fancy of an individual, or the opinions of the prophet 
himself, or the mere letter of the prediction apart from the 
system to which it belongs. Every prophecy has its own 
precise and determinate meaning, fixed by thewisdom of that 
presiding Spirit by whom it was dictated, and to be gathered 
from a comparison of all the parts of the great scheme liHth 
each other, and with the corresponding events of Providence. 
A few prophecies, indeed, are unveiled minutely, and at once 
direct us to the precise Occurrences or persons in which they 
are accomplished. The 4uratiop of the captivity in Babylon, 
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Ike name of Cyrus, the deliverer; the precise time of the 
advent of Messiah, and many particulars as to his birth 9ind 
sufferings, are described with the minuteness of historical 
narrative. But the prophecies generally were tempered with 
less clear predictions; were composed, partly of temporal and 
partly of spiritual blessings; looked forward, through inteiv 
mediate accomplishments, to their ultimate a;nd most complete 
design; stopped sometimes on their march to console the 
ehureh with instant assurances, and then directed their course 
onward to distant and more spiritual blessings; communio 
cated, in a word, near and urgent benefits as pledges of re- 
mote and eternal ones. 

Thus the promise of Canaan made to Abraham was a 
idedge of the prophetic seed '^ in whom all nations were to be 
Messed;*' and when accomplished, lighted up the hopes of 
the faithful in expecting that seed. Thus Moses was a figure 
of that greater Prophet, whose grace was to supersede his 
economy. The kingdom of David was thus a figure of the 
dominion of the eternal Son of David. The deliverances 
fit>m Egypt and Babylon were types of spiritual' redemption : 
and the judicial destruction of Jerusalem and of the Jewish 
poli^, a symbol of the final judgment.* 

In this way the prophetic scheme, in its progress, illustrates 
itself, and its parts prepare for and sustain each other. The 
fiilfilmeni of the civil and temporal predictions were the 
I^edges and credentials of the accomplishment of the spirit** 
ual, in th^ first coming of the Messiah; whilst, again, these 
last support the credit of those which relate to his second ad* 
vent In this manner the prophecies were so far veiled, as 
to disappoint a vain curiosity before their accomplishment; 
and so hi clear as to be perfectly unambiguous afterwards ; 
whil^ the several particulars are so scattered over the sacred 
eanon, as to reward the humble and diligent student, and 
him only, with the most satisfactory conviction of the divide 
intention pervading the whole. 

And this is the explanation of what has been very properly 
termed the double sende of prophecy, that is, of prediction^ 
bearing a temporary and near, as well as a spiritual and re« 
mote, iniport and accomplishment. This twofold apj^ica 
tion marks a divine contrivance. They are not ambiguoust 

* V6tU8 Testamentoin rect6 sentientibus, propbetia est Novi Teita-i 
menti. Austin, contr. Faust. I. xv. in Hurd. 
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or fonciful meanings, the private interpretations of men ; but 
both descriptions of blessings were in the design of the Al- 
mighty, and the one was intended as the type and vehicle 
of the other. " These are/' as Lord Bacon finely speaks, 
^* the springing and germinant accomplishments, throughout 
many ages ; though the light and Tulness of them refer to 
some one age." 

"For these ends," observes Bishop Hurd, "the use of sym- 
bolical language (the ordinary poetical style of the eastern 
nations) was peculiarly adapted. The successive scheme of 
Providence could only be signified together, iri a mode of 
language that contracted or enlarged itself as the occasion 
required. A figurative style is so proper to that end, that we 
can scarcely conceive how it could be accomplished by .any 
other. For none but this hath fold and drapery enough, if I 
may so speak, to invest the greater subject ; while yet (so 
complying is the texture of thia expression) it readily adapts 
itself to the less considerable, which it ennobles only, not 
disfigures. It is the ordinary, accustomed dress of the one ; 
and the robe of state for the other." 

And if the double sense and the symbolical style serve tiao 
to cast an intentional obscurity over much of the prophecies, 
(that very obscurity which the immensity of the plan, the 
nature of the subject, and the moral genius of the revelation 
to which prophecy belongs, rendered expedient,) this still 
further marks a foresight inimitable by human art or pra* 
dence. 

That many branches of the prophetic scriptures, and much 
of its general scope, are sufficiently perspicuous even to the 
world at large, is manifest from the indignation which the 
bitterest adversaries of Christianity have betrayed. The 
objections of the modern Jew admit all our chief predictions 
to be applicable to the Messiah, though they deny that our, 
Jesus was he ; that is, they admit the predictions to be suffi-^ 
ciently intelligible. The prophecies concerning the four 
empires of the world, and that of the destruction of Jerusa* 
lem, were so well understood by Porphyry and Julian the 
apostate, in the third and fourth century of the Christian era, 
as to induce therb to make different, but equally resolute, 
aittempts to weaken and overturn their authority. The hardy 
assertions of modem unbelievers,* that parts of the prophecies 
were composed afler the events, are the most striking con^ 
* Bolingbroke, Voltaire, &c. 

14 • 
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cessions which adversaries can make. These inToIimtarjF 
witnesses admit the prophetic inspiration; and at onc^^ence 
all objections on the ground of their obscurity. 

On the other hai^d, the rash and eager curiosity of too 
many persons in every age to pry into unftilfilled predicticms, 
and the gross follies into which they have been betrayed^ 
■ervo to show that if much larger measures of light had been 
thrown over the contexture of them, all the evils iand confusion 
which we before adverted to would have arisen. These 
opposite testimonies proclaim, with a loud voice, the infinite 
wisdom and contrivance of the divine system. 

V. Nor is THE CHARACTER OP THE PROPHETS thomselves a 
consideration of small moment. 

We observed, when we were speaking of the evidence 
derived from miracles, that they wete performed by persons 
who had every other sign of a divine commission. A similar 
observation may be made here. 

Our sacred prophets were not, like the heathen priests, the 
creatures of a base polytheism, driving a gainful trade, and 
communicating their oracles only occasionally, and upon the 
inducement of large gills, without any holy dootrine, any 
connected purpose, or any one sign of a divine autfaoo^ty, 
either in themselves or in the religion which they supported. 
No. l^he characters of Abraham and Jacob ; of Moses and 
Samuel ; of Isaiah and Jeremiah ; and of the pr<^hets of the 
succeeding age, proved that they were " holy men of . God, 
¥fho spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost.'' 

1. They had a solemn mission and call, known by all the 
nation. "The word of the Lord came" to them. They 
were set apart to the prophetical fonction. The mantle of 
the dying seer fell on the survivor. 

2. They were men of sincere and elevated personal piciy. 
Their holy lives became their office, and gave assurance of . 
ihe inspiration with which they spake, Balaam and Oaiaphae 
were, indeed, of a different character ; but they are branded 
with the divine reprobaticm ; and leave the sincere devotion 
of Samuel, and Moses, and, David, and the other prophets, 
the more illustrious. 

3. Their prophecies were but a small part of their general 
instructions ; the great body of theur doctrine was designed 
to teach the peqple all the practical parts of a divine retigion 
'^u. religion the most pure, the most elevated, the most benefit 
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«eQt*— as far abore all other instructions e?er given by man, 
as the Lord whom they served was superior to the id<^s of the 
heathen. They proclaimed the being and providence of God ; 
they eiposed the pretensions of the pagan deities ; they put 
the truth of their mission on the footing of their declarations, 
9Sid dared the false prophets to the prediction of futurity ; 
they called men to repentance, conversion and newness of 
heart ; and they proffered the merciful promises of pardon 
and grace. In the midst of this course of doctrine, and in 
order to encourage the people to yield to it, they delivered 
ibw jf acred oracles of a Saviour to come. 

4. Moreover, their messages were often of the most dis- 
tressing nature to their personal feelings, and the most ob^ 
Qoxious to the kings and princes of Israel and Judah. They 
were. the pastors, and monitors, and reprovers of the great 
and powerful. " liamentation, and mourning, and wo were 
olien written within and without'* the prophetic scroll. The 
offices of Nathan, and Gad, and Elijah, and Jeremiah, and 
Amos, compelled them to denounce the most unwelcome 
truths, under the most trying circumstances. 

6. They also gave every sign of integrity, by suffering even 
unto death in the cause for which they pleaded. Frequently 
had the prophets to meet, not only the ordinary enmity of the 
human heart, but all the force of the secular arm, all the 
irritation of monarchs and princes, roused by false prophets. 
They were martyrs to the words which they delivered: — 
^' Thou Uiat killest the prophets, and stonest them that are 
sent unto thee," was the reproach addressed to Jerusalem 
hy our Lord.* 

6. Then they record minutely all the circumstances which, 
might seem at first sight to make against them : they conceal 
not their own errors. Thrice doth Moses record his exclusion 
from Canaan on account of his unadvised expressions. The 
felse prophets, who opposed the servants of God, with their 
idacea and characters, are faithfully described; and the world* 
IB leh to judge between them. Nothing is concealed : ad- 
monitions are expressly given against unauthorized prophecy, 
and rules laid down for distinguishing between the true and 
false. The attempts made by the opponents of Micaiah, 
Jeremiah^ Daniel, are carefully described. Even the arts of 
wizards and diviners-— of Elymas, for instance, and Simon 
Magus, in the New Testament, and of the Egyptian sorcerers 
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un4er the Old — are inserted, and thus the materials of judg 
ing furnished. 

7. Moreover, the same individuals, who were endued with 
such personal qualities, and delivered such predictions, per- 
formed the miracles. Here are no rival pretensions : the 
supernatural power of foretelling future events, and of per- 
forming miraculou&i works, attest the same doctrines and 
none other. • It was morally impossible, then, that the Jews 
should have received their messages, and have registered 
them amongst the inspired books, if they had not known 
them to be the recognized prophets of the Lord. It was 
their mission, their character, their doctrine, theb patience 
under sufferings, their whole authority as in^ired instructers, 
which induced their countrymen to receive the denunciations, 
and endure the reproofs and eiqpostulations, which they ad- 
dressed to them. The marks of divine prescience ^md au- 
thority it was impossible to misunderstand. Such *' holy 
men" were assuredly of God, and spake ''as they were moved 
by the Holy Ghost." 

VI. But we promised to notice, lastly, the practical and 
iBfpORTANT ENDS which the scheme of prophecy subserved 
and still subserves in the church. It is not merely the broad 
and clear nature of it — its Vast extent — ^the harmony of all its 
parts in the person of the Saviour — the infinite wisdom appa- 
rent in the contrivance of those parts — and the holy, suffering 
characters of the prophets themselves, which are indications 
of a divine hand ; but also the direct practical uses to which 
it was and is applicable. 

In every di^nsation of the former ages, prophecy was, as 
our apostle beautifully describes it in the text, '' a light shin- 
ing in a dark place, unto which they did well to take heed, 
till the day dawned, and the 4ay-star arose in their hearts." 

The use of prophecy, although not designed for immediate 
conviction, was yet, in other important respects, immediate. 
It was wrought up into the system of religious doctrine and 
instruction; it formed an integral part of the divine revelation, 
for the guidance and encouragement of the church in each 
age. It directed the eye of hope to the spiritual blessings of 
the future Saviour ; and by this hope sustained pure religion 
ifk the church, and by its means, in the world. 

At the instant of the fall, the pr<^hecy of the seed of the 
woman cast a light across the gloom. From the fall to the 
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flood, this promise, and the institution of sacrifices, nourished 
the faith of man. The call of Abraham from Ur of the Chal- 
dees, and the prediction of his seed as a blessing to dl the 
nations of the earth, lighted up a new flame of truth, when 
the original revelation bad become nearly extinct. The tra- 
dition of this prophetic hope, figured by the land of Canaan, 
9U^ained the patriarchs ; so that they '' all died in faith, not 
having received the promises, but having seen them afar off, 
Wnd been persuaded of them, and embraced them, and con* 
fessed that they were strangers and pilgrims upon ea-rth*^' 

When all, again, was apparently lost in the Egyptiism night, 
Moses, with the word of prophecy, kindled 3ie hope of a 
future Saviour; and warned and encouraged them by, the 
prophetic promises and threatenings which are i^Uilling at 
this very day. From Samuel to Malachi, need I tell the 
important and directly practical ends of the predictive inspi- 
ration? Need I remind you of tho^e holy hytnns of the royal 
l^mist, which first united the dictation of the Messiah 
with the devotions of the church ; and whidi even now 
teach us to sing hosannahs to the Son of David ? Need I 
dwell on the evangelical strains of Isaiah, cheering the people 
under' the approaching captivity, when so deep a gloom waa 
about tp rest upon the word of promise, with the predictionsi 
of a Redeemer, in terms too glorious to find its accomplistn 
flient in any temporal deliverance 1 Or b it needfixl for me 
to point out the uses of Jeremiah's faithful warnings and 
briffht visions of " the Lord our righteousness"— or of Ez©^ 
kiel's predictions of the effusions of grace, and the gifl <tf 
newness of heart— or of Daniel's predicticm of Messiah tha 
Prince, with the everlasting righteousness which he was to 
bring in—- or of the other prophets before and after the cafv- 
tivity? 

Prophecy was, indeed, " a light shining in a dark place ;'' 
prophecy unfolded the person of the Saviour ; prophecy formed, 
in connection with the sacrifices, the priesthood, and the pre^ 
ceptive part of the divine law, the gospel of the ancient 
church. As time rolled on, the light increased; each di9* 
pensation caught a brighter anticipation of future bles^ngs. 
Prophecy. had a temporary and immediate aspect pn the 
people's duties, their return to God, their discipline and re^ 
proof when revolting, and their encouragement when walking 
in obedience ; but it had also a remote and more comprehend 
S^ve respect to the coming of him who was the desire a( aU 
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nations. And thus^ at length, the day of the gospel '^ dawned, 
and the day-star arose in the hearts" of the faithful. 

Under the New Testament, the use of the word of prophecy 
is of. course different, but is not the less important We 
look forward to no further dispensation. We live in the last 
times. The sun of righteousness has arisen. What the word 
of prophecy was to the Jews, that the doctrine of Christ is to 
the Christian church. Expectation of spiritual blessiugs 
cliaracterized the legal dispensation ; the possession of them 
marks the evangtelical. 

Still the practical importance of the word of prophecy is 
great. The comparison of the predictions and prophetic 
symbols of the Old Testament, with the respective persons and 
things which accomplish them in the New, is, first of all, es- 
sentia to our faith in Christ as the triie Messiah ; and is, 
secmidly, a source of joy and hope, and promotes growth in 
grace and in the knowledge of Christ, in the sincere and 
humble student. We have the word of prophecy confirn^ 
by the correspondent events. 

Then, much of the predicted diffusion of the gospel remains 
yet unaccomplished. The limits of the Christian church are 
narrow ; its purity is low and variable ; the triumph of the 
eastern and western apostacies, after eleven or twelve cen- 
turies, continue; the progress of missions is slow. The 
world is still, comparatively speaking, " a dark place." We 
^o well, then, *' to take heed*' to the word of prophecy still- 
more especially to that which relates to '' the power and coming 
of our Lord Jesus Christ" — " as unto a light shining** upon 
our path, until " the day" of a brighter glory "dawn, and the 
day-star arise in our hearts." The prophecies of the New 
Testament join with those of the Old, in explaining to us the 
present state of the church and of the world ; and thus sus- 
tain our faith of the second coming of Christ, and teach ua 
** to be looking for, and hastening unto the day of the 
Lord." 

Thus, most important practical ends are accomplished by 
the voice of prophecy. Many such attended the delivery of 
it under the Old Testament. The expectations of the church 
were fixed on the first coming of Christ ; true religion was 
preserved ; consolation was aferded under national distress ; 
the means of recognizing the Messiah were abundantly fur- 
nished. The prophecies were, indeed, obscure in many 
0ther respects ; but as to the practical purposes of them, they 
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were clear. All the wants of the Jewish church were sup- 
plied. 

In like manner, the wants of the New Testament church 
are met — ^the mission of our Lord is confirmed ; faith is 
strengthened in comparing prophecy with its fulfilment; and 
the hope of the further blessings promised to the church is 
sustained. 

And as the prophecies of both Testaments are gradually 
fulfilling, the faith of the church in each passing age marks 
the divine hand. The accumulation 'of acconjplished pre- 
dictions con^rms our hope more and more, with the lapse of 
time, and teaches us to expect the complete and final fulfil- 
ment of all our warmest desires for the conversion of the 
world. 

Thus gloriously does the divine prophecy shed its beams 
amidst the darkness of the world. When the miracles and 
doctrine of our Lord, in agreement with the ancient predic- 
tions, had established his claims to the Messiahship, and the 
apostles had promulgated the new dispensation to mankind, 
the church was left to support itself for some period on the 
undoubted tradition and explication of those proofs. By the 
time, however, that those miraculous powers had lost some- 
thing of their impression by the flow of ages, the additional 
evidence of prophecy was preparing to supply its place with 
still greater efficacy. The predictions with regard to the state 
of the Jewish and Christian church began to improve into 
evidence, as miracles failed. And thus the latter times of the 
church have more than an equivalent for what was, in the, 
nature of the case, confined to the earlier. Prophecy is the 
last and concluding evidence. This marks a divine hand. 
The proof from miracles loses something of the vividness of 
its effect fi'om the distance of time ; (not, indeed, of the force 
of conviction, when examined, but of the vividness of the 
emotions produced as it lies in history ;) but the proof fi^om 
prophecy gains strength from that very cause, and is, therefore, 
admirably fitted to accompany the church to its latest periods 
The two unequivocally attest the dfvine authc^ity of the re- 
ligion of which they form an integral part. 

A review of some of the more remarkable instances in 
which this vast scheme of prophecy has been fulfilled^ and is 
now fiilfilling in the world, will be the object of our next 
Lecture. 
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I. In the mean time tell me, in conclusion, if this prodigious 
scheme has not the impress upon it of the infinite majes- 
ty OF God. Tell me whether any kind of evidence can, in 
its own nature, be more distinct and clear — whether any 
proof can be of an extent more becoming the majesty of God 
-—whether its parts can converge in a centre-truth of more 
•sublimity and grace— can be developed with more exquisite 
contrivance— can be communicated by messengers of more 
purity and integrity, or be directed to ends more worthy the 
'Alriiighty and most blessed God. 

I see you already are convinced by this display of divine 
wisdom. iMie evidence from miracles has prepared you for 
this different and yet more astonishing testimony from proph- 
ecy. The union of the two overwhelms the mind with the 
Superabundant proof. You listened with increased attention 
as we passed over the rapid survey, and your heart was touched 
ahd moved. You saw the wide and irreconcilable distinction 
between all the petty and miserable conjectures of men, and 
the majestic and widely-spread ramifications of the holy reve- 
lation of God. The dignity and glory of the divine Saviour, 
incarnate for the redemption of man, seemed to you a suitable 
and natural centre around vrhich such a system should be 
placed. All is in proportion. 

II. Proceed, then, in your course of humble and 
CAUTIOUS INQUIRIES. Study with sacred awe the amazing 
subject. You now more clearly comprehend the reason of 
our insisting so repeatedly on the right temper of mind in the 
inquirer into the Christian Evidences. If a man may neglect 
and reject the palpable proof from miracles, as we showed to 
have been the case with the Jews at the time of our Lord, he 
may ateo misinterpret the divine prophecies. If our minds 
are prejudiced against the spiritual and humiliating doctrines 
of Christianity, and we come to the investigation with pride 
and scorn, we shall discover no harmony in the scheme of 
prophecy, we shall derive no confirmation from it in favor of 
the Christian doctrine. In such a state of mind, all is per- 
verted, misunderstood, abused. If the deductions of mathe- 
matical science were placed before us as the medium of proof 
fbt such holy doctrines, in such a state of mind, we should 
reject them. 

But to the teachable and candid heart, touched with a sense 
of the weakness and ignorance of man as a creature, with his 
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demerit and blindness as a sinner, and thirsting for heavenljr 
wisdom, the prophetic word is as rivers of water in a desert 
land. He traces its rise in paradise. He follows the stream 
as it flows onward. He marks the union of all the tributary 
waters in one majestic and widening course. He perc^ves 
that each refreshes ahd fertilizes the immediately adjoining 
banks, as it rolls on to successive regions. He views the col- 
lected torrent pouring into a new hemisphere. He drinks 
himself of the living waters ; and whilst he partakes of its 
blessings, rejoices in beholding its diffusion and expansicm 
through every region of the world. 

III. Study, then, the sacred volume with holy and 
INCREASING DILIGENCE. It is there you will learn the scheme 
of divine prediction, and the gradual development of it in 
various dispetisations. This is the only safe method of studying 
a divine revelation. The opinions of men as to what prophecy 
might or ought to be, and what should be the clearness of its 
declarations, are out of place. We might as well peculate 
<m what ought to be the operations of nature and the laws of 
motion. The duty of man is to study the natural world ao* 
cording to the phenomena which present themselves to his 
examiniition ; and to study a scheme of divine prophecy on the 
(Nrinciples which it lays down, and by a contemplation of its 
several parts, according to its own jdan.* We study prophecy 
aright when we study it m the Bible, when we derive our first 
data firom its records, observe on what scheme it professes to 
proceed, and compare the fulfilment with the predictions to 
which they correspond. 

It is one advantage of this n^ethod, that it leads men to 
become acquainted with the whole of the sacred volume. A 
certain knowledge of the contents of that book is essential to 
the comprehension of the argument. It is not possible, by 
quotations, to supply the materials for a judgment The 
prophetic scriptures must be examined far themselves. " Nor 
is this the only instance," says a great writer, referring to the 
prophecies, '* wherein our means of^ judging of revelation de- 
pend on some personal study of itt Skepticism is often no 
more than a form of very unreasonable enthusiasm, demanding 
conviction without the pains of inquiry."t Unbelieveri^ 
generally speaking, know nothing of the Bible. Nominal 
Christians too often know but little more of it. It demands 
* Bishop Hurd. t Davison. 

VOL. I. 15 
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all our attention. It is the study of a life. The simplest 
Christian, indeed, with the use of marginal references and 
chronological tables, may trace out much of the vast th^me« 
His heart assists his understanding. The glory of God, shin- 
ing in the face, of Jesus Christ, guides his footsteps. But in 
the full development of the divine system, there is employ 
ment for the noblest powers, and the longest and most diligent 
research. It is remarkable that even the prophets themselves 
understood not adequately their own sacred oracles — " The 
prophecy came not by the will of man. They spake as they 
were moved by the Holy Ghost. They inquired and searched 
diligently what or what manner of time the Spirit of Christ 
that was in them did signify/' Let this teach us humility, 
and stimulate us to diligence in the heavenly science. 

IV. Let us, however, always keep in view the 
PRACTICAL ENDS OF THE STUDY. We do wcll to " take hood 
to the word of prophecy, as unto a light shining in a dark place, 
until the day dawn, and the day-star arise in our hearts/' 
This holy purpose — this cheering view of a future world — ^this 
obedient attention to present duty — this anticipation of a 
heavenly and eternal state which is opening upon us--^this is 
the high end of the prophetic word. Thus hope is sustained 
—thus present a£9ictions are tolerated — thus painful duties 
are made more easy — ^thus, as events confirm and make sure 
to us the sacred system, we render praise and glory to God. 

Let us guard against '* private interpretations" — against ** the 
will of man" — against prying with unhallowed curiosity into 
unfiilfilled prediction — against indulging fancy and conjecture. 
The church has seen, in different ages, the mischiefs arising 
firom this practice. Nothing tends more 'to discredit the mag- 
nificent subject — if any thing could discredit it— ^than the im- 
pertinence of human conceit, especially if united with ignorance 
and dogmatism, in deciding on unfulfilled predictions ; and, 
instead of waiting for the slow but sure comment of events, 
and interpreting prophecy according to the general import of 
the system to which it belongs, rushing in with unhallowed 
haste, fixing on an interpretation on partial grounds or insuffi- 
cient evidence, and then attempting to impose on others the 
opinions we have espoused ourselves. True wisdom, as well 
as modesty, appears in the holy and cautious use of the pro- 
phetic revelation ; which should never be approached but with 
a recollection that it was written under the in^iration, and 
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must be interpreted acoording to the entire record and testi- 
mony, of the Holy Ghost. Then will the practical ends of it 
be answered. The scheme, so far as it has been accomplished, 
will fill us with admiration, love, gratitude and reliance on a 
divine guidance in all future events. When we read the un- 
fulfilled portions, we shall content ourselves with those holy 
exercises of faith and anticipation, which they are calculated 
to excite. In cases where a real doubt may exist, whether 
the predictions are fulfilled or not, we shall pursue our inquiries 
with humble fear. In all cases, we shall keep in mind that 
the main use of the prophetic word, is not to establish us as 
inspired seers — ^not to enable us to pronounce, as our Lord did, 
on the exact manner of the accomplishment of each pri^hecy 
— ^but to afford us, in a world where futurity is to us impene- 
trable, darkness, that friendly, though feeble light, which may 
not, indeed, dispel that darkness, but guide and cheer our faith 
through the midst of it, till ^* the day dawn and the day-star 
arise in our hearts." 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECT. 
PART I. 



IS^AIAH XLI. 21—24. 

Produce your cause, saith the Lord; bring forth your stroing 
reasons, saith the King of Jacob, Let them bring them 
forth, and show us what shall happen: let them show the 
former things, what they be, that we may consider them, and 
know the latter end of them; or declare us things for to 
come. Show the things that are to come hereafter, that we 
may know that ye are gods : yea, do good, or do evil, thai 
we may be dismayed, and behold it together. Behold, ye 
are of nothing, and your work of nought; an abominatioti 
is he that chooseth you. 

Having presented a general view of scriptural prophecy, 
we proceed to give a specimen of the actual fulfilment of it 
in events which have undeniably occurred, or which are now 
taking place in the world ; and the effects of which remain 
before our eyes, for the confirmation of our faith. 

And here two main topics demand our attention. 

The first, the accomplishment of the prophecies of the 
Messiah, in the person of our Lord. 

The second, the fulfilment of those connected with 
HIS dispensations toward the Jewish and Christian 

CHURCHES. 

We begin with the fulfilment of the predictions op the 
Messiah in the person of our Lord. Every child before me 
knows enough of the sacred Scriptures, to be able to point out 
the exact accomplishment of many of these predictions. But 
such is the dignity and importance of the subject, so entirely 
does the whole scheme of prophecy centre in it, and so mo^ 
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mentous is it to all the ends of Christianity, that I must enter 
somewhat at large into its details. I shall only consider, 
therefore, on the present occasion, the prophecies of Christ ; 
reserving for a second part of this Lecture those connected 
with the church. 

And here we must direct your notice, 

1. To SOME DISTINCT PREDICTIONS, broadly and palpably 
marking out the Messiah, and most clearly fulfilled in our 
Lord. ' 

1. For the time, place, family, name and forerunner of 
the Messiah were expressly foretold. 

His birth was to take place when the sceptre was departing 
from Judah, and the lawgiver from between his feet ;* it watf 
to be while 'the city of Jerusalem and the second temple 
remained standing ;t it was to be when a general expectation 
of him should prevail ;( whilst the royal house of David con- 
tinued distinct from others, though exceedingly depressed A 
it was to be at the distance of seventy weeks, or four hundred 
and ninety years, from the edict to rebuild Jerusalem, after 
the captivity in Babylon. || 

The place of the Messiah's birth was expressly fixed to be 
Bethlehem Ephratah, so called to distinguish it from another 
Bethlehem in the tribe of Zabulon.^ 

The family from which he was to spring, was that of Abra- 
ham, through Isaac and Jacob, to Judah ; and from his tribe, 
to the royal line of David, the son of Jesse.** 

His name was predicted to be Emmanuel, or, as the angel 
eiqpounds it, Jesus, because he should ** save his people from 
their sins.'*tt ^ 

Lastly, a messenger was to be sent before his face to pre« 
pare and make ready his way.ff 

Distinct notices these ; yet every one of them accomplished 
in our Lord, and designating him, by their particularity, to 
be the true Messiah. 

2. But, father, various details were given, in the prophet- 

• Gen. xlix. 10. f I§a. ad. 9 ; xli. 27 ; Haggai it. 6— 9w 

t Haggai ii. 7 ; Mai. iii. 1. 
' Isa. zi. 1 ; liii. 2 ; Ezek. xxxiv. 23, 24. 
Daniel ix. 24, 25. IT Micah v. 2. 

Oen, xii. 3 ; xviii. 18 ; xxvi. 4 } xlix. 10 ; Isaiah xi. 1 ; Pa. 
Izxxix 4, 27. 
ft Isaiah yii. 14 ; Matt. i. 21—23. 
^t Mai. iii. 1 ; iv. 5 j Isaiah zl. 3. 
15* 
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ical records, of the life, Bufferings, death and resurrection of 
the Messiah, whose name and descent were thus distinctly 
fixed. 

These prophecies include his birth of the seed of the 
woman, and of a virgin in an extraordinary manner ;* his 
flight into Egypt ;t his entry into Jerusalem, riding upon 
the foal of an ass ;|: the cry of the children vrho surrounded 
him;^ the gentleness and compassi<m of his manner of 
teacfamg;|| the zeal he expressed for the worship of his 
Father ;^ the price at which he was betrayed, «nd the use 
to which the money was applied ;** the treachery and awful 
end of one of his disciples ;ff the sufferings he should endure ; 
his back given to the smiters, and his cheek to them that 
plucked c^ the hair; his face dishonored with shame and 
spitting ; his wounds, bruises and stripes ; his being cut off 
from the land of the living; the mode of death by which he 
Buffered ; the sad compani<xis of that death ;|| the gaH offered 
him m his agonies,§^ the spear that transfixed his side ;\\\\ the 
taunting language of the multitude, the parting of hb gar- 
ments^ and the lots cast on his woven vest ; his bones not 
broken ; the very words which he uttered in inconceivable 
agony on the cross ; his manner of commending his departii^ 
spirit to his Father ;i[I^ his grave made with the wicked^ and 
with the rich man his tomb ;**^ his not being left to see tor- 
ittption; his being shown the path of life ;ttt his resurrection 
the third day ; j:(j: his prolonging his days, and seeing his seed ; 
and there being no end of his kingdom^^^ 

I need not tell you that these and many other particulars 
were accomplished in the person of Christ, and confirm, be- 
yond all hesitation, the claim resting on the circumstances of 
the time of his birth, his descent, and the messenger who 
preceded him. 

3. But more than this. Not only were those numerous 
events predicted which infallibly mark out our Lord as the true 
Mes^ah ; but also such other events were foretold, ito consti- 
tuted of themselves independent proofs of a divine mission. 
The miracles of Christ were, as I have before observed, the 

* Gen. iii. 15 ; Iw. vii. 14. t Hosea xi. I. t Zech. ix. 9. 

J Pb, cxviU. 25, 26. || Ibe: xlii. 2, 3. IT Ps. Ixix. 9. 

^ Zeth. xi. 12, 13* tf Ps. Ixix. ^. tt Isa. Hii. pasBim. 

§ § Pb. Ixix. 21. nil Zech. xii. 10. HIT Pb. xxii. ; xxxi.6. 

/** Isaiah Hu. 9. f H Ps. xvi. 19, 11. ttt Jonah i. 17. 

$§§ laa. Ui. 10, 11 ; ix. 7. 
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object of divine prophecy. The lame that walked, the blind 
that received their sight, the lepers that were cleansed, the 
dead that were raised to life — miracles iti themselves, original 
marks of a divine commission — were foretold of the Messiah. 
" When Christ cometh, will he do greater things than these V 
was the remark of the multitude when witnessing our Lord's 
mighty works. 

The doctrine also which Christ taught, the gospel addiessed 
to the poor, the consolation and peace infiised into the breasts 
of the broken-hearted, were objects of prediction. The ser- 
mon preached at Nazareth had been delivered before by the 
prophet Isaiah.* 

The agreement of the prophecy with the event, in such in- 
stances has an additional force, because these mirlicles, eon^ 
joined with the doctrine, were of themselves credentials of a 
divine authority. 

4. Further, such particulars were foretold of the Messiah as 
constituted, in connection with those already considered, a 
character of the most peculiar kind, and uniting qualities and 
attributes apparently the most contradictory ; and, therefinre, if 
found in the person of our Lord, proving his Messiahship in a 
still more decisive manner. For, besides his offerings ah'eadjf 
noticed, he was to be a branch from the root of Jes8e,t to grow 
np as a tender ]:^lant, and a root out of a dry ground ; to l^ re* 
jected and despised of men, to be oppressed and afflicted^ to 
be a worm, and no man,<^ to be the servant of mlera,|| to be a 
stone of stumbling, and a rock of offence,^! to have no form 
nor comeliness, to be hated without a cause,** to endure shame 
and reproach,tt to be accused by false witne8ses,|| to have his 
visage marred more than any man ;^^ in a word, to be em- 
phatically the Son of man,|||| a man of sorrows and acipiainted 
with grief.lJtJ 

And yet, on the other hand, the Messiah was to be the Son 
of God,*** the Shiloh,tf f the Star out of Jacob,^ the Re- 
deemer, the Living One,§§<5 the chief corner-stone,|||||| the Lord 
of David,T[1T1I the Ruler and King of Israel,**** Emmanuel, 
God with us;fttf Wonderfol, Counsellor, the mighty God^ 



* Isaiah Ixi. 1^-3 ; Luke iv. 16—29. 



t Isaiah liu. 2, 3, 8. 

IT Isaiah viii. 14. 
n Ps. XXXV. 11, 20. 
IflT Isaiah liii. 3. 
m Numb. xxiv. 17. 

firir Ps. ex. 1. 



§ Ps. xxii. 6- 

»* Ps. Ixlx. 4. 

§ § Isaiah lii. 14. 

**^ Ps. ii. 7, 12. 

§§§ Jobxix.23— 27. 

***^ Isaiah vi. 1—3. 



t Isaiah xi. 1. 

II Isaiah xllx. 7.' 

ft Ps. Ixix. 7. 

1111 Ps. viii. 4— 7, 

ttf Gen. xlix. 10. 

II {Ml Isaiah xxviii. 16. 

iui Isaiah vli. 14- 
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the Father or Possessor of eternity ;* whose gohigs forth were 
of old from everlasting ;t the supreme God, J Jehovah,^ — in a 
word, the object of adoration, hope, devotion^ confidence, love 
and religious homage ;|| the eternal and immutable Being,^ 
the Creator of all things.** 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that these high, and yet 
humiliating descriptions ; these prophecies of depressed mor- 
tality and exalted glory ; these names of manhood and of deity ; 
of frailty and of power ; of the creature and the Creator ; were 
all fulfilled, and fulfilled clearly and plenarily in the person 
and character of Christ ; and fix, by the apparent contradic- 
tions which they ii^volve', the identity of his person. This Man 
of sorrows he was, as well as the King of glory. Nor has 
there ever a^^ared a person beside him, during the four or 
five ti^usand years which have elapsed since some of these 
pr<^hecies were delivered, to |whom these wonderful, and va- 
ried, and numerous, and apparently contradictory particulars 
were ever capable of being applied. 

It may assist the mind in conceiving the force of this part 
of the argument, to be reminded, that the probability of wiy 
number of particular facts occurring in the case of anyone 
perscm, is exceedingly small. Supposing only fifi;y independent 
circumstances had been predicted of the Messiah, and that 
there was an equal chance, to use the language of mathema- 
ticians, for the happening or the failure of any one of t1fie sup- 
posed particulars, the probability against the occurrence of all 
the particulars in any i^ay, is that of the fifi;ieth power of two 
to unity, that is, greater than eleven hundred and twenty-five 
millions of millions to one. And this computation is exclusive 
of the consideration^ of time and place. It supposes also the 
affairs of the world to be lefi; to. blind chance.ff I only men- 
tion this circumstance in this cursory manner ; the ar^ment 
needs it not. 

But I observe, 

II. That the number and various ages of the prophets 
by whom these predictions were delivered, and the inpepen- 
pence of their predictions one of the other, increase the 
proof of divine prescience. 

* Isa. ix. 5^ 6/ t Micah v. 2. t Isa. xlv. 21—25. 

§ Jer. xxiii. 6. || Ps. U. 12; xcvii. 7. H Ps. cxviii, 25— 29. 

*^ Ip-aiih xlv. ^f, 11. U Grerrory. 
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The numerous predictions which we have cited, id^ which 
many more might have been added, were not delivered by one 
prophet at any one given period. If they had ; if every one of 
the prophetic marks of the Messiah had been foretold, for in- 
stance, by Haggai or Malachi after the Babylcmish captivity^ 
the argument would have been conclusive. But there is much 
more in the case before us as it actually stands. We have a 
succession of prophets during four th6usand years, who arise 
one after another, to predict these things of the jsame person, 
the Messiah. We have a chain of prophecies, the links of 
which are indescribably minute, or apparently unsuitable to 
each other, and yet which form, when brought together, one 
unbroken series. 

The first prediction of the birth of the great Deliverer was 
uttered, as we have more than once observed, in the garden of 
transgression, four thousand years before its accomplishment 
Two thousand years from this time passed before the family d 
Abraham was designated. After a lapse of three or four more 
centuries, the descent of the Messiah was limited to Judah ; 
and after another interval of six or seven hundred years, to the 
house of David, the son of Jesse. Another prophet, separate 
from all the preceding, and three hundred years later than the 
promise to David, fixes the place <^ the Messiah's birth. Isaiah^ 
about the same time, announces, that a voice in the wilderness 
should call on men to prepare his way. But an express pre- 
cursor and messenger was only predicted, as pi^ophecy was 
closing its first commission, at a dbtance of three hundred 
years from the preceding. 

And it is to be observed, that this series of continually nai^- 
rowing limitations, did not in any way arise, the one fi-om the 
other, by any human deduction or calculation. They were aH 
independent prophecies. It by no means followed fi-om the 
Messiah being of the seed of Abraham, that he should descend 
from the tribe of Judah. It by no means followed by any n^ 
cessary deduction, fi^bm the prophecy of the sceptre in the 
tribe of Judah, that David's should be the individual family 
firom which the Messiah was to spring. It in no way followed, 
from the descent from David, that the birth should be at Beth- 
lehem; nor did it follow from any or all the preceding limita- 
tions, that a voice, uttered by a messenger like to Elijah, should 
introduce the Messiah. 

So far fi-om any succeeding prophet deducing the matter of 
bis predictions from those who went before him, he did nd 
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himself fully understand his' own, "^hey inquired and 
searched diligently what and what manner of time the Spirit of 
Christ that was in them did signify, when it testified before- 
hand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory tha^t should follow.'^ 
^ach prediction, therefore, in every ^e, .was a distinct sign of 
a divine prescience ; and the harmony of all in the one person 
of Christ, was a most illustrious proof of the infinite wisdom 
from which the whole proceeded. 

But not only are the long succession of prophecies, and the 
il^dependence in the delivery of them to be noticed ; we ar^ to 
observe, further, that here is an entire people, as Pascal re- 
marks, who announce the Messiah by all their institutions, 
usages, laws, ceremonies, the whole of their religion : this peo- 
ple subsist from the time of Moses to Christ, to give in a body 
their testimony to their assurances of his coming, from which 
nothing can divert them, however threatened or persecuted. 
Here is a national and religious polity, all the parts of which 
^re symbols, in one way or other, of the kingdom of Messiah. 
The priesthood, the tabernacle, the temple, the sacrifices, the 
festivals, are all representative of the same blessings ; and unite 
with the predictions of the prophets to point out the same ex- 
traordinary person. It is not only. all this; but it is ^all this 
subsisting till the Messiah a][^a]^ed, and then dissolving and 
vanishing away ; the people dispersed, (as we shall see in the 
second part of our present Lecture^) the polity annihilated, the 
institutions closed, the prophetic voice silenced, the whole 
scene withdrawn, in order to throw an unsullied brightness 
around the person and kingdom of the Saviour, for the faith 
and jadoratioH of mankind. 

To say that all these wonderful predictions, accomplished in 
the Messiahship of Christ, prove a prophetic inspiration, and 
the truth of the revelation which it communicates, is to say litr 
tie — they pour upon that revelation, and upon the Saviour, a 
flood of evidence and of glory, which is entirely in harmony 
with the unparalleled dignity of his person, and the infinite 
value of the benefits he came to procure for man* 

But we may remark, 

III, That the circumstances connected with the accom- 
plishment of these predictions, and especially the accumuul^ 
TFON OF PROPHETICAL iNsl»iRATiON, incrcaso the proof of 
divine foreknowledge in the prophecies which we are oon« 
sidering. 
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1. Had these several predicted events occurred in the his- 
tory of our Lord, in any manner whatever, the necessary proof 
would have been furnished of his Messiahship. But in all the 
main particulars, there was an apparent improbability to be 
overcome, step b^ step, by an arrangement of Divine Provi- 
dence ; and thus the ms^rks of a supernatural agency, both in 
the predictions and the fulfilment of them, are multiplied. 

The birth of the Messiah was to be at Bethlehem j but Jo- 
seph and Mary were inhabitants of Galilee, In what manner, 
then, is the event brought to answer the prediction 1 A decree 
issues from Caesar Augustus, that all the world should be taxed. 
The blessed virgin and Joseph go up to Bethlehem, the royal 
city, because they were of the house and lineage of David. 
" And so it was, that whilst they were there, the days were 
accomplished that she should be delivered.*' By this arrange- 
ment of Providence, the birth of Messiah at Bethlehem is more 
distinctly marked, and the lineage of the virgin noted ; whilst 
the publicity of the taxing fixes the date of the nativity; and 
the M^hole displays a divine foreknowledge and wisdom, first 
unfolding in prophecy the events which it aflerwai-ds accom* 
plished. Similar remarks may be made on other parts of our 
Lord's-history, and especially on his last sufferings^ 

2. But the accumulation of prophetical inspiration is yet 
more striking : for there is not only an arrangement in the ac- 
compUsbment of the prophecies of the Messiah, but a new 
prophetical inspiration attending that accomplishment. Not 
only is John Baptist the precursor of the Messiah ^ but, lo ! an 
angel appears to his father Zacharias, foretells his birth of 
Elisabeth, who was barren as wdl as advanced in age, ex-* 
pounds the prophecy of Malachi, adds new circumstsmces, an- 
nounces the name of the Baptist, and infiicts a punishment on 
the unbelieving and astonished fathei. This is what I term 
an accumulation of prophetical inspiration. In like manner, 
an angelic message announces to the favored virgin, that she 
should be the mother of our Lord, and predicts the circum- 
stances and manner of the miraculous nativity : a similjar mes^ 
sage relieves Joseph fi-oin his perplexity, designates the name 
which the divine babe was to receive, and describes before- 
hand his future office. 

When our Lord entered upon his ministry, his doctrine ancT 
miracles, as we have already noticed, not only fuliiUed the 
required terms of the ancient predictions, bul; were in them- 
selves independent proofs of a divine mission. But what 
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■hall we say^ when we further find an accumulation of pro- 

ghetical inspiration, in his teaching and predictions I He has 
imself an original prophetical spirit, which marks him out as 
commissioned of God. The Holy Ghost rests upon him with- 
out measure. He reads the hearts of men, he predicts their 
thoughts, he foresees their motives and conduct. His^won- 
derfiU prophecy of the destruction of the Jewish metropolis, 
temple and polity, we shall consider in our second part. But 
his life js pregnant with the word of prqphecy, and that as to 
events not immediately connected with the predictions of the 
Old Testament He declared to the weeping penitent, that 
wherever his gospel should be *' preached throughout the whole 
world, there Avhat she had done should be told for a me- 
Aiorial of her." He fcM:etold the resurrection of Lazarus. 
He predicted the circumstances attending the triumphant 
entry into Jerusalem, as well as those of the preparation for the 
last paschal festival. 

Tjhen, as to his own character as Messiah, what superhuman 
(Hrescience is apparent in his comments on the ancient oracles ! 
The sermon at Nazareth we have mentioned in another view. 
His expositicm of the mission of John Baptist, and of the types 
*^^b6 brazen serpent, the manna, and the passover ; his ap- 
peal lo Moses ; his assertion of the joy of Abraham at the 
]N:ofif}ect of his advent ; his declaration concerning Jonah ; his 
explanation of the Stone which the builders rejected, to say 
nothing of many of his parables, prove his knowledge of the 
whole scheme and force of the predictive Scriptures* 

The same is apparent from our Lord's prophecies of his 
own sufferings and death, which are in such detail, and with 
the addition of so many particulars not at all necessarily arising 
from the language of the Old Testament, as to show his own 
prc^^tical character. Did he not declare, that the temple 
after three days should be reared again ? Di<J he not foretell 
the minute circumstances of his sufferings before there was 
the slightest probability of such events occurring 1 his death by 
crucifixion, contrary to the Jewish mode of punishment ? the 
treachery of Judas? the very day on which he should be put 
to death 1 and the additional and new fact, not deducible from 
any ancient prophecy, that he should be " delivered to the 
Gentiles?" Did he not predict explicitly his resurrection on 
the third day, and fix the spot where he would meet his dc»- 
ciples ?* Did he not, in a word, re-announce, in literal and 
* Frank's Hnlsean Lect. 
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eipress tenns, what the propheU had uttered in figurative and 
general language ; thus furnishing the clue for unravelling the 
whde mystery of pr^^hecy concerning the Messiah as David's 
Son, and yet David's Lord ; and reconciling all the apparently 
contradictory attributes of Uie promised Saviour, the character 
of his kingdomi and the purposes for which he was man* 
ifested? 

Even during his most cruel sufferings at the tribunal of the 
Jews, and the bar of Pilate, he knew all things that should 
come upon him, and acted accordingly ; and on the crosls, 
" that the Scriptures might be fulfilled, he said, I thirst ;" and, 
" when all things were accomplished," uttered those memo* 
rable words, ** It is finished ;" and then commended his soulj 
in the predicted terms, into the hands of his heavenly Father. 

But it was after the resurrection, that the prophetical spirit 
appeared most conspicuous in our Lord. Joining the sorrow- 
ing friends as they walked to Emmaus, he urged the predic* 
tions of the ancient sacred Scriptures,, and inquired whether 
the Christ ** ought not to have suffered" what he had enduriedj 
and '' to enter iidto his glory ;" and then, '< beginning at Moses 
and all the prophets, he eiqpounded unto them in all the Scriptures 
the things concerning himself." Yet more complete was his 
instruction to the assembled company, when he delivered his 
last commission* He then referred, in the firi^ place, to his 
own predicliions : ^* These are the words ivhich I spake unto 
you, while I was yet with you, that all things must be fulfilled 
which were written in the law of Moses, and in the prophets 
and in the Psdms concerning me." In thefie expositions, he 
had repeatedly shown that his sufferings and death would not 
annul the other prophecies accomplished in his birth) miracles 
and doctrine, but establish atid complete them. *' He then 
opened their understandings, that they might understand the 
Seriptures;" leading them to see one consistent and ever 
growing testimony to his character, office and proceedings, 
as the Messiah, in the pn^hetical writings. He next said 
unto them, <*Thtts it behoved Christ**— -the Christ,— "to 
suffer, and to fise again firom the dead the third day ; and that 
rq[)eiitaiice and remission of sins should foe preached in his 
name among all nations, beginning at Jerusalem :** that is,, 
the Messiah was to rise, not in <Nrder to be exalted to an earthly 
throne, but to be a Saviour-Prince, " giving repentance to 
Israel, and remission of sins.*' This it l^hoved the Christ to 
do. The original promise of a deliverer from evil, the suc- 

yoL. I. 16 
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ceeding prediction of the patriarchal age, the typical observe 
ances of the law, the prayers, promises and predictions found 
in the latter prophets, all asserted these spiritual blessings of 
the Messiah's kingdom. Lastly, he added, ''And ye are wit- 
nesses of these things. And, behold I send the promise of 
my Father upon you ; but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, 
until ye be endued with power from on high." Upon the 
fulfilment of this express prediction; our Lord rested the truth 
of his Messiahship, and with this prophetical assurance as- 
cended up into heaven.* 

I know not how it may strike the minds of others, but I 
confess it strikes my own most forcibly, that this accumulation 
of prophetical inspiration in the accomplishment of the pre- 
dictions of our Lord, adds an additional weight to the whole 
proof of prescience in the scheme of prophecy with respect to 
him. It seems to crown the argument. It displays before 
the eyes of mankind, not only unnumbered, distinct particulars 
fulfilled in the person of Christ, and these particulars foretold by 
various independent messengers during four thousand years^ 
but this accomplishment attended with a new exhibition of the 
spirit of prophecy in the very person in whom they were fulfilled. 

The Messiahship of our Lord thus stands out radiant with 
the beams of the divine glory, and combines not only the ful- 
filment of all the predictions which went before of him, but the 
fulfilment of them with such circumstances of divine conduct^ 
and such overwhelming attestations of an immediate mission 
from heaven, as to astonish every considerate mind. 

But in what way, it may be asked, are the effects of the ac- 
complishment of these prophecies of the Messiah apparent 
before our eyes in the present day ? This leads me to con- 
sider, 

IV. The SPIRITUAL OFFICES predictecj of the Messiah, which 
our Lord fulfilled, and is now Rilfilling, in the chUrch. 

His bodily' presence is^ indeed, no longer amongst us. We 
cannot witness his miracles, nor hear his doctrine. These 
we receive by the means of undoubted testimony. But the 
spiritual ofHces and functions of the Saviour and Redeemer 
of mankind, grounded on his personal sufferings and obedience 
unto death, and committed to him by the Father as the reward 

* These predictions evince, indeed, divine omniscience in our Lord ; 
but I use them only for whs^t xx^y presen]^ argument demands— the proof 
of prophetical inspiration. 
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of those sufferings, are exercised by him in every age, and are 
the hope and joy of his church. He has **been with it 
always," according to his promise, and he will continue to be 
so, " till the end of the world." The great blessing of the 
Holy Ghost, on the mission of whom he rested all the truth 
of his Messiahship, was vouchsafed on the day of Pentecost; 
and the apostles, endued with the powers of that divine Spirit, 
went forth to preach the gospel, which has reached us, and 
brought us out of d arkness into God's marvellous light These 
effects we witness ^very day. All who are truly sincere in 
their Christian faith, are receiving "constantly the benefits re- 
sulting from them; whilst to others, the external positioaof 
the church, its extension, and solemn celebrations, are suffi- 
cient evidences of the truth of what we assert. What office, 
I ask, of the Messiah, has not and does not the Son of God, in 
his state of exaltation, fulfil ? 

Did he not, and doth he not, ** bruise the serpent's head?" 
Did he not " spoil principalities and powers, and make a show 
of them openly, trmmphing over them on his tjross ?" Has 
he not, and doth he not, "destroy tjie works of the devil ?'^ 

Is he not also our "Shiloh," gathering unto himself 9, 
universal church, ** having made peace by the blood of his 
cross?" 

Is he not, again, " the prophet like unto Moses"-— a Jiving 
oracle, the constant authorized expounder of God's will during 
his whole ministry — resembling Moses in the fulness of his 
communications v/ith God, the magnitude of the revelatioa 
made to him, and the institution of a religion founded on this 
revelation ?* 

Is he not " the Redeemer" referred to by Job, who was to 
"stand in the latter day upon the earth?" 

If we come to the Psalms, what is there so great, what so 
spiritual ^nd exalted, foretold of the Messiah, which 6ur Jesus 
lias not fiilfiUed, and does not fulfil ? 

If we plunge into the evangelical riches of Isaiah, what i? 
there, even in his extended and mysterious prophecies, which 
our Lord has not fully accomplished? Did he not "preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord ?" Have not the " Gentiles 
come to his light, and kings to the brightness of his rising ?" 
Has not the " Spirit rested upon him ?" Has he not, and 
does he not, ** bring forth judgment to the Gentiles ?" Is he 
not a " covenant for the people, a light for the Gentiles ?" Does 
* Davison, 
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he not say, by all the ministrations of his gospel, " Look unto 
me and be ye saved, all the ^nds of the earth V* Has he not 
founded his universal church upon the footing of his sacrifice 
««-of being ^' wounded for our transgtessions, and bruised for 
our iniquities ?" In a word, is he not, as it was predicted 
he should be, the Redeemer, the Mediator, the Teacher, the 
Intercessor, the Deliverer, the mighty Saviour of men 1 

What did Jeremiah foretell of the new covenant, or Ezekiel 
of the effusioaof the Holv Ohost, or Joel of the gifts of grace, 
which our Emmanuel did not bestow ? 

Do not, I ask, sincere Christians behold in him all these 
spiritual attributes, and derive from him all the blessings of 
his divine offices and directions? I know that irreligious 
persons cannot enter into these, purticulars. Such objectors I 
refer to the preceding proofs of the Messiahship of Christ. 
But for others, I have a right to appeal to those spiritual 
blessings which the prophecies declare to flow from the ad- 
?ent of the Saviour. I ask, Is he not their Shepherd* their 
Friend, their Brother, their Prophet, dieir Master, their Ruler^ 
their King, their High-Priest, their divine Chief and Head t 

If such, then, be the palpable fulfilment 6f the predictions 
of the Messiah in the present kingdom of our Lord-— if such 
be the broad and manifest events themselves, such the nunn 
ber and inde][>endence of the prophets who foretold th^n, 
such the accumulation of the spirit of prophecy attending their 
aceomi^ishment, and such the exalted spiritual offices exer« 
0ised by him in every age ; 

I. Let us FALL PROSTRATE IN HUMILIATION AND FAITB AT 

THE FEET of the Saviour, and acknowledge in him the fulfil- 
ment of the divine predictions; acknowledge in him the 
overwhelming demonstration of superhuman prescience and 
power ; acknowledge in him the accomplishment of prophecy, 
and the establishment of the divine authority of the religion 
which he introduced. 

II. If you ask for a contrast to all this plain interprets* 
tion of prc^hecy in the person c^ Christ, and to all these 
offices of grace discharged by him, look to the subterfuges 
of the Jews in evading the application of their own sacred 
word to our blessed Lord ; and to the felse Christs by whom 
they have been so oilen deceived. See their ancient doctors 
admitting all the chief predictions to belong to the Messiah, 
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and the modem ones denying such a use. Hear them pro- 
hibiting the reading of the prediction of our Lord's passion 
in Isaiah; and denouncing a curse on those who compute 
the yekrs of Daniel. Examine, if your patience can endure 
the trial, the diildish follies which they produce as explana- 
tions of our noblest evangelical oracles. And when this part 
of the contrast has raised and set forth the brightness of the 
sacred predictions as unequivocally acQomplished in Jesus our 
Lord ; then turn to the false Christs who, in different ages, 
have arisen to delude and destroy thQse who refused Jems as 
their true Messiah. Reme|nber, the very lime when these 
wretched impostors began to appear, marked out that the 
fulness of the predicted period was come, and proclaimed, 
with a loud voice, that the weeks of Daniel were run out, 
and that the Messiah had actually appeared. Before this 
period, no pretender arose. After the rejection of our Lord, 
crowds of the basest false prophets obtained attention. This 
we shall have to notice in the next part of this Lecture. But 
I observe the fact here, that the contrast, by its deep gloom, 
may serve to set forth the genuine characters of truth and 
grace which mark every step of our Redeemer's life, every 
part of his miraculous works, and every word that proceeded 
out of his mouth. Like all the other branches of the evi- 
dences of the gospel, truth stands out boldly and alone* 
There is nothing second or similar to it. It is unequalled 
and unmixed. It meets the sincere inquirer, and commends 
itself to his reason, his conscience, all the affections of his 
fioul. 

III. Let us make the only true use of this part of our sutv 
ject, by IMPLORING op OUR Lord the spiritual blessings 
which he is dispensing. Let us not stop in acknowledging 
the accomplishment of predictions, and confessing our bdief 
in the mission of our Lord Christ. Let us rely upon him as 
our Saviour, let us seek pardon and reconciliation at i^is 
hands, let us beseech him to be our Teacher, our Master, 
our Intercessor, not only by the general instructions of his 
word and his ministers^ but by the special communications 
of his grace, by his merciful answers to our prayers, by the 
influence of his Holy Spirit upon our hearts, by his supplies 
of power and wisdom under temptation, and his mighty suc- 
cor in the seasons of difficulty. Thus shall we understand 
all the fulness of his name and offices. Thus shall we know 

Id* 
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him as our King and our Lord. Thus shall we look forward 
with joy to his second coming to judge the world, assured 
that he will then most completely fulfil all the impcnt of his 
spiritual tides and functions, '' and receive us to himself, that 
where he is, there we may be also.^' 
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LECTURE IX. 

THE FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY. 

PART ii; 

Haying shown the most exact and surprising accom^ish- 
ment of prcypbecy in the person and kingdom of our Lord, 
we come now, as we proqposed, to consider the folfilment of 
it in events which relate to the Jewish and CVistian church. 

In doing this, we shall direct your attention to the im* 

BTRUCnON OP THB CITY AND F(»iITT OF THE JsWB, and tbeiT 

disper^on throughout the world — to various citisb, nations, 
AND EMPiRBs couuected at different times with the Jewish 
and Christian dispensaticms— to the apostacixb of the latter 
dayi-'-^d to the future ccmversion 6f the world, and the 
final triumph of holiness and truth. Inx>ther words, to the 
history of mankind, as connected with the designs of reden^H 
tioD, firmn the euiiest ages of the world to the present day 
-^a series of acccmiplishments answering in extent and mag* 
uificence to all that scheme of prophecy which we reviewM 
in a former Lecture. 

I. We call your attention to our Lord's prophecy of tbb 
rasTtiuOTioN OF the citt and poutt of ths Jews and ths 
DISPERSION of that favored people. 

This prediction is the most memorable in the whfAe Scrip* 
tures, next to .the prophecies which we have been ccmsider*. 
ing, relative to the immediate person and mission of the 
Messiah. 

1. The manner of our Lord's introducing the prophecy is 
the most strikii^ imaginable. As he was gomg out of the 
temple, his disciples began, quite accidentally, as we speak, to 
'* 8lu>w him how it was adorned with goodly stones and gifts ;** 
and one of them, smitten, it should a[^ar, with unusual admi* 
ration, exclaimed, ^' Master, see what manner of stones, and 
prh^t bi|i)diqgs are here/' To this remark onr Lord imme- 
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diately, and without premeditation, as one in whom the ful- 
ness of the prophetical spirit dwelt, replied, " See ye not all 
these great buildings? Verily I say unto you, the days will 
c<Nne, in the which there shall not be left one stone upon 
another, that shall not be thrown down."* Thus pointing 
out at once, in a single sentence, without the least prepara- 
tion, circumlocution or hesitation, the most prominent feature 
in the whole calamity, and one by whick the truth of his pre- 
dictions might be submitted in afler ages to the examination 
of every human being. Yet no fact could be more improba- 
ble at the time. The Jews were in perfect peace ; they en- 
joyed the protection, as they were under the authority, of the 
Roman empire, then in the height of its power. And when 
reverses occurred, the Romans made it their boast that they 
preserved the monuments of the arts. 

The temple of which Jesus thus speaks, was the glory of 
the Jewish nation, and the admiration of the world. During 
fiNty-six years had Herod been engaged in rebuilding it He 
employed upon it one hundred and sixty^three thousand three 
hundred workmen. Its area was seven hundred and fifty 
square feet. The height of the tower on the south front was 
above eight hundred feet from the valley from which it was 
reared. The amazing size of the stones, of the finest white 
inarEle, 66me of them of the magnitude of sixty»five feet in 
length, eight in height, with a width of ten feet, added in* 
coraparaUy to its splendor. The front of the sacred edifice 
was entirely covered with sheets of gold, which, at the first 
rising of the sun, reflected so great a lustre, that it compelled 
the beholder to turn away his eyes; whilst the unrivalled 
whiteness of the structure in the mass, made it assume, at a 
distance, the appearance of a mountain of snow. And yet 
the denunciation -of our Lord was afterwards so literally ac- 
oomplished, that its very foundations were dug up by the 
Roman soldiers. 

2. But this was only an introduction to the entire proph- 
ecy : for the disciples soon after '' came to Jesus privately, as 
he sat on the Mount of Olives" — from which mount so "com- 
manding is the view of Jerusalem, that the eye roams over 
all the streets and around the walls, as if in the survey of a 
plan, or model of the city."t On this mountain, wiUi the . 
temple in all its majesty full in view, on the very spot on 

* Malt. xxiv. 1, 2 ; Mark xiii. 1,2; Luke xxl. 6. 
t Clarke apud Wilkins, p. 52. 
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which Titus afterwards pitched his camp, and whence our 
Lord had descended a few days before, weeping over the city 
— on this spot the disciples asked him " what should be the 
time, and what the signs'' of the event he had foretold. 

Jesus then began to give yarious distinct pre-intimations 
of the calamity, the accomplishment of every one of which 
presages was most accurate — " the wars and rumors of wars, 
the famines and earthquakes, the propagation of the gospel 
throughout the world, the persecution of Christians, the pres- 
ervation of the elect, and the shortening of the days for their 
sake, the treachery of many^ and the declining piety of more, 
the wonders in the sun, and moon, and stars, the false Christs 
and the false prophets." — On these we need not dwell. 

3. The excess of tribulation in the siege itself, was next 
predicted, in terms which were so minutely fulfilled, that the 
heart sinks at the recollection. ** These be the days of ven- 
geance," said our liOrd, (referring to the threatenings 
delivered fifteen hundred years before by Moses, at the very 
establishment of his dispensation, and thus showing that to 
cumulated prc^hetic inspiration, which we hare already 
observed in our Lord's manner of expounding and enlarging 
the ancient predictions,) 'Uhat all things which are written 
may be fiilfilled. But wo to them that are with child^ and 
to them that give suck in those days — for in those days shall 
be great tribulation, such as was not fix>m the beginning of 
the creation which God created, unto this time; no, nor ev^ 
(Shall be." And history cannot fiirnish a parallel to the 
miseries then suffered by the Jews. Josephus asserts, almost 
in the words of our Saviour, " that if the misfortunes of all 
from the beginning of the world were compared with those 
of the Jews, they would appear much inferior." The number 
that perished in the siege was one million three hundred and 
fifty-seven thousand six hundred and sixty. The prisoners 
were ninety-seven thousand. The snfferings and miseries 
arising fi-om the factions and divisions amongst themselvc^^ 
and fi'om the pressure of famine, were inconceivable. Parents 
snatched the food from their infant offspring; houses were 
full of women and children, perishing by fiuoodne ; the bare 
supposition that food was in the possession of any one, created 
the most sanguinary conflicts ; mothers, losing every sentiment 
of affection, forced away the sustenance from their infimts, 
even when they lay expiring in their arms, and no sooner had 
they robbed them, than they themselves were plundered of 
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their prey ; women were dragged by the hair of their heads, 
for attempting to conceal any article of food ; a maddening 
frenzy seized the people, and led them to the commission of 
acts, at the mention of which humanity stands aghast. One 
noble lady was detected in concealing the remains of her own 
sucking child, which, under the miseries of the dire famine, 
she had actually boiled for food ! 

4. But Jesus does not stop here; he proceeds to mark 
various circumstances which should take place in the progress 
of the siege, which display still more distinctly his divine 
prescience. " When ye shall see the abomination of deso- 
lation, spoken of by Daniel the prophet, standing iti the holy 
place — ^then let them which are in Judea flee to the moun- 
tains.'' This warning the Christians obeyed. As the Roman 
armies advanced to compass the city, they fled to Pella, and 
not one of them, so far as we hear, perished. The heathen 
foe, with their idolatrous ensigns and images, jvhich they 
brought into the temple, and ^aced over the eastern gate, 
and to which they sacrificed, is most accurately described as 
the " abomination of desolation ;" whilst the reference in thas 
expression to the prophecy of Daniel, connects our Lord's pre- 
diction with that part of the Old Testament revelation, as his 
former references did with the predictions of Moses. 

Another peculiar feature at the siege was depicted thus : 
*/ Thine enemies shall cast a trench about thee, and compass 
thee round, and keep thee in on every side ;" which was also 
exactly fulfilled, though a thing in itself highly improbable, 
and only adopted by Titus with great reluctance. The 
length of the wall which he threw round the city, was nearly 
five English miles ; and it was completed in only ^ee days, 
by the extraordinary .exertions of the whole army. 

Again, our Saviour declared that the " false Christs" which 
should ** arise, and deceive many," should lead the people 
into " the desert, and the secret chamber ;" places in them- 
selves the most unlikely that can be conceived ; and yet we 
read in Josephus, that many of the false Christs betrayed 
their followers into the desert, where they were destroyed ; 
and that, in the last extremities -of the siege, an impostor 
assembled six thousand persons in a chamber or gallery of the 
temple, with an assurance of protection, where every one 
miserably perished, by the Romans setting fire to the place, 
contrary to the wishes of their general. 

5. Our Lord next predicts the final overthrow of the Jewish 
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city and state, ander the well-known prophetical tenns of the 
" sun being darkened, and the moon not giving her lights 
and the stars falling from heaveti, and the powers of the 
heavens being shaken ;" which was but too lamentably ful- 
filled. The city was taken, the temple destroyed, the Jewjish 
nation and polity terminated, a' visible end put to the whole 
Mosaic economy, and the signal vengeance of Almighty God 
inflicted for the greatest inoral crime ever committed by a peo- 
ple-^the ungrateful and wilful rejection and murder of their 
long-promised Messiah. 

6. The time was further fixed by our Saviour in the most 
express terms, for the fulfilment of all these calamities: 
** Verily, I say unto you. This generation shall not pass away, 
till all these things be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass 
away, but my words shall not pass away." And, accordingly, 
every one of these events, improbable as they were, did take 
place within forty years afler our Lord uttered the denunciation. 
The Jewish war broke out in May, A. D. 66 ; in July, A. D. 
70, the sacrifice and oblation ceased ; and in the September 
of that year, the city was taken and destroyed. 

7. The indications of a divine hand in the fulfilment of 
these predictions were evident, not only in the fall of Jeru- 
sidem, but in several remarkable circumstances connected 
with the siege itself, the conduct of the, Jews, and the charr 
acter of the historian who records the history of the events. 
Titus, the Roman general, was celebrated for his humanity ; 
he carried on the war with reluctance, he offered rqpeatecUy 
terms of amity to the besieged ; he controlled, so far as he 
could, the fury of the soldiers ; and used every effort to pre- 
serve the temple. But the Jews themselves set fire to the 
portico, and a soldier, " neither waiting for any command, nor 
trembling for such an attempt,'' says Josephus, ** but urged 
on by a <jertain divine inspiration, threw a burning brand in - 
at the golden window, and thereby set fire to the buildings of 
the temple itself" Titus, moreover, spared three towers which 
had been built by Herod, as a mark of what Providence had ac- 
complished, using these remarkable words to Josephus : *^ It is 
under the conduct of God that we have waged the war : it is 
God who has driven out the Jews from these fortresses, against 
which human force and engines of war could do nothing." 

The blind infatuation of the Jews, again, contributed 
mainly to the catastrophe. Three parties Within the walls 
raged against each other:^mutual slaughter took place — all 
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mbordinatioii and discipline were q;)urned — the offers of 
Titos were rejeeted— -and the Romans were forced, as it 
were, to extremities. 

It is observahle, also, that the wilful and obstinate rejection 
of their Messiah, and the rejection of him, partly on the very 
^und of his not appearing as a champion of their politicid 
mdependence, brought on the war and the destructioaof their 
city. For the Jews were led to rebel against the Romans by 
the expectations raised by false Christs and false prophets, who 
undertook to rescue them from the Roman yoke ; and the same 
punishment which had been inflicted upon their Messiah, the 
Romans most awfully visited upon them. They had crucified 
Jesus before the walls of Jerusalem ; and before the same walls 
they themselves were crucified by the Romans in such numbers 
that room was wanting for the crosses, and crosses for the 
bodies. '' God had blinded their minds,'' says Josephus ex- 
pressly, " for the transgressions of which they had been guilty." 

It is extremely remarkable, that the record of the siege 
should have been preserved by Josephus, a Jewish historian : 
and yet more so, that the narrative of it, given by him, 
should be more minutely circumstantial, and more spread out 
into detail, than the account of any siege that we have in 
ancient history. It should seem, therefore, as if this historian 
(a Jew, be it noted, and continuing such to his death)^ 
was purposely raised up by Providence to witness this memo- 
rable event, and verify, to the satisfaction of the most incred- 
ulous, the fulfilment of our Saviour's predictions. Such are 
the incontestable marks of a divine foreknowledge in this 
minute and awful prediction. 

The splendid arch which was erected at Rome in honor 
of the triumph of Titus, remains to the present day. The 
inscription records that ''Titus had subdued the Jewish 
natibn, and destroyed the city of Jerusalem, which all other 
generals, kings and nations had either never tried, or had 
tried in vain." The triumphal procession represented in 
bass-relief on one of the sides of the arch, exhibits the golden 
candlestick, the table of the shew-bread, the trumpets, and 
other spoils taken from the tem^. Several coins were 
struck in commemoration of the conquest, many of which are 
extant One, which I had for a time in my possession^ of 
brass, exhibits on the obverse the effigies of the Emperor 
Vespasian, and on the reverse a personification of the state^ 
represented, as Addiaon observes, as a woman in sorrow, at 
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the foot of a palm-tree, sitting upon the ground, as in a pas- 
sage of the prophet that foretells her captivity, mth this 
legend, Judjba Capta. On another, the legend iround the 
same disconsolate " widowed queen'* is, Vicisri CiBSAR. 

B« But we are far from having cmne to the plose of this 
wonderful prophecy. Our Lord, as if he would yet further 
enlarge the proof of his divipe foreknowledge, and confirm the 
truth of his mission, added a denunciation, of the progressive 
fulfilment, of which we are eye-witnesses, under circumstances 
of advantage, to the present 'day. '^Jerusalem shall be 
trodden down of the gentiles, until the times of the gentiles 
shall be fulfilled — ^Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late." The expression, " the times of the gentiles," is known^ 
from similar ones in the prophecies, to import the fhU ccmversion 
of the heathen nations. Accordingly, Jerusalem, during the 
\wpse of seventeen or eighteen hundred years, has never been 
in the possession of the Jews, but constantly under the 
dominion of the gentiles, andby them literally trodden under 
foot A late traveller* states, that no expression could ^ 
graphically, paint the condition of abject scorn and misery in 
which Uie city now lies, as that chosen by our Lcnrd. The 
Romans, Saracens, Franks, Mamalukes, and, since the sixi« 
teenth century, the Turks, have, in succession, trodden it down 
imd (^pressed it. Attempts have not, indeed, been wanting 
to restore Jerusalem. Under the £mper<H Adrian, (A. ]>. 
117-r-138,) the Jews rose in rebellion, and attempted to 
recover their lost sacred metropolis, but they were subdue4 
with immense slaughter. A temple to Jupiter was erected 
on Mount Calvary, a statue of Adonis in the manger of 
Bethlehem, and the images of swine were engraven op the 
gates of Jerusalem. The Jews were forbidden even to 
approach within sight of the city. 

In the fourth century, a daring enterprise was undertaken 
by the instate Empercnr Julian to rebuild the temple^ and 
reinstate the Jews. A public avowal of the design was made. 
The principal Jews were called together from all quarters. 
The execution was committed to Aiypius, a favorite of the 
empercNT. Funds were supplied from the imp^ial treasures. 
All Christendom was awake to this open attempt to defeat 
the divine prophecy. And what was the issue of th^ contest 
between the truth of God and the impiety of man 1 Tho 

* Jowett's Researches. 
VOL. I. , 17 
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projected work was interrupted.* Balls of fire bursting forth 
fironr the foundations with frequent and reiterated attacks, 
rendered the spot inaccessible to the scorched and blasted 
workmen, and the attempt was renounced. Can any thing 
mark more visibly the foreknowledge of our Lord t 

9. But an additional particular of yet greater moment is to 
be noticed. Our Saviour predicts the dispersion of the Jews, 
and yet their preservation as a distinct people — " They shall 
be led away captive unto all nations." This threatening 
joins on with those delivered by the various prophets of the 
Old Testament, and is another of those connecting links 
which increase exceedingly the proof of the prophetical in^i- 
ration. Moses and Isaiah had declared that the Jews should 
be " plucked off from their land — be removed to all the king- 
doms of the earth — should find no ease, neither should the 
sole of their foot have rest — should be only oppressed and 
cursed always— should be mad for the sight of their eyes — 
should become an astonishment, a proverb, and a by-word 
— that their cities should be wasted without inhabitants, and 
their houses without man, and their land be utterly desolate 
— ^that upoti it should come up thorns and briers — and that 
then should the land enjoy her sabbaths, as long as it lay 
desolate, and they were in their enemies' land." 

And have not these predictions been wonderfiilly fiilfilled 
for more than, seventeen hundred years ? And are they not 
now fiilfilled before your eyes ? Are not the Jews dispersed 
over the world ? Is not their name a proverb ? Have not 
all nations vilified, persecuted and oppressed them ? Are 
not the Jews at this day an astonishment and a by-word? 
Are they not even obliged, in many places, where they are 

* The record of this &ct is in Ammianus Marcellinus, a heathen 
historian of undoubted credit, who held several honorable military 
commands under'difierent emperors, and was a great admirer of Julian. 
The contemporary Christian writers affirm that it was in the mouths 
of aU men, and was not denied even by the atheists themselves. << If it 
seem yet incredible to any one,*' say they, " he may repair both to the 
witnesses of it yet Uving, and to tnem who have heard it from their 
mouths ; yea. they may view the foundations, \j'm^ yet bare and 
naked." Bishop Warburton has incontestably established the truth 
of this fact ; and even Gibbon, with his usual inconsistency, acknowl- 
edges that it is attested by contemporary and respectable evidence. 
HVnether a miracidous power was exerted, need not be determined; 
the interruption and cessation of Uie attempt at such a crisis and after 
such preparations, mark the imquestioiiable hand of God. 
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tolerated, to live in a separate quattej, and wear flomd badge 
of degradation?* 

And is not their once fruitM land barren and desolate ? 
** From the centre of the elevation about Jerusalem," says a 
recent traveller ^ *' is seen a wild, rugged and mountainous 
desert; no herds depajsturing on the summit; no forests 
clothing the acclivities; no water flowing through the valleys; 
but one rude scene of savage, melancholy waste, in the midst 
of which the ancient glory of Judea bows her head in widow- 
ed desolation."t 

Still it was further declared, that the Jews should not be 
lost among the nations, but should temain a distinct and 
separate people. ^* When they be in the land of their ene- 
mies, I will not cast them away, neither will I abhor them, 
to destroy them utterly. I will make a full end of th6 nations, 
whither I have driven them ; but I will not make a full end 
of thee." And, surely, the preservation of the Jews as a 
distinct people, notwithstanding their dispersion for seventeen, 
hundred years, is a remarkable and altogether unparalleled 
proof of the truth x>f our Lord's predictions. It is not only 
an event in fulfilment of prophecy, but an event involving a 
supernatural agency ; an event contrary to the uniform course 
of human uffairs ; an event in which there is a permanent 
sui^nsion of all the laws of our social being. That they 
should continue for so many ages scattered and dispersed, 
pursued and reviled, opj^'essed and persecuted ; yet neither 
worn out by this usage, nor induced by it to renounce their 
religion^-that neither time, nor custom, nor sufferings should 
overcome their attachment to it ; but that they should still 
subsist a numerous, a distinct, a wretched people, the librari- 
ans of the very prophecies which condemn them, and the 
unconscious witnesses, wherever they rove, of the truth of the 

* This was formerly the case in London, and is now so in Frankfort 
and elsewhere. In Korae their privileges have lately been curtailed, 
and they are compelled to reside in a particular quarter. Of course, 
I do not for an instant palliate or excuse the injustice and criminality 
of the conduct of Christians towards the unhappy Jews. The secret 
will of God in overruling events is one thing ; the law of our actions 
another. . The express moral commandments of the Almighty are our 



only guide. So in other fulfilments of prophecy, to which we shall pres- 
ently come. The guilt of man is not lessened in his particular actions, 

because it pleases God, in a mysterious manner, to i '*-*- *-* 

dictions in the- various occurrences of the world. T 
tinction, that, perhaps, it need scarcely be noticed, 
t Jollifife apud Keith. 
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ScTipCtires, has something in it so prodigious, as to shat up 
and coDcltide the proof of the propheticd inspiration. And 
when connected with our Lord's repeated prediction of the 
very judicial blindness, under which we behdd them su^ 
ferii^, constitutes ati irresistible evidence of the truth of 
Christianity. 

The whole of this series of prophecies, indeed, as to the 
destructibili of Jerusalem and the dispersion of the Jews, is bo 
broad and unambiguous in its main features, so numerous 
and distinct in its details, so minute in many <tf its parts^ 
combines events so utterly improbable when it was delivered, 
is so defined as to the time of its accomplishment, was fiilfiUed 
by persons so unlikely to concur in such transactions, is 
connected with so many events now fulfilling in the world-— 
it looked back to so many {>rophecies of the Old Testament, 
and looked forward to so many ages of modern history, during 
which it has continued to receive its accomplishment — and is 
so incontestably confirmed by the very attempts made to 
defeat it, and especially by the mysterious, and, elcept on 
. the hypothesis of the truth of the Scriptures, the unaccounta- 
ble state of the Jews before our eyes in the present day— as 
to constitute altogether an evidence which has never failed to 
overwhelm with conviction the mind of every sincere and 
candid inquirer ; it raises^the argument in favor of Christian- 
ity to the highest point of moral demonstration. It can be 
explained away by no fortuitous circumistances, it admits of 
no evasion, it stands forth a palpable, bold, unequivocal mon- 
ument of the divine prescience of our Lord, and of the truth 
of the Christian religion. 

It is for this reason that I have dwelt the longer upon this 
first branch of the fulfilment of prophecy. Our remaining 
examples must be considered with greater brevity; for we 
still have other points of high importance to produce. 

The scheme of scriptural prophecy extends, as we observed, 
over the whole surface of the history of the Jewish and Chris- 
tian churches, and the nations connected with them. But I 
shall confine myself to the accomplishment of it in those 
events which remain still open to the inspection of mankind. 
I omit, therefore, all the prophecies which were delivered by 
the patriarchs. I omit the various predictions in the times 
of the judges and kings of Israel. I pass by thosp numerous 
prescient descriptions of the nations adjoining the Holy Land 
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of the Jews ; and many relating to that extraordinary people 
themselves. 

I proceed, therefore, to select, 

II. The accomplishment of prophecies relating to various 

CITIES, NATIONS AND EMPIRES OF THE WORLD, aS COIUieCted 

with the designs of God in the development of the great 
work of redemption, and now submitted to the examination 
of mankind. 

1. I speak first of cities. I will not dwell on the well- 
known prophecies relating to Nineveh and Tyre. It is suffi- 
cient for me to ask, Where is their former grandeur, power, 
riches 1 1 ask, who it was that declared that ** an utter end" 
should be made of Nineveh, '* that exceeding great city of 
three days' journey." I ask, who said of Tyre, once the 
most celebrated of the cities of PhcBnicia, and the ancient 
emporium of the world^-of whose colonies Carthage, the rival 
of Roine, was one ; — whose " merchants were princes, and 
her traffickers the honorable of the earth ;" which sat as a 
queen in. the midst of the seas — I ask, who it ^as that said 
of her, " I will lay thy stones, and thy timber, and thy dust in 
the midst of the waters — I will make her like the top of a 
rock— it shall be a place for the spreading of nets in tiie 
midst of the sea." I ask, who it is that has accomplished 
these denunciations with an exactness so unerring, that the 
very site of Nineveh is unknown; while that of Tyre Just 
preserves the marks imprinted on her by the prophetic word. 
She is " a rock, whereon fishers dry their nets."* " The 
whqle village of Tyre contains now only fifty or sixty poor 
families," says a modern traveller, afterwards a leader of the 
French infidelity, ''who live obscurely on the produce of their 
little ground, and a trifling fishery — their houses are wretched 
huts, yeady to crumble into ruins,"f 

I pass on to Babylon. Of its glory, of its walls and hang- 
ing gardens, of its palace and temple of Belua, df its lakes 
and embankments, I will not speak. But I will «sk, who 
predicted by name, mor^ than a century and a half befiire 
his birth, Cyrus, the conqueror of this haughty city, the de-' 
liverer of the Jews, and the monarch that issued Uie decree* 
for rebuilding the temple ? I ask, who foretold the very i^an 
which he adopted for eftecting his purpose ? Who spake of 
the "iwo^barred gates, and the gates of brass not being shut;'^ 

* Tb^ very worda of Brace. t Volney ap. Keith. 

17* 
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of the '* dtying up of the met :" of the " might of the d^ 
fenders failing them ;" of the " posts running one to meet 
another to show the king of Babylon that his city was taken 
at one end ;" of the " heat of the feasts and the drunken^ 
and their perpetual sleep?'' Let history tell. Let the same 
profane historians,* who record her riches and her riory^ 
relate the account of her subjugation. The divine books 
condescend neither to the one nor the other. It is not there 
I learn the particulars either of her greatness or of her fall. 
But the {NTOphetic word gives me th^ key to the profane 
nistory, and furnishes me with an unanswerable ]Mroof of 
the fulfilment of its denunciations. It does m^e. It tells 
me that the Biune events Which fulfilled the sacred predictions, 
served also to punish the pride and impiety of the monarch 
of Babylon, in bringing out the sacred vessels of gold and 
silver for the purpose of insulting the majesty of tWs God of 
l^eaven. It tells me that the very night of Belsha2zar's 
impious feast was the instant of his fall. It points out to n^, 
not only an omniscient God fulfilling his word, but i^ sovereign 
Judge vindicating his righteousness. It does more. It tdldi 
me that these. «ame events provided for the fulfilment of the 
prophecies respecting the termination of the seventy years' 
captivity of his pejt^e, and gave a pledge of that greater 
redemption from spiritual bondage, and that greater overthrow 
of the mystical Babylon, which belong to the New Testament 
history. 

But the prophecy stopd not here. The Scriptures foretell 
its perpetual desolation-^hat '* the Arabian should not pitch 
his tent there ; but that the wild beastfi should dwdll ther^ ; 
aod the houi^s be filled with ^lefid creatures, and the owls 
and the satyrs dance there ;" that it should be made " a pes* 
session for the bittern, and pools of water, and be swept with 
the besom of destruction." And how has the feet corre* 
(q^ded with these predictions % Its destruction has been 
advancing in ev^ery age, firom the time of the capture of it by 
Cyrus, to the pr^ent hour. In the fourth century it was 
reduced 19 a great desert, its walls farming an enclosure for 
wild beasts. It# actual itote> as described by the latest trav« 
ellers, answers to the very ^ivords of the prophets delivered 
two thousand five hundred years ago. It is one heap of 
ruins, the most conspicuous of which is called Monkelibeh^ 
or the Overturned ;t whilst the lakes of stagnant water 

* Herodotus an4 Xenophon. t Eich's Memoirs. 
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amidsi its masses of dilapidated buildings, and the arid sun- 
burnt mounds which arise above them, exactly fulfil the ap- 
parently irreconcilable predictions, that it shotdd become 
-''pools of water f and yet be a ''wilderness, a dry land and 
a desert." . 

2. But from single cities, however remarkable, I turn to 
nations, and ask you to look at the graphical description 
given of the descendants of Ishmael by the pen of prophecy. 
His descendants, the Arabs, Jiave been in every age, and are 
still, what it was foretold they should be, a wild and unsub- 
dued people, an uncivilised and independent nation, whose 
trade is [Sunder, wlu> retain their habits of hostility towards 
all the rest of' the human race, though, for three hundred 
years, the greatest pa^ of the whoje temperate zone was in- 
cluded within the limits of the Mahometan conquests. ^ He 
shall be a wild man," says the word of prophecy, " his hand 
shall be against every man, and every man's hand against 
faim ; and he shall dwell in the presence of ^1 his brethren." 
And yet, adds the same prophetic spirit, " I will make him 
fruitful, and multiply him exceedingly, and 1 will make him 
a great nation." Well may a sensible writer observe, that 
Ihe conUnuance of this acute and active pebple, in their 
pristine fierceness, though surrounded for ages by polished 
and Inxnrious nations— -for the Arabian is still found, from 
his earliest to his latest time, " a wild man," unsubdued and 
unchangeable, and " dwelHng in the presence of all his breth- 
ren," as we may truly term the naUons around him — ^is, 
indeed, a standing miracle.* 

But doth the present state of the Egyptians less distinctly 
confirm the ancient prophecies 1 " It shall b^ the basest of 
kingdoms, neither shall it exalt itself any more among the 
nations ; there shall be no prince of the land of Egypt ; the 
sceptre of Egypt shall pass away." Such was the vpice of 
ike divine oracle, uttered at a time when Egypt was one of 
the mightiest of the kingdoms of the glot^, and no more 
likely to be a degraded nation, than the loftiest of the present 
powers 6f the earth. No nation ever erected suich durable 
monuments of the arts. No country numbered so long a 
catalogue of kings. Its learning was proverbial. Tl^ pop- 
nlation of its cities and of its country, as recorded by ancient 
bie^orians, almost surpass belief It was the granary of the 
world, the cradle of science. But now, for more than two 
. * Porter ap. Keith. 
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thousand years, has it been sinking into degradation. During 
all that time, every endeavor to emancipate it, and fix a 
prince in it, has failed. Of a late attempt all Europe was 
witness. It is thus that in the silent march of events, unno- 
ticed, perhaps, by politicians and philosophers, the hand of 
Providence accomplishes its own purposes.* 

3. From nations, let us pass on to those surprbing sketches 
of the vast divisions of the world, as connected with the 
church, which the pen of inspiration has drawn, and which 
the history of all ages has been filling up. I select two, one 
in the patriarchal age, the other in tl^ time of the captivity. 

" Cursed be Canaan,'' said the patriarch Noah ; " a ser- 
vant of servants shall he be unto his brethren — ^Blessed be 
the Lord God of Shen^, and Canaan shall be his servant — 
God shall enlarge Japheth, and he shall dwell in the tents of 
Shem, and Canaan shall be his servant." 

Into what history can we look without seeing traces of the 
fulfilment of this prophecy ? I see the guilty Canaanitea 
yielding their country to Joshua. I see the Phoenicians first, 
and then the Carthaginians, subdued by the Greeks and 
Romans, the hosts of Japhetbt I sigh over the ills of Africa, 
peopled with the descendants of Canaan, which has been 
desolated for so many ages by the Romans, Saracens and 
Turks, and, for the last two hundred years, by the- abhorred 
traffic in human fiesh.f 

But I turn firom this scene, to ^' bless the Lord God of 
Shem,'' who gave the promises to Abraham and his seed, and 
through him to the world ; who made his land and descendt 
ants the seat of religion, the nursery of the church, the spot 
where the Saviour was born, and whence the gospel was &rst 
promulgated. 

Still I see that ^'God has enlarged Japheth^' beyond either 
Canaan or Shem. Above half of the human race has de- 
scended from his loins. For cepturies, arts and science and 
civilization and religion have taken up their abode amongst 

* Gibbon and Volney speak without reserve of the degradation of 
^gyP^- I ii^d not say that I allude, in the above sentence, to the 
attempt of the French, under Napoleon ^on^parte, to ponquer Egypt, 
and erect it into a great nation. 

t Undoubtedly, so lon^ as any remains of this trade are unlawfully 
and unjustly cherished in the West Indies, it will continue to be the 
foulest disgrace to Christendom, and to the British nation, that ever 
aiarked the enlightened countries of Europe. The law of God, not 
prophecy, is the rule of our oonduot. 
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hid posterity. "He has dwelt in the tents of Sheitf'— re- 
ceiving the gospel from his race,* obtaining that dominion^ 
under the GreeK and Roman empires, which the descendants 
of Shem for a long time chiefly possessed — and holding in 
these later times the largest and roost valuable countries of 
the east, as colonists and merchants, abiding in the tents <^ 
another people. 

But I must advert, for a numient, to that more detailed geo* 
graphical and chronological chart of the empires of the world, 
traced out by the hand of the prophet Daniel almost eighteen 
hundred years after the prediction of Noah. You know the 
portentous image which the inspired prophet describes. You 
know *' the he»l of gold," representing the empire then exist- 
ing, the Babylonian'--^' the breast and arms of silver," the 
Medo-Persiasfi, which succeeded it, on that conquest of Bab- 
ylon under Cyrus, to which we have just adverted — "the 
belly and thighs of brass," the Macedonian, under Alexander 
and his successors — ** the legs of iron» and feet part of iron 
and part of clay," the Roman empire, which subdued the 
Macedonian, and which, in the sixth century of the Christian 
era, was dismembered into ten kingdoms. "The kingdom 
of the stone cut out without hands" is expounded, as yba 
remember^ by the prophet himself, of that spiritual and heav- 
enly dispensation to be established by " the Son of man," 
and which, proceeding by mild, and, to our wisd<nn, feeMe 
means, resembled a stone cut out without human skill ; but 
which, in its progress, is destined to " smite the feet of iron 
and clay, and break them to pieces, and fill the whole e^trUi." 

Can any thing give an adequate idea of the magnificence 
of the divine inspiration in these rapid delineations of all the 
revolutions of the world during all ages; especially when 
considered in contrast with those minute details of the over- 
throw and abiding state of separate cities? The mind is 
lost in the contemplation of the foreknowledge of God. 

But 1 proceed to notice, what is connected With the last 
topic, 

III. The predictions OF THE apostacies of the eattee 
DATS. ;«' 

For it is impossible to look back to the-^istory of the church, 

* The principal success of the gospel, in the calling of the gentiles, 
has hitherto been amongst the descendants of Japheth. 
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without seeing the lamentable departures iVom the pure faith 
and obedience of the gospel which have prevailed for so 
many ages. In the east, the seventh century saw the impos- 
tor Mahomet infatuate with his delusion the inhabitants of 
the fairest portion of Christendom ; whilst in the west, a gross 
corruption of the doctrines and precepts of the go^i dark- 
ened the glory of Christianity. Nor does any thing more 
afflict the mind of the sincere Christian, ot open a wider 
door to the objections of the unbeliever, than the perversions 
of the doctrine of the Christian church. Under the pressure 
of such considerations, it is an extraordinary relief to turn to 
the word of prophecy, and see the predictions of these^ very 
apostacies, delivered many centuries before they took place. 

I dwell not on the features of the eastern antichrist, as 
painted in the book of Daniel, and the kindred language of 
St. John, because I hasten to notice what more immediately 
presents itself before our eyes, the great western apostacy. 
Let us first see how it is delineated by the prophetic pencil of 
Daniel. We there find it set forth as a seducing power, that 
was to arise after the conversion, downfall and division into 
ten sovereignties of the fourth, or Roman empire — ^little, in 
comparison of these others as to secular authority, but claim- 
ing and obtaining a universal spiritual authority over the 
body of the western kingdom, — acquiring and maintaining 
this through policy and craft, procuring a vojimtary surrender 
of power from really superior sovereigns, and using it to be- 
come a leader to others in : apostacy, persecution and various 
kinds of opposition to the truth** 

With these criteria, I cdmpare St. PiuPs description in the 
New Testament of the apostacy, or falling away, when " the 
man of sin should be revealed, the son of perdition, wha^ 
opposeth and exalteth himself above all that is called God, 
or that is worshipped ; so that he as God sitteth in the temple 
of God, -showing himself that he is God ; whose coming is 
after the working of Satan, with all power, and signs, and 
lying wonders, and with all deceivableness of unrighteousness 
in them that perish^-God sending them a strong delusion, that 
they should believe a lie. The mystery of iniquity," adds 
the apostle, "doth already work; only, he who now letteth, 
will let, until he be taken out of the way." In this deline- 
ation, I find the same distinctive features as in the description 
of the prophet, with the additional marks of blasphemou3 
^ Paniel vu. 1^—25, 
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usurpation of the place and authority of God — a mystery 
of iniquity, Which was already insinuating itself when the 
apostle wrote, but which was let or hindered, by the jealous 
authority of the Roman empire, united then under one potent 
government; but which would be revealed when the downfall 
and dismemberment of that empire should remove the obstacle 
to its development. 

The same great apostle resumes the subject in his first 
epistle to Timothy, and foretells that in '' the latter time, some 
should depart firom the faith, giving heed to seducing spirits^ 
and doctrines of devils, speaking lies in hypocrisy; having 
their conscience seared with a hot iron ; forbidding to marry^ 
kad commanding to abstain from meats" — ^particulars all 
falling under the same heads, as those before enumerated. 

We next come to the closing visions of prophecy in the 
Revelatipn of St. John, and, lo, a delineation of the same 
corruption as in the prophet, the same times assigned to it, 
the safne geographical and chronological position in the map 
of prophecy — all leading to the confirmation of our previous 
notices, and adding many other decisive indications. The 
apostacy is here described as a power having a mouth speak- 
ing great things, and even blasphemies : it makes war with 
the saints ; it has horns like a lamb, but speaks as a dragon ; 
it doth great wonders, and deceiveth those that dwell on the 
earth. It is called " Mystery, Babylon the Great, the Mother 
of Harlots, and Abominations of the Earth." It is further 
depicted as a sorceress, '' decked in purple, aiid scarlet, and 
gold, and precious stones, and pearls ; drunk with the blood 
of the saints, and with the blodd of the martyrs of Jei^us" — 
working by other governments, who " agree to give unto her 
their strength and power"— and thus becoming the fountain 
head of corruption ; and inducing the *^ kings of the earth to 
commit fornication with her." Moreover, the place is now 
absolutely fixed, " the city of the seven mountains ; the great 
city, that reigneth over the kings of the eirth" — the hes^ of 
the* fourth empire. The time also is more expressly limited 
to the period when the dismembered kingdoms of the Roman 
empire agree to give their power into her bands. The dura- , 
lion, also, is defined to be twelve hundred and sixty prophetical 
days, or years — a period already assigned in the book of 
Daniel) and confirmed in the' Revelation, by six or seven 
declarations. 

What spiritual power it was, that arose in the city of Rome 
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dter the fall of the empire, uniting in itself all these marks 
and indications, I need not tell you; Let the corruptions of 
doctrine and precept, the usurpation of the rights of con- 
Bcieiice, the prohibition of the free use of the Scriptures, the 
establishment of a spiritual idolatry, the principle of working: 
by craft, meretricious splendor and religious delusion—" the 
ENERGY OF ERROR," as the apostl6 terms it* — -together with 
the persecutions which characterized for so many centu- 
ries the church and bishop of Rome, expound the divine 
prophecies. 

Such a combination of tokens, Terified before our eyes In 
an APOSTACY, which has existed unchanged in all its charac- 
ters for nearly twelve centuries, is a proof of prophetic inspi- 
ration of the most illustrious kind ; at the same time that it 
explains and develops the mystery of the divine Providence, 
which the actual state of Christendom exhibits — ^nay, it turns 
a most painful and oppressive view of the declension of the 
church, into a stronger confirmation of the Christie's faith. 

But, I pause ; for surely the combined force of these branches 
of the fulfilment of prophecy overwhelms the min'3. Each 
division strengthens the rest: they embrace not matters of 
curiosity, but subjects in which the highest interests of reve- 
lation are concerned. Under the first head, the prophecies 
of the Messiah, we see the Christian dispensation established. 
Under the second, the predictions concerning the Jewish and 
Christian churches, we see, so far as we have hitherto gone, 
the designs of God, as to the progress of redemption, developed. 
We behold the Jewish people cast into exile— the cities and 
nations of the World exhibited in their connection with the 
church, and the providence of God displayed in all the revolu- 
tion3 of empire — and the Christian church desolated by spiritual 
judgments for its unfaithfiilness to its privileges and advan- 
tages. But we must not stop here : let us add a reflection, as 
Mre proposed, on the 

IVth and last branch of this second head, the prophecies 

OF THE FUTURE CONVERSION OF THE WORLD, AND THE FINAL 
•miUMPH OF HOLINESS AND TRUTH. 

For such is ^e consummation to which we are encouraged 
td look forward. ** The earth is to be filled with the knowl- 
edge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea*" The vail is 
'♦2Thess. U^ltl. 
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. to be removed firom th6 heart of the Jew. The anticbristiaii 
apostacies are to cease. The heathens are to be brought homo' 
to the fold of God. Jerusalem is not always to be trodden 
down of the gentileSr Satan is to be '* cast into tlw lake of 
fire, and to be chained, and deceive the nations no more." 
Christ our Lord is to reign over all the nations of the earth ; a 
long and glorious period of truth and holiness is to succeed to 
all the confusions and disorders of the present state of things ; 
and, lastly, after a brief effort of evil and sin, the end is to 
come. — Our Lord will aj^ar to judge the quick and dead, 
the general resurrection willtake place, the righteous and 
wicked be assigned to their respective portions, and the kmg- 
dom of the Mediator be " delivered up to God, even the Father/' 
i adduce not these unaccomplished parts of prophecy, as 
direct supports of my argument — ^the case admits not of it— *- 
they are not as yet fulfilled — ^but I adduce them as some addi- 
tional presumption of the truth of all we have hitherto proved. 
That such a scheme as we have developed, <;ientring in the 
person of the Saviour, drawing into its current aU tte events 
of the world, marked by the exile of the former church, and 
by the apoetacy of large portions of the present — thai such a 
scheme, thus far so undeniably fulfilled by all the events of 
history^ should not rest incomplete, but should look forward to 
aconclu^on as great and glorious, as all the parts are majestic 
and divine — ^that it should stretch on to the end o( all things, 
and not de^rt us till the honor of God is vindicated, the grace 
of Christ made triumphant, the power of darkness utterly 
discomfited, and the salvation of the world accomplished-^s 
a token of a divine inspiration, which adds force to idl tiie 
preceding considerations. The very hazarding of prophecies, 
which reach to the consummation of all things, and;whxch, if 
not of divine prescience, may be defeated and rendered inca- 
pable of fulfilment, iaany passing age, is itself bo noean proof 
of inspiration. What religion &it the true woiM have jia»- 
pended the faith of its adherents on the successive derelopment 
of pr(^hecy, from the time of its promulgation to the hast 
judgment? 

More than this : That during eighteen hundred year», w» 
series of historical events should have arisen to contradict, in 
the least, the succinct and anticipated scheme of the prc^:^ 
cies ; but that, on the contrary, the present state of the world 
should be obviot^ly adapted and prepared for the fulfilment of 
all the remaining predictions, is a positive argument of no" 

VOL. I. 18 
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alight force in our favor. The Jews are «jtill distinct from other, 
nationff. The Christian church is Waiting for the destined 
termination of the eastern and western apostacies; which 
is to thae her oj^ressions, and brin^ on the return of the 
Jews, the conversion of the nations, an^ the final triumph of 
the peaceful and holy religion of the Bible throughout the 
world. In the mean time, the innumerable prophecies fulfilled 
and fulfiUing before our eyes, are the pledge and assurance 
of the accomplishment of the remainder. The hope of this 
blessing sustains the church under the corruptions which 
prevail, and excites an expectation of the second coming of 
our LcHrd; even as the accomplishment of the predictions of 
the old dispensation sustained the faith of the Jewish church, 
as to his first advent The prophecies also animate to many 
important duties, warn against the contamination of antichris- 
tian doctrines and practices, and promote , humility, pray^ 
and dependence upon God. With such uses attached to the 
unfulfilled word, and with such a long series of previous 
predictions accomplbhed, I conceive that the future parts of 
the divine scheme fbrm a powerful presumption in favor of the 
celestial oriffin of the whole. In so vast a plan, it is greatly 
in favor of its inspiraticm, that it stops not at sm interme<)iate 
period, nor forsakes the system unfinished, but stretches onward 
to an adequate and most glorious consummation. I affirm, 
that no mark of truth can be more palpable than the permit- 
ting, in this way, every successive age to judge of the gradual 
fulfilment of prophecy, by the unerring comment of facts, and 
thus nobly challenging all the generations of men to the in-* 
vestigation of its claims. This becomes the great God : it 
bears the impress of his majesty, his omnipotence, his wisdom, 
his foreknowledge, his supreme providence and grace^ 

But I must hasten towards the conclusion of this branch 
of our subject. What mind of any candor and sincerity can 
hesitate on yieldinff to the prodigious force of this argument 
firom prophecv ? The arguments deduced from the necessities 
of mankind, m>m the authenticity and credibility of the books, 
and from the mirades, were in different ways most satisfactory. 
They were just what might be expected in the case of a reve^ 
latioh firom the Almighty God- The argument from miracles, 
especially, was most conclusive. We saw and acknowledged 
the fijDger of God. But I ask any unprejudiced person, 
whether the prophetical argument be not still more convincing, 
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fixmi the accumulated riches of the divine g^ory a|^[Mureiit in 
it. I ask whether, if you contemplate the character and 
scheme of it, in its extent, the union of all its parts in the 
divine person and glory of our Lordj the in&iite wisdom and 
contrivance of those parts, the characters of the prc^hets 
themselves, and the high and important moral ends to which 
it was and is subservient, it do not bear the impress of the 
prescience and power of God. I ask again, whether the 
divine faithfulness and truth apparent in its accomplishment 
-^he events of nations and empires bowing to its designs — 
the annals of six thous^d years proclaiming the hand of 
Providence engaged in its in^iration and ita fulfilment — I acdc 
any unprejudiced person, whether such an exhibition of infi- 
nite foresight and omnipotent power, which is now going on 
and accumulating its effects in every age, do not prove the 
truth of that religion of which it is a prominent part I aak, 
whether the correspondence which has been shown between 
the scheme of prophecy detailed in the last Lecture, and the 
fulfilment of its several parts, as we have been considering it 
now, do not put a seal, as it were^ to the divine origin of 
both. 

And when the evidence from this whole prophetical in* 
spiration is added to that from palpable miraculous powera 
—when we consider that the same persons perform the mighty 
works who predict the improbable and oft^ remote events-— 
that th6 same lips of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and 
his apostles, which uttered the several prophetical declara- 
tions, and ventured their cause on the accomplishment of 
them in distant ages, were those which proclaimed the doc- 
trines of religion, and then performed the supernatural deeds 
which were the instant and undeniable credentials of their 
emission \ — rwhen all this is considered, I know not what ex- 
cuse men can offer if they continue in doubt and hesitation 
on the truth -of Christianity. The same divine ^ory which^ 
in the wonders of creation, spreads befoi^e the eyes of men 
the proofs of ** his eternal power and Godhead," is apparent 
in e^^iibiting to them more convincing and jdirect evidences 
of his will, with like profusion, and variety, and magnific^ico» 
in the book of revelation, and the accomplishment of proph- 
ecy in the events of the world. Xhe demonstraticm is ai 
complete in its kind to prove the mercy of God in. the inear^ 
nation of a Saviour, as is that by which his existence, and wis* 
4om, an4 pov^er are proved by the order and {MiTangemenl of 
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tl|e material world. It is as little needful that Jesns sboald 
now repeat his miracles, or deliver again his prc^hecies, as 
that the worid should be a second time created.* The pr<k>f ' 
continues in each case ; and, as to^ Christianity, increases^ 
The miracles of the first ages of the Jewish and Christian 
dispensation are, in fact, propagated ' in the fulfilment of 
prophecy in every succeeding one. Men sometimes are dis- 
posed to think that if they could see a miracle wrought in 
their own sight, they would believe the gospel without delay, 
and obey it unreservedly .t They know not their own hearts. 
** If they believe not Moses and the prophets, neither would 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead." But in 
the whole range of prophecy now fulfilling before thenr eyes, 
they have, in fact, a series of divine interpositions, not pre- 
cisely of the nature of miracles, in the sense of brief, and 
instant, and viable suspensions of the laws of nature ; but evi- 
dently so, in the sense of supernatural interference in the 
rise and fkU of cities, and nations, and empires, in the ain^nge- 
meait of times and circumstances, in that wonderful display 
of infinite foreknowledge and infinite power apparent in the 
control of the wills of unnumbered firee and accountable 
agents to a certain result. 

I ask, forexapiple, whether the present state of the Jews be 
not, in the sense I have stated, a miracle, nay, the most 
striking of miracles, to the considerate mind — a miracle, not 
transient, and ceasing with the life of the individuals who 
are its subjects, but permanent, and protracted already through 
the course of above fifty generations^-a miracle not delivered 
tmly on the report of others, and recorded in authentic his- 
torical documents — satisfactory as this would be — but extant 
before their own eyes, and subject to their own inspection 
and examination — ^a miracle not wrought in one nation of the 
earth, and confined to a certain number of witnesses, but 
open to tlie observation, and presented to the deliberate, and 
repeated scrutiny of all mankind. ■ ' ^ 

In truth, prophecy £Srms the grand and abiding moral 
deiiKmstraticm to a reasonable and accountable world, of the 
divine original of the Scriptures. On this evidence it is that 
the Almighty himself is pleased to rest the weight of the 
argument The prophets under the Old Testament, and our 
Lord and his apostles under the New, in their addresses to 
the Jews, who admitted the sacred writings, appeal to the 
* Franks, t Bishop Newton, 
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accom];dishment of the ancient predictions. Thepn^hetf 
esq[>eci^y challenge the false priests and deities to the fore- 
telling of distant events. They place the truth of their ^mis- 
sion on the accomplishment of prophecy. The Alm^^hty, in 
the text of the present discourse, demands of the idolatrous 
people, as the evidence of the existence of the gods they 
worshipped, the declaration of futurity. He bids them ex* 
pound former things or predict future. He challenges them 
to order events of good or evil according to their <knunci»- 
tions. He exhorts them to infuse, if they can, dismay into 
his own servants, by establishing their pretensions. And he 
concludes, by condemning their gods as vanities and things 
of nought — ^* Produce your cause, saith the Lord; bring 
forth your strong reasons, saith the King of Jacob. Let 
them bring them forth, and show us what shall hfqppen ; let 
them show the former things, what they be, that we may 
consider them, and know the latter end of them ; or declare 
us things for to come. Show the things that are to come 
hereafter, that we may know that ye are gods: yea, do good, 
or do evil, that we may be dismayed, and behold it togethi^. 
Behdd, ye are of nothing, and your ivork of nought: tak 
abomination is he that cfaooseth you." 

It is the same still. Lnoed not say that no religion but 
the Christian has ever stood on this ground. We made a 
similar remark in closing the argument from miracles. Other 
religions had professed to work oceasioQd miracles, but no 
one, except the Christian, had ever b^en established, in the 
first instance, by clear miracuk>us opert^ons. With regard 
to the pidpable prediction of distiqct events, the field is yet 
more completely void of pretenders. Neither in the origin 
nor the progress, of any other religion has any series of pre- 
dictions of foture events, been delivered or appealed to. The 
oracles of paganism were petty and impotent mockeries of a 
prescience which they did not possess, and oould Qot imitate. 
Mahometanism is unsupported by a single prediction. , The 
i^)ostate western church has claimed the power of miracles. 
— ^vainly indeedrr-but it has claimed it ; but to prophecy it 
has never put in a preteuce : and the wretched attempts of 
occasional enthusiasts, in modern times, have only served, by 
their discomfiture, to mark out more clearly the bouudariea 
between human felly and diviue foreknowledge, 

JJere, then, the Almighty proposes to every one of us the 
IS"* 
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most powerfal externul means of conTiclion« All Ihat argu- 
ment can eifect on the judgment of men is wc Tain, if the 
prophetical word fail to persuade. And yet, be it well re- 
membered, it will fail to persuade, if the heart be not sincere 
and iiomble in the investigation. A certain state of mind is, 
as I muBt again and again remind you, essential to a consid- 
eration of the Christian question. In a humble and teachable 
spirit, the blaze of glory bursting forth from the word of 
prophecy penetrates and convinces the soul — the awakened 
lieart trembles at its former obduracy-^he greatness and the 
wisdom of God shhie forth m every step of the investigation 
*^he person and grace of the divine Redeemer are illustrated 
hy every ftdfilment of his word. But to the prejudiced and 
Unwilling student, to the objector and the schist, to the im- 
moral aiMl the proud, to the presumptuous and sel^«onfident, 
prophecy ipeaks in vain. The eye will hover round the dark 
and obscure parts, and close its view to the bright and lumi- 
tioun. The prophetic word ei^cidly requires that- candid 
temper, that simplicity which our Saviour enjoins, where hci 
says, " If thine eye be single, thy whole body shall be fidl 
flight;*' which he illustrates, as I have before noted, by the 
example of children; and commends in the person of the 
guileless Nathanael ; and which is mentfoned, as a charac- 
teristic of ^e first Christian converts under the expression 
of '< singleness of, heart." They who apply themselves with 
such a disposition, are in that state of mind in which only 
they correspond with the economy of grace. In such persons 
the^< prophetic word," wheth^ written in the Scriptures, or 
indicated by the events of mankind, will << have free course* 
and be gforified." 

Let usj then, learn more und more of this heavenljr temper* 
Let us look forward to that last solemn judgment, of which 
many of the divine prc^hecies are adumbrations and pledges,* 
with solemn preparation, with jealous watchfulness, with 
hdy awe ; and let us anticipate those glorious triumphs^and, 
88 it were, advance and bring them on — ^which are to Close 
the whc^e scheme of fulfilled prediction on earth, and to in* 
troduce ftnd fall into, the unbrc^en peace and glory of the 
eternal abodes of heaven. 

* Especially the propheeiei of the destruction of Jerusalem, and of 
tbo fall of the western apostacy. 
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X / LECTURE X. 

THE PROPAGATION OP CHRISTIANITY. 

1 COR. 1. 19^-21, and 27--29. 

Vot a is wrUten, I wiB destroy the wisdom of tie wise, IwiM 
brings to noithing the understanding of the prudent. Where 
is t^ wise t Where is the scribe ? Where is the disputes^ 
ofiMs worW Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of 
this worldl For after that, in the wisdom of God, tks 
woM by wisdom knew not Gody it pleased €fod by thefooU 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe. 

0odJuah chosen thefooHsh things of the world to confound 
Aewise; and God hath chosin th$ weak things of the woM 
to eonfomnd things that are mighty. Afwl base things of 
the worldp and things wJiich are despised^ he^h ff^fdckMmj 
pea, amd things the^ are not^ to br^ to nought things tha$ 
nure; that nojlesh should gl^rp in his presence. 

Hating eonsidered the argumeois Ibr tlie diviae antboriCjr 
of the Christian tdigioo, derived from the performaDee of 
ondeniahle miracles, and the nmneroas prophecies now fb(- 
filling before our eyes, in the events of the ^ororld, we come 
next to contemplate the manifest interfer^ice of Almighty 
God, in the establishment of Chrjjstianitj, and its sab^uejlt 
eontinuance to the present day. 

This subject may be considered in the Ikets themodives 
which it embraces — ^a^d in the agreement of these Aiett wi4i 
the iJNredictions of our Lord aQd jthe prophets under the pre*- 
ceding dispensation. 

The propagation and preser^adcM^ of Christianity are, ii» 
themselves, prools of divine authority^ but when considered 
fis the accooiplishment of a long train of previous predicti<ms, 
they have a ^1 more convincing force. 

The power of God engaged in favor of Christianity v^ilj 
appear, if we consider the propagation itsei^f-t-the obt 
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8TACLE8 SURMOUNTED and the MORAL AND SPIRITUAI* 

CHANGE produced in the converts. 
I. Let OS call your attention to the propagation it8EI> 

OP CHBldTIANITY. 

1. And here, rf we reflect on the singularity of the attempt 
to propagate any system merely religious, it will lead us to 
attribute the success of Christianity to a divine interference. 
For no religion, purely as a religion, was ^ever propagated, 
but the Christian. Heathenism was never a matter of dis- 
semination or 4^onversion. It had no creed, no origin distinct 
from the corrupt traces of a remote and fabulous antiquity. 
It was a careature (^ human mould, contrivied for the sake of 
huitian legislation. The Greeks and Romans imposed it pot 
on their subject nUions. MahometanisiQ Was the triumph 
of the sword. Conquest, not religious fi^ith, wasf its manifest 
objept I rapine, violence and Idoodshed werQ its credentiads. 

No religion was ever attempted to be spread through the 
world by the means of instruction and persuasion, with an 
authority of its^ own, but Christianity. The idea never came 
into the mind of man to pil^pagate a religbn, having for its 
set de«gn and axdusive objoct,^ the enlightening of mankind 
with a doctrine professedly divine, till Christianity said to her 
disciples,: ^/ Go ye into all the world, imd preach the ^pspel to 
every creature." 

2. The rapidity and extent of the propagation of the gospel 
weire such as to prove its divine origin. On the very first day 
of its promulgation, three thousand were converted ; these 
soon increased to five thousand. Multitudes, both of men 
and women, were afterwards daily added to the new religion. " 
Before the end of thirty years, the gospel had spread through 
Judea, Galilee, Samaria, almost all the numerous districts of 
Lesser Asia ; through Greece, and the islands of th^ ^Egean 
sea, and the sea-coast of Africa, and had passed on to the 
capital 4>f Italy. Great multitudes believed at Antioch in 
Syria, at Joppa, Ephesu9, Corinth, Tbessalonica, Bersen, 
Icotiium,; Derbe, Antioch in Pisidia, at Lydda and Saron. 
Converts also are mentioned at Tyre, C^aesarea, Troas, Athens, 
Philippi, Lystra, Damascus. Thus far the sacred narrative 
conducts us. The religion being thus widely diffused, the 
New Testament carries us no further. But all ecclejsiastic^l 
and profane history jconcurs in describing the rapid progress 
of the new doctrine, Tacitus, ^uftonius, Jqvenal, Pliny, 
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Martial, Marcus Aurelius, sufliciendy testify tlie prcmagatimi 
of Christianity. To the statements of Tacitus and Pliny we 
have already adverted briefly: we must now produce tiiem 
more at length. 

Tacitus thus writes of transactions which took place just 
at the time when the history in the Acts of the Apostles 
closes, about thirty years after the crucifixion ; he is speaking 
of the suspicions which fell on the emperor JNero, of having 
caused a fire which had happened at Rotae : — ** But neither 
these exertions, nor his largesses to the peq)le, nor his offer- 
ings to the gods, did away the infkmous imputation under 
which Nero lay, of having ordered the city to be set on fire. 
To put an en((, therefore, to this report, he laid the guilt, and 
inflicted the most cruel punishments upon a set of people, 
who were held in abhorrence for their crimes, and called by 
the vulgar, Christians. The Founder of that name was Christ, 
who suffered death in the reign of Tiberius, under his pro- 
curator, Pontius Pilate. This pernicious superstition, thus 
checked for awhile, broke out again ; and spread not only over 
Judea, where the evil originated, but through Rome also^ 
whither every thing bad upon earth finds its way, and is prac- 
tised. Seine who confes^ their secjt^ were first seized ; and 
afterwards, by their information, a vast multitude were appre- 
hendted, who were convicted, not so much of the crime of 
burning Rome, as of hatred to mankind. Their sufferinp 
at their execution were aggravated by insult and mockery, for 
•ome were disguised in the skins of wild beasts, and worried 
to death by dogs, some were crucified, and others were wrapit 
in pitched shirts, and set on fire when the days closed, that 
tiiey might serve as lights to illuminate the night Nero lent 
his own gardens for these executions; and exhibited at the 
same time a mock Circensian entertainment, being a spectator 
of the whole, in the dress of a charioteer, sometimes mingling 
with the crowd on foot, and sometimes viewing the spectacles 
fW>iii his car. This conduct made the sufferers pitied ; and 
though they were criminals, iind deserving the severest pun- 
ishments, yet they were ccmsidered as sacrificed, not so much 
out of regard to the public good, as to gratify the cruelty of 
one man.*** 

This passage proves that Christianity had been rapidly and 
extensively propagated throughout Judea, and had gained a 
vast multitude of converts at Rome — so many, as to attract 
* Tacitus apnd Paley. 
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the attention and excite the jealousy and bitter haitired.of the 
emperoi-. This is the use I make of the passage now: other 
uses will arise as we proceed. 

The testimony of the younger Pliny relates to a period 
about forty years after the precedmg passive fropi Tacitus.* 
It assures us, that the number of culprits brought before him 
in that distant province, (Bithyuia,) was so great, as to call 
lor serious consultation— that the religion had spread not only 
through cities, but even villages, and the country-r-that per- 
sons of all ages and ranks, women as well as men, wer^ seized 
by it as by a contagion*— that the temples were almost desolate 
»-the sacrifices nearly . intermitted, and the victims could 
scarcely find a purchaser,! 

* A. D, 106 or 107, 

1 1 insert the whole letter in the masculine trai^latlon of Milner, tf 
affording wious important information to which We shall allude as 
we ^o on. The replv of Trajan is deserving of notice, as recognizing 
the monstrous principle which Pliny had laid down, that the men 
profession of Christianitv, without any moral crime, was a eufficieiil 
ground of cohyiction ana punishment. 

C. Pliny to Trajan^ Emperor, 
c *< Health.— >Tt is my usual custom, Sir, to refer all things of which 
I harbor any doubts to you. For who can better direct my judgment 
JOk its hesitation, or instruct my understanding in its ignorance? . I 
never had the fortune to be present at any examination of Christians 
before I came into this province. I am, therefore, at a loss to determine 
what is the ui»ual object either of inquiry or of punishment, and to wh«t 
length eithe)r of them is to be carried. It has also been with me a questiom 
yery prQblematioal,-^whether any distinction should be made betweeii 
the young and the old, the tender and the robust ; — whether any rooip 
should be given for repentance, or the guilt of Christianity once 
incurred is not to be expiated by the most unequivocal vetratc&on ; — 
whether the name itself, abstracted from any fia^tiousnesa of conduct, 
or the crimes connected with the name, be the object of punislunent. 
}n the mean time, this has been my method, with respect to those who 
were brought before me as Christians. I asked tliem, whether they 
were Christians :' if they pleaded guilty, I interrogated them twice 
afresh,, with a menace of capital punishment. In case <^ obstinate 

Serseveiance, I ordered them to be executed. For of this I ha4 Ii9 
oubt, whatever was the nature of their religion, that a sullen and 
obstinate inflexibility called for the vengeance of the magistrate. 
Some were infeqted with the same madness, whom, on aecount of 
their privilege of citizenship, I reserved to be sent ta Reine to b^ 
irelerred to your tribunal. In the course of this business, informations 
pouring in, as is usual when they are encouraged, more cases o<;curred. 
An anonymous libel was exhibited, with a catalo^e of names of per- 
sons, who yet declared, that they were not Christians then^ or ever 
had beep i and they repQiit^d afl^r i^e afi invocation of the ^^ods aa<} 
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TertulIiMi and Origen, (from A. D. 130—230) describe the 
Christian doctrine, as '< filling the cities, islands, towns, bor- 
oughs, the camp, the senate and tHe forum." They state 

of your image, which, for thid purpose, I h&d ordered to be brought 
with the images of the deities : They performed sacred rit^s with wine 
and frankinceiide, and execrated Cnrist,--none of which things I am . 
told a real Christian caii ever be Compelled to do. On this accoiint 
I diamiised theiU. Others, named by aA informer, first affirmed, and 
then denied the charge of Christianity ; declaring that they had been 
Christiaiis, but had ceased to be so, some three years ago. others still 
longer, some even twenty years &go. All of tilem woifshipped your 
knage, and the statues of the gods, and also execrated Christ. And 
thir was the account which they gave of the nature of the religion 
they ontie had professed^ whether it deserves the name of crime or 
6rror, — ^namely, that they were Accustomed, <m a stated day, to meet 
before dayU^ht, and t6 repeat ambng themselves a hymn to Christ bA 
to a god, ana to bind themselves by an oatii, With an obligatiou of not 
oommitdng any wickedness ; but on the contrary, of abstaining from 
thefts, robbsries and adulteries ;-^sp, of not violating their promise, 
or deiijring & pledge ; — after which, it was their custom to separate, 
and nieet a^ili at a promi^tlotid, h&rmles^ meal, from which last pra6- 
tkce they however desisted, after the publication of my edict, in ^hieh, 
agreeably to your orders, I forbade any societies of that iforti On which 
accouilt, I judged it the more necessary to inquire, xr torturs, from 
two fem^es, who were said to be deaconesses, what is the real truth* 
But ndthing could I collect, except a dispraved aud excessive super-* 
•Ution. Deferring, therefore, any fUrther iaVestigatioU, I determined 
to consult yoUi For the number of culprits is so great, «a to call for 
serious consultation. Mainr persons are informed against of every 
age, and of both sexes ; and more still will be in the same situation. 
'Ae contagion of the superstition hath spread not only through 
cities, but even villages and the country, ifot that I think it impes- 
nble to check and to correct it. The success of my endeavors hitherto 
Ibrbids such desponding thoughts : for the temples, once almost deso- 
late, begin to be frequented, atid the ^aCred solemnities, wl^ich had 
l<m^ be^il intermitted, are now attended afresh -, and the sacrificial 
vietuns are now sold every where^ which once oould scatce find a 
purchaser. Whence I conclude that many might be reclaimed. Were 
the hope of impunity, on repentance, absolutely confirmed^.*' ^ 

Trajan ta Pliny, 
** YdtL have done perfectly ri^ht, my dear Pliny, in the inquiry 
which you h/scve made concerning Christians. For truly no onct- 
general rule can be )aid doWU, which will apply itself to all cases* 
These people must not be sought afler : — If tney are brought before 
you and convicted, let them he capitally^unished, yet with tliis re^ 
stricticHi, that'if any renounce Christianity, and evidence his sincerity 
by tapjdiSatin|^>ar gbds, however suspected he may be for the past, 
he 1111111 oi>ted!& pardon for the future, on his repentance. But anony* 
mous Hbeb in no case ought to be attended to; for the precedent 
would be of the worst sort, and perfectly incougraoiis to the itiaalmi 
of my government.' ' 
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tiiat there was not '^ a nation, whether Greek or barbarian^ or 
ef any other name, even of those who wander in tribes, or live 
in tmits, where the religion was not triumphant" — they state 
that '* the Moors and Gsetulians of Africa, the people on the 
eoast of Spain, several nations of France, the parts of Britain 
Which had been inaccessible to the Romans, the SaLrmatians^ 
Dacians, Germans and Scythians," abounded with Christiaiis. 
Between seventy and eighty years afler Origen^ the IUmmui 
emjnre became Christian, und^ Constantino the Great, (A. D. 
31^,) and in twenty years more, heathenism was only like a 
relict. Let the testimony of Jerome, about ten years after this 
last date,* close this account: '« Until the resurrection of Christ, 
' in Judah only was God known, and his name was great in 
Israel.' The men of all the earth, from India to Britain^ 
and from thjB cold regions of the north to the warm cHraatet 
6f the Atlaiittic Ocean, vrith the numberless people dwelling in 
Ihat large tract, Were no better than beasts, being ignorant of 
thebr Qreator. But now, the passion and resurrection of 
Christ are celebrated in the discoui'ses of all nations. I need 
not mention Jews^ Greeks and Latins. The Indians, Per» 
Sians, Goths^ and Egyptians philosophize and firmly believe 
the immortality of thb aovd, and friture recompenses ; which 
t>efor€^ the greatest philosophers had denied or doubted of. 
^he fierceness of Thracians and Scythians is now softened 
by the gentle sound of the gospel ; and every where •* Christ is 
tfinall."f 

l*he question ^en is, whether this success does not form a 
triumptiant argument in favor of the triith of the religion t 
Can it be accounted for on any other hypothesis 1 
. 3. For observe the nature of the doctrine thus propagated. 
It was no speculative theory, cradled in the retreats of plnlo* 
sophical inquiry. It was a practical and holy doctrine, de- 
manding ui entire chadge of heart and conduct, enforcing a 
pure and virtuous life, inculcating many awfiil and mysterious 
Imtlis, and allowing of no compromise with idolatry or super* 
Stition. It taught the unity and perfection of God, the foU^ 
and alienation of man by sin, the condemnation and ruin in 
which he lay, the incarnation and sacrifice of Christ, the re- 
newing influences of the Holy Spirit, the duties of prayer, 
iaiih, humility, spirituality of mind, mortification of the prin- 
ciples of evil in the heart, and universal purity, justice 
and benevolence to our fellow creatures. In short, it was 

* A D. :M2. ♦ Lardnor, v. 306. 
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diametricaJly opposed to all the theories of the philos<^hers, ani 
all the passions and habits of the common people amongst the 
heathen ; and to the pride, the fond notions Of a temporal 
kingdom, the reliance on birth and external religious privilege, 
and the corruption of manners, amongst the Jews. Neither 
the heathens nor Jews could understand, without a serious 
inquiry, the very terms chiefly used in the Christian doctrine^ 
such as faith, righteousness, grace, salvation, the flesh and 
spirit, contrition, humility ;* whilst the things themselves were 
in contradiction to their whoU intellectual associations and 
moral habits. Christianity was a new and spiritual religion^ 
i* a corrupt and idolatrous world. It is not the propagatioit 
of a religion merely that we have to consider, but the propa- 
gation of such a religion with such rapidity, and to sucli an 
tdxtettt as Christianity, which marks the immediate finger of 
God. 

But, proceed We to mark mdre particularly, 

tl. The obstacles surmounted in thW rapid diffusion 
(^ Christianity. 

1. The persons by whom the religion was propagated, and 
{NTopagated without human aid, were feeble and unknown. 
For who were the first apostles of Christianity ? Were they 
sages of Greece and Rome, cldthed with the Reverence, andpro* 
tected by the usages, of the nations to whom they came t Werd 
they philosophers or augurs ? Was it another Socrates, who 
proclaimed his intercourse with a guardian angel, and fefande4 
his doctrine upon the instructions of his celestial monitor i 
Was it another Numa, who asserted his communication with 
the tleity of some sacred fountain ?t No. Thfi apostles werd 
nnaided, and for the most part unlearned, as well as unknown ^ 
men. Of all countries which could have b6en selected fyi 
the origin of a religion, Judea was the most inauspicious and 
improtmble. The Jews were a nation contemned and hated 
bj the whole Greek and Roman world. 

And what better hope had the apostles from their own 
toantrjrmen, by whom the Galileans were as much despised 
fts the nations generally were by the gentiles ; and who saw 
ihe apostles, a poor, friendless, unconnected body, without 
edacation and without support, belarayed by theit vetf dialect, 

• Bp. Sumiier'B Reception of Christianity, 
t Benson^s llttlseaii Lectures. 
▼OL. I. 19 
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going forth to condemn them for the crucifixion of Christ, to 
abolish all their ceremonies and privileges, and admit the 
heathen to an equality with them in the new religion. 

Further, how do these despised apostles enter upon their 
hopeless errand ? Do they begin the work by gradual insin- 
uation, by imperceptibly introducing their religion to persons 
of authority and talent, by entering upon long disputations, 
and working their way by reasonings, confutation and human 
rhetoric ? Do they come down into the arena of philosophic 
disceptation, and meet the *' \^e, and the scribe, and the dis- 
puter of this world," upon his own territory? Just the con- 
trary : they proceed in a way of direct authority : they renounce 
all the craft and policy of former teachers ; and, in the simplicity 
and openness of truth, assert the doctrines and duties of the 
Christian religion, resting their whole cause on the divine aid 
and power. 

Not only so. They had themselves no previous plan of 
converting the world. They had yielded to fear and pusil- 
lanimity at their Master's sufferings, they were filled with mis- 
apprehensions on the spiritual name of the gospel, they had 
strong prejudices against the admission of the gentiles into 
the church, they cherished false expectations of a temporal, 
and had no preparation for a spiritual, kingdom of Messiah. 
Their courage and fortitude were the effects of the descent 
of the Spirit. And their errors and prejudices were, at last, 
only dissipated by degrees, as new circumstances arose. It 
was, in fact, persecution which scattered them abroad, and 
led them to propose the gospel to the gentiles. And yet these 
men subdued the world. 

And observe, also, in their manner of preaching, their open 
appeal to the main facts of Christianity, and the immediate 

?owcr of the Holy Ghost. Read St. Peter's discourses to the 
ews, and St. Paul's to the gentiles. On what does the doc- 
trine rest ? Upon man or upon God ? Can any thing be more 
artless, more unassuming, more evidently referring every thing 
to a divine operation, especially as to the resurrection of their 
Lord ? How strong and unbending are their demands upon 
their hearers* faith and obedience 1 How uncompromising 
their condemnation of polytheism and vice, when addressing 
the heathen ; and of the pride and misinterpretation of the 
prophecies, when addressing the Jews ? They rely on a divine 
operation. Even in the records of their actions, they relate 
only a part of their wonderful successes, and those relations are 
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often only incidental * It b obvious that events as they arose, 
and not human design and foresight, conducted the steps of 
the apostles ; and that the fact of the resurrection, and their 
miraculous powers, not human suasion, were tlie strength of 
their discourses. And with these peaceful arms they conquer. 
The most unlikely persons, with the most unlikely doctrine, 
in the most unlikely manner, convert the world 1 A divine 
interposition can alone ^1 up the chasm between such dispro- 
portioned means and the immense effects produced. If the 
resurrection of Christ were not true, if the Holy Ghost had 
not descended upon them, if the gifls of tongues and of heal- 
ing had not been conferred, how could such a doctrine, ia 
the hands of such men, have gained a single convert! 

The conclusion of Eusebius (A. D. 270 — 339) seems una- 
voidable. " When I consider," he says, ** the power of this 
doctrine, and that great multitudes of men were persuaded, 
and numerous societies formed by the mean and illiterate dis- 
ciples of Jesus ; and that not in obscure and ignorant places, 
but in the most celebrated cities, in Rome itself, the queen of 
all other cities, in Alexandria and Antioch, throughout Egypt 
and Lybia, Europe and Asia ; and also in villages and ooun- 
try places, and in all nations ; I am obliged and even com- 
pelled to inquire ^er the cause of this, and to acknowledge 
that they succeeded not in their great undertaking any other- 
wise than by divine power surpassing all human ability, and 
by the co-operation of him who said unto them, * Go teach ail 
nations.' "t 

2. And bear in mind the additional obstacles to their en- 
terprise, which arose from the time and place of the propaga- 
tion of Christianity. 

The time when Christianity was promulgated, was just that 
which would have presented the greatest obstacles to any re- 
ligion that was not protected by a divine arm. The time was 
one of high cultivation, of literary and philosophical inquiry, 
of art, science, elegance, refinement, luxury, vice. It was 
the period when Rqme, the mistress of the nations by her 
arms, had become their instructress by her arts and laws. It 
was the polished and enlightened age of Augustus, when the 



* This may be traced throughout the Acts of the Apostles. Events 
of immense magnitude come out incidentally. The Epistles abound 
with similar discoveries by intimation. 

f Lardner, iv. 220. 
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empire was filled with philosophers, orators, poets and his- 
torians. 

It was a time of profound peace, when the temple of Janus 
was shut, and all nations kept, as it were, a state of watchful 
silence, waiting for the appearance of the divine person whom 
a universal fame pronounced would arise from the east. 

It was an age the furthest removed from that credulity 
which distinguishes ignorant nations. It was an ^ge t}{ skep- 
ticism, when dislike of all religion prevailed to a great extent 
among the learned. The E^ncurean doctrine had swallowed 
up all other sects ; a doctrine which maintained the indifier-^ 
Mice of human actions, made pleasure the chief good, and 
held the cessation of existence at death. The disciples of 
this philosophy denied a deity, or asserted such ^n ideal one 
as remains in a state of torpor and inactivity, heedless of the 
concerns of this lower world. No period could be conceived 
8o little adapted to the exhibition of a false, and so 'well cal* 
oulated to put to the test the merits of a true religion. They 
had wits sharpened by curiosity, so that they would eagerly 
inquire after whatever was new ; but at the same time they 
were disposed to treat with contempt that which pretended to 
be supernatural. They had long been accustomed to laugh 
at their own gods ; and though they might imagine there was 
some safety attached to the ancient superstitions, yet in theif 

f>rivate life and expectations, it is evident, they did not in the 
east connect any serious anticipation of happiness with the 
worship, or of punishment with the neglect, of their deities. 
The infinite wisdom saw fit to select this time, to silence for 
ever, as my text speaks, the babblings of philosophy, and to 
" destroy the wisdom of the wise, and bring to nothing the 
understanding of the prudent." It cannot be said that Chris- 
tianity stole upon the world like a thief in the night : it can* 
not be said that it owed its success to the credulity of man- 
kind; and that, if the generations among whom it first ap« 
peared lived now, they would have reasoned to more pur- 
pose. For the productions of that age are the admiration of 
this. In works of taste and imagination it has never been 
surpassed; and it is sometimes considered as the highest 
praise of writers of the present day, that they exhibit a near 
approach to the inimitable beauties of the authors who then 
flourished. 

It was a time, however, of infinite luxury, effeminacy 
and corruption of manners, as we observed in a formey 
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Lecture/ when the most dissolute and relaxed standard of 
opinions, and the most debauched and disgusting state of 
public and private morals, prevailed. That is, the period 
was exactly that in which men would examine a new religion 
with a strict and even feverish suspicion, and would resist 
the yoke of a holy law with the greatest contempt and perti- 
nacity. 

The place also whence the doctrine arose, was just the very 
spot which witnessed the facts on which it rested. It was 
not in some distant and obscure region that the apostles first 
asserted the resurrection of Christ ; but at Jerusalem, and at 
the festival which collected the most numerous assemblage of 
the nation. The first Christian churches were formed in 
Judea and Galilee, which had been the scenes of our Lord's 
ministry and miracles. The success of the apostles on the 
spot, where the chief parts of the history had been transacted, 
could only arise from the truth of their appeals to the hearts 
of the witnesses, and from the accompanying power of Al- 
mighty God. 

These considerations are of surprising force. - A religion 
is established in the place where its facts occurred, and is be- 
lieved by immense numbers who were capable of ascertaining 
the truth of them ; and it then goes forth into the heart of a 
polished and learned world at the very height of all its secular 
pride and indulgence, and imposes its holy laws on the cor^ 
rupt and licentious age. It triumphs, by its meek and peace- 
ful doctrine, over the influence of education, thq force of habit^ 
the weight of authority, the crafl of a corrupt priesthood, the 
policy of legislators, the skill and genius of poets and phHoso- 
phers, the fascination of oracles and prodigies, the shafts of 
scorn and ridicule, and the impositions of an idolatry support- 
ed by remote antiquity, universal diffusion and inseparable 
conjunction with the laws and usages and fancied prosperity 
of each state. Surely no man can witness the Christian faith 
inarching forth unarmed amidst such foes, and yet victorious 
over them all— without being constrained to believe that a 
heavenly, though an invisible guard, watched over its prog- 
ress ; and without exclaiming, afler the manner of the Roman 
soldier who witnessed the mysterious sufferings of its divine 
Author, " Truly, this religion is from God !'^ 

3. But not only had the Christian religion to meet with 
these obstacles, but to meet them strengthened and supported 
* Lect. ii 
19* 
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by the fiercest persecutions. I refer again to the statements 
of Tacitus and Pliny adduced above. Weigh every wcnrd of 
those passages, and tell me the amount of fierce and unlimited 
persecution which raged against Christianity. But these are 
only specimens of the dreadful scenes which lasted for three 
hundred years ; during which the blood of the Christian mar- 
tyrs flowed in torrents in almost every part of the Roman 
empire. The Jew and the gentile vied in their hatred and 
cruelty. He who professed this despised religion was ex- 
posed to the loss of property, and country, and liberty, and life. 
The emperors armed the magistrates with authority, the fury 
of the populace supplied additional means of destruction, and 
the poison of the most odious calumnies (as we see also in the 
extracts to which I have just referred) aggravated, all. The 
Christians were tortured with every species of cruelty, and 
accounted the enemies of the human race. Neither age nor 
sex was spared ; and for centuries a succession of sanguinary 
persecutions, with short intervals of repose, marked the pro* 
gress of the church. 

Now the doctrine of Christ never could have overcome such 
obstacles in the first instance, if it had depended on merely 
human means. That which is already established may have 
within it causes of further extension ; education, habit, tem- 
poral interests, spirit of party, obstinacy, pride, love of fame 
may then operate. But how to propagate at first, how to press 
on against education and habit and the other tenacious prin- 
ciples of mankind, how to resist and turn all the accustomed 
inclinations and predilections of the heart of man, this is the 
difficulty. The first Christians did not sufier in the defence 
of opinions long entertained, conveyed down by hereditary 
usage, and at a time when the evidences of them had become, 
as they are now, those of testimony, and not of personal 
knowledge and ocular observation. The matter was quite 
different. They suffered in attestation of facts which they 
bad witnessed with their own eyes, and in support of a doc- 
trine at war with all their natural feelings, prejudices and 
mental associations. This is the point. And what we assert 
is, that the first Christians could never have been brought 
over to a new and strict doctrine, and at the risk of every pos- 
sible suffering, and when no one human motive of pride, or 
¥ain-glory, or ambition, or covetousness was interested on the 
side of the new opinions ; they never could have embraced 
the relififion of a crucified Jew, with the whole world against 
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tfaem, but on the fullest ccmviction of the divine authority of 
Christianity, attested in its miraculous operations, and sealed 
upon the heart by the gifts and graces of the Spirit The 
. case speaks for itself. We know what men are. It i^ morally 
impossible for such a doctrine as the Christian, to have been 
propagated by such feeble instruments, with such rapidity, to 
such a vast extent, in spite of every imaginable obstade, and ' 
unsupported by a single human resource, if it had not been 
of God. 

But consider, 

III. 'The sacrifices required op the ChristiaH cok* 
VERTS. It was no idle assent which they had to give to a 
philosophical speculation or an abstract theory. Tte recep* 
tion of the doctrine, besides all the outward disruption of their 
previous habits, and all the personal hazards which it brought 
with it, demanded a new course of life, entirely in opposition 
to the corrupt propensities of our nature. Compare the apos* 
de's description of the previous characters of the Roman, or 
Corinthian, or Ephesian converts ; as <* far from God, alien* 
ated from the divine life, resigned over to all uncleanness, the 
understanding blinded to truth, the he^t hardened against 
iq[>iritual perceptions " — ^with his description of the same men 
renewed, sanctified, elevated, united to God, having ''the eyes 
of their understanding enlightened,'' beholding the '' glory of 
God in the &ce of Jesus .Christ, walking in love,'' mortifying 
every corrupt affection, living a pure, and self-denying, and 
benevolent life ;r*«'and then tell me what but the power of 
God could have produced the change. What could hare led 
the mass of the heathen world to sacrifice all their prejudices 
and all their lusts, in order to embrace the suffering and holy 
Teligion of a despised malefactor, unless a divine and un- 
doited power had attended it? What more demonstrative 
token of such a power, than to turn thousands of men from 
the practice of every vice to the practice of every virtue ; to 
reform them in understandiog, inclinati<»i, affection ; to re- 
cover, what phiiosc^hy only pretended to, the dominion of 
reason over passion; to make them unfeignedly subject to 
their Maker, rejoicing in his favor in the midst of the severest 
sufferings, and serenely waiting for their dismissicm into a 
statoof Uissfol unmortality? The patience, especially, with 
which they endured Uie torments inflicted on them, had some* 
Ibing in H more than bumaQ. This did not appear in a few 
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cases merely, but was so general, and at the same time so as- 
tonishing, as to attract the notice of their persecutors, and 
frequently to produce submission to the doctrine which they 
taught. 

The genera] meekness also and benevolence of their lives, 
(of which the letter of Pliny * is no unimportant proof,) their 
unresisting obedience to the civil governors, who so onen ill- 
treated them, and their charity towards each other, prove both 
the sincerity of their faith, and the truth of the religion which 
they had embraced. 

The astonishing revolution in the human mind and man- 
ners, which the new religion thus produced — a change from 
the darkness, and corruption, and abominations of gentile 
idolatries and Jewish traditions, to the pure and benevolent 
graces of Christianity — a change in itself most difficult, and 
effected in the face of all the additional obstacles already no- 
ticed — forms an invincible argument for the truth of the rev- 
elation. The conversion was, even by the admission of hea- 
thens themselves, from bad to good, from vice and dissolute^ 
ness of morals, to purity and love. The history of the world 
affords no parallel to this illustrious fact. ' 

Nor should it be forgotten, that amongst the numerous 
converts to the Christian faith, were persons of all ranks, as 
we have more than once had occasion to remark, and of all 
stations — men of cautious inquiry, of singular acuteness of 
mind, and of sound and capacious judgment — ^men as capable 
of examining a question, and as fearful of being deceived, as 
any in the world now are. And yet these persons embraced 
a persecuted religion, renounced all their oldest opinions and 
habits, avowed their belief in the crucified Nazarene, lived 
pure and spiritual lives, and died with peace and composure 
in his cause. Two of the very first c(mverts to this religion 
were persons the best adapted of all others to detect an impo- 
sition — Saul, the Jewish zealot, and Sergius Paulus, the Ro- 
man proconsul. The first, both by education and habit at- 
tached to the institutions of Judaism ; the second, ** a prudent 
man;" a person of rank and authority, and attended by a 
Jew, desirous to turn him from the faith. Both were men of 
education, inquiry and talent. The submission of such men 
to the go^, more especially of St. Paul, whose labors, and 
Bufferings afterwards, in the cause of Christianity, have never 
hten paralleled, and who crowned those labors by his martyr* 

• See page 214. 
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dom, can only be accounted for by the divine power which 
attended the religion of Christ.* 

To judge more easily of the amazing force of this argu- 
ment, let us compare the first success of the gospel, with such 
other cases as come under our own observation. The prog- 
ress of Mahometanism is in full contrast, in all its causes and 
characteristics, with that of the Christian faith. It arose in 
the seventh century amongst a warhke peq>le, in an age of 
gross darkness ; was founded by a person of one of the best 
families of his country ; it was composed of Jewish legends, 
and the popular superstitions of Arabia, mingled with senti- 
ments and doctrines gathered from the Christian Scriptures; 
wad proposing a code of morals comparatively lax; together 
with sensual and voliq>tuous recompences — in other words, it 
was a religion adapted to the CQrr^pt taste, indulgent to the 
passions, and modelled to the ignorance of the times. In all 
these respects, it illustrates, by the contrast, the purity, and 
beneficence, and sublimity of the Clu'istian doctrine. Ma- 
homet, furth^, was entirely destitute of credentials — ^no mir- 
acles were even alleged — he pretended to no prophecies — ^no 
seid, Uierefore, of divine authority was appended to his claims. 
Whatever success, then, may have^ attended a debased knd 
vicious religion, resting on no one attestation of a celesti%l 
<Mriginal, but singly courting the passions of an age of igno- 
rance and depravity,^can never be (^ao^ in competition with 
the doctrine of Christianity. But Mahometanism, be it noted, 
had, after all, no success, so long as the peacellil means c^ 
persuasion and argument were alone emplojred; whereas 
Christianity converted the whole world by meek instructioB 
and patient suffering. Mahometanism failed of making any 
progress, till it renounced the uls of peace, and unsheathed 
the sword. The design of the Koran was, as we have ob» 

* It if no tmall oonflimatton of the ftr^oment ftom the first prop»- 
gation of Uie gospel, that the unbeliever is obliged to have recourse to 
tiie very effects produced by the Christian doctrines, for reasons to 
disparage ti^e divine interference to which we so justly ascribe it. What 
mte Gimbon's five natural causes, as he terms them — the zeal of the 
first Christians, their doctrine of a future life, the miraculous powers 
ascribed to them, their pure morals, and their union— but so many 
XFFxcTS of Christianity on the hearts and lives of the converts? 
And w^at does he gain by calling their zeal intolerant and their morals 
austere ; and by insinuating that the doctrine of a future life, and the 
miraculous powers, were suppositions? Does he not betray the 
weakness of an argument, wl^ipt^ assumes premises against the uniform 
^vide^ce of all biirtory f 
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served, not to propagate a religion, but to form soldiers, and 
inspire martial courage ; and it was in this way that it ob- 
tained prevalence and prosperity. It followed in the train of 
armies, and was propagated at the edge of the cimeter. 
Such a contrast displays in yet brfghter lustre the mild glory 
of that doctrine which, unaided by human power, and in the 
midst of sufferings and contempt, surpassed, in the extent and 
splendor of its conquests, all the sanguinary conversions of 
the false prophet. 

But let us turn next to our Christian missions amongst the 
Jews and heathen. We have just spoken of a false religion, 
let us now see what light our observation upon the progress of 
the trUe, under ordinary circumstances, can cast upon the 
argument in hand. We have Jews and heathens now. Ef- 
forts have been used for the conversion of both in every age 
of the Christian church ; but more especially during the last 
thirty or forty years. What, however, has been the effect! 
A greater number of Jews certainly were converted under the 
first discourse of St. Peter, at the day of Pentecost, than have 
been gained during the eighteen hundred years which have 
elapsed since. And as to the heathen, probably one jear of 
the apostolic labors amongst the gentiles equalled, in point of 
success, not merely the thirty or forty years of the united ex- 
ertions of the Christian church, with all its external advan- 
tages of superior civilization, influence, authority and learning, 
in our own day, but the thousand years which preceded them. 
If the comparison be objected to on the ground that the iq)os- 
tles were furnished with miraculous powers, and the extraor- 
dinary measures of the grace and influence of the Holy Ghost, 
I grant the fact, and employ it in the confirmation of my ar- 
gument. The apostolic inspiration is the point to be proved ; 
and the admission that the immense difference between the 
first success of the gospel, and its present progress, is to be 
attributed to that inspiration, is precisely the conclusion at 
which we are to arrive. On the supposition that Christianity 
was propagated by merely human means, there is no reason 
why we should not succeed in our missions to the same extent 
as the apostles. In all other respects, except in that of the 
power of the Holy Spirit in his miraculous gifts and his larger 
measure of grace, .we Tiave much the advantage of the first 
propagators of the gospel. Our missionaries in India and 
Africa are invested with more circumstances of respect and 
authority. They have the advantages of civilization, and 
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derive aid from improvements in the arts, especially printing. 
The doctrine is the same j the heart of man the same i the 
effect to be produced the same. The vast difference in the 
result marks what we are now contending for, the corre- 
spondent differfence in the endowments of the teachers. The 
apostolic doctrine, resting on miraculous operations, and sus- 
jtained by the extraordinary grace of God, is the only rational 
account to be given of the phenomena of the case. 

But I come yet closer to ourselves, and ask any one com- 
petent to judge of the progress of religious reforms, and prac- 
tical revivals of piety in our several countries and neighbor- 
hoods, whether the propagation of truth is so rapid amongst 
us, as to make it probable that the first apostles were unaided 
by an immediate power from above? You know the diffi- 
culty of diffusing and maintaining the real spirit of Chris- 
tianity even amongst professed Christians; you know the 
reluctance of the human mind to the true obedience of faith ; 
you know how soon negligence, vice, ignorance, obduracy, 
creep in, and with what difficulty they are expelled from the 
mass of any population. You know that it is OQly by a sim- 
ple recurrence to the doctrine of the New Testament, with 
fervent prayer for the sanctifying influences of the Holy Spirit, 
that any success attends our labors. You are prepared, 
therefore, to judge how far the feeble and unsupported 
apostles were likely to have subdued the idolatrous and cor- 
rupt gentile world to the doctrine of the cross, without that 
extraordinary succor which it is the object of this Lecture to 
maintain. 

Cast your eyes, moreover, on the page of ecclesiastical 
history, and tell me how have reforms in Christianity, when 
it has been decayed, succeeded — ^how did the labors of Au- 
gustine, and Claudius of Turin, and Peter Waldo, and Luther 
and his noble associates, prosper ? Was it by unaided power ? 
was it by human wisdom ? was it by mere reasoning and 
moral persuasion ? Was it not by a distinct recurrence to 
the power of the Spirit of God — ^not, indeed, in his miracu- 
lous operations, but in those sacred offices of making the 
revealed truth of the gospel effectual (o the heart, which had 
been forgotten during the ;iges of papal superstition 1 And, 
after all, how limited has been the success of any or all these 
reforms, compared with the rapid triumphs of the first preach- 
ers of the Christian truth, amidst difficulties infinitely more 
complicated ! Every case we can contemi^ate, in short, illus- 
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ii9M» that glorious and immediate iifterference t)i the God of 
truth and mercy, to which the gospel owed its first establish- 
ment and success. ' 

But we must pass on. 

So much time, however, has been occupied, that wfe eaii 
only offer a few remarks on th^ proximate topic, the preser- 
vation and CONTINUANCE OP Christianity in the world* 
For so holy a doctrine could never have maintained itsgrouiid, 
as it has done, for eighteen centuries, if it had not beeii froin 
God. It is not the mere circumstance of duration on which** 
I here insist; but the duration of such a religion, so hoty in 
its texWxe, so high in its^ claims, so strict in its laws, so un«- 
worldly in its spirit, so opposed to all the vices and passions 
of mankind in all its precepts,— such a religion, assuming to 
be of God and resting its preten^ns on the broad ahd t^ 
pahle miraculous actions of its founders ahd first teachers^ 
must) if it had been a delusion, and unattended with a di* 
vine interference, have failed, and have long since t)e^n lefl 
to the derision of the world Had Christianity been of man, 
its felly would have been detected, and the enthusiasm or the 
crafi of its abettors exposed,^ sometime Dr other after its 
promulgation. Some inherent defect, or some outward oppo* 
sition, would have unmasked the deceit For eighteen huii* 
dred years it has been in a state of continual probation ; it 
has passed through every variety of obstacle ; its ^lemies 
have hjid every opportunity of exhibiting its weaker parts, if 
it has any ; or inventing some system which may supersede 
it, if such can be found. And yet this religion, which 
began , by- encountering all the prejudices and passions 
of mankind, remains to the present hour unsullied in its 
purity, untouched in its evidences, undiminished in its virtue 
and effects. If any historical facts of unquestionable au- 
thority had been found in any part of the world, to re* 
'fiite its records, it would have sunk befofe the discovery; 
but so far is this frcrni being the case, that the reseairches of 
historians and the skill of philosophers^ as we have observed; 
in previous Lectures, have cNoly confirmed the Scripture nana* 
tives. The wide circle of the whole globe has supplied no 
one undoubted testimony against our religion, though not 
half of it had been traversed when the Scriptures were writ- 
ten. The Christian church has seen e^ery shade of hiUDa& 
opinioB, has witnessed every variety of persecution^ has beea 
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placed under all possible circumstance^ of civilization, knowl* 
edge, and form of government, and the result of these 
united experiments has been a continually increased attesta- 
tion to her immutable truth and purity. She has, moreover, 
been called to encounter the secret sap of divisions and cor- 
ruptions in her own body ; she has been dragged into unnat- 
ural alliances with all the crookedness and ambition of human 
policy; she has been stripped at one time of her proper attri- 
butes, and been loaded at another with corruptions and super- 
stitions — ^but from all these transformations she has emerged 
without injury. The standard of her sacred books has re- 
mained the same, the blessing of the Holy Spirit in his sanc- 
tifying influence has conl;inued, and a reviving piety in vari- 
ous ages has recalled her wandering family to her pure and 
divine doctrines and temper. 

Open attacks have been, also, made upon the Christian 
faith by infidels and skeptics. In the last century but one, 
we experienced in England the assaults of a profligate but 
insidious band of literary unbelievers. In our own day we 
have witnessed the conspiracy of the French philosophical 
school to oUiter ate the remembrance of Christianity from the 
earth— and we have witnessed, also, the dignity with which 
she has risen from the combat, and reared again her standard 
in the very country which attempted her overthrow. 

Never was revelation more honored in the eyes of Chris- 
tendom, than by the eflbrts which have been made of late 
years in the work of Christian missions in Various parts of 
the heathen world. And, perhaps, the single institution of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, simple as is its struc^ 
ture, and warmly as it has been opposed, hsis done nuHre to 
mark the importance of the Scriptures, and to recall men to 
this one fountain of truth, than all the other expedients which 
have been devised. 

In short, no other instance can be produced in the history 
of the world, of a system of doctrines or opinions which has 
withstood, for so many centuries, a succession of attacks* 
varying through all the stages between merciless persQcution 
and malicious sophistry, but the instance of Christianity. 
J^^anism fell the instant the seQular arm Was removedi and 
she was left to her own resources. Mahometanism waa 
Ranted by the sword, and is sinking in proportion as the' 
warlike spirit has declined in her votaries. CluristiaBity 

vojci, 80 
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blooms in perpetual vigor, and retains, after every trial/ the 
genuine features of truth, sanctity and authority. 

, Let every candid hearer review these points, and say 
whether the propagation and perpetuity of our holy religion 
be not a proof of its divine authority. Let him remember 
the singularity of the attempt, the rapidity and extent of the 
success, the nature of the doctrine, the peculiar obstacles it 
had to surmount, and the immense change produced in all 
the habits of the converts ; and let him contrast all this with 
what his observation ^ suggests in the history of the church 
and of the world, and close the whole by contemplating the 
calm and dignified position of Christianity at the present 
hour. When he has considered these points, let him unite 
the argument derived from them, with the proofs previously 
produced from miracles and prophecies, and I think he will 
confess that the facts of the propagation of the gospel are in 
themselves an irresistible argument of its divine original. 

But this is not all. A great additional force is added to 
this conclusion, by remembering that all these facts of the 
PROPAGATION OF CHRISTIANITY, incontrovertible as they are 
in themselves, were further in direct fulfilment of the 
predictions of the Old Testament prophets and of our Lord, 
repeatedly and most expressly declared. The general argu- 
ment from prophecy we stated in our last Lectures. Now the 
one great end of all the scheme which we then developed, 
was this very establishment of Christianity, this very throwing 
open the privileges of the church to all nations, this very 
triumph of the gospel over idolatry and ^ice. The wonderftil 
success of Christianity was in pursuance of a declared pur- 
pose, announced in the earliest ages of mankind, and renewed 
from time to time in a still more explicit manner. In the 
case of the propagation of the gospel we see a divine pledge, 
given centuries ^fore in the word of prophecy, redeemed 
and fulfilled. 

A new confirmation of the two arguments results firom this 
union. 

Four thousand years before the times of the gospel, the 
promised seed was predicted. By the mouth of Jacob, the 
gathering of the nations to the future Messiah was foretold. 
Moses, and David, and Isaiah^ and all the prophets, predicted 
the calling of the gentiles, their incorporation into die Chris- 
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tian churchy the cdnyersion of the world. We noticed this 
in our view of the prophecies of the Messiah. 

The event, therefore, of the propagation of the gospel,, 
when it took place, had not only all the weight belonging to 
its separate and independent importance, a^d all the authority 
derived from the previous evidences from miracles and proph- 
ecies, but, moreover, all the superadded proof of an issue 
appointed and foretdd by Almighty God, all the additional 
impress of design, and prescience, and arrangement, and sove- 
reignty, in the fact itself This very propagation was the bless- 
ing foretold by *' all the holy prophets since the world began." 

The case is stronger than this. After a series of predic- 
tions for four thousand years, our Lord appeared upon earth. 
The Jewish people had forgotten, their spiritual privileges 
and blessings, had misunderstood their prophecies, had loaded 
their religion with traditions and the commandments of men, 
had cherished vain hopes of a temporal Messiah, a political 
deliverance, an earthly rule over the nations. Faith, and 
charity, and spirituality had fled. They reject, therefore, the 
Son of God. They blind their eyes against . his miracles, 
and harden their hearts against his doctrine. They crucify 
him at last .as a blasphemer ; but not before he had predicted 
his own resurrection, predicted the descent of.the Holy Ghost, 
predicted the promulgation of the gospel among the nations, 
predicted the dissolution of the Jewish economy, and the 
very apostles who should lay the foundations of a spiritual 
kingdom ; predicted the persecutions of his followers ; and 
the rapid extension, and the " silent and moral manner"* of 
the propagation of his religion in the world. 

With these predictions he sunk into the grave. On the 
truth of them he ventured his religion. If he had not been 
the Son of God, if he had not risen, if his religion had not 
been diffused by the power of the Holy Ghost, Christianity 
would have expired in its birth. But^ lo, he rises triumphant 
from the grave ; lo, he appears during forty days to his disci- 
ples ; lo, he expounds to them the mysteries of his sufferings, 
And affirms that he will return to his Father and pour out the 
gifts of the Holy Spirit. With these prophetic declarations, 
he ascends in the sight of the apostles, having first given them 
a solemn commission for the conversion of the nations, and 
an assurance that he would *' be with them dways even unto 
the end." 

* Benson. 
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The descent of the Holy Spirit, and the propagation of the 
gospel, therefore, were in express fulfilment of these predictions 
of the Saviour, and in concurrence with all the ancient prophe- 
cies from the first dawn of revelation. 

I confess to you, my mind sinks under the accumulated 
Conviction of this combined evidence. I confess to you, that 
the propagation of the gospel assumes, in my view, a cbarao 
ter of moral demonstration which no one but the Almighty 
God could have given it. I see the wisdom and foreknowledge 
of God in the predictions of it : and his power, and truth, and 
mercy in its accomplishment. I can conceive of no highet 
evidence being proppsed to a reasonable creature like man. 
The divine operations in every part of the Christian revelation 
demonstrate the iitimediate hand of God ; and, wherever we 
look, the proofs of this supernatural original break in upon the 
humble and sincere heart The proof of Christianity is a 
universal proof, springing from all its parts, and attending it 
in every step of its progress. If one topic fail to produce 
conviction, let the inquirer act as he does in the case of the 
divine Providence in the works of nature. Let him have re* 
course to the universality of the evidence, the different clasaea 
of proof, the concurring and unexpected marks of diTine 
agency and interference. 

I. But in order to the full effect of these demonstrations, a 
rigbt state of mind is indispensable. Nothing can satisfy 
the proud, the obdurate, the captious. — But why do I thus 
speak ? — I see the doubting mind impressed. I behold the 
mighty force of truth. I hear the confession of the fickle and 
conceited youth now awakened to consideration. The new 
and combined demonstration of the divine origin of the Chris* 
tian religion, from the rapidity and extent of its propagation^ 
fills him with astonishment. He falls down and worships the 
God of salvation. He acknowledges his former ignorance 
and folly. He takes up the New Testament with other feel- 
ings than he ever did before. He falls prostrate in penitence 
at the foot of that Saviour whom he had neglected or despised. 
He breaks off those sins and habits which made unbelief or 
hesitation unavoidable ; and he admits the purifying doctrine 
of the Son of God. 

Go on, then, young inquirer, in the course of sincere peni- 
tence and humiliation on which you have begun. Listen not 
again to the objections and sophistry of the wicked. Open 
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your Heart to the full dominion of Christianity. " Bring 
into captivity every thought unto the obedience of Christ." 
Be honest to your convictions. Act upon what you^ know. 
Implore the grace of that Holy Spirit in his ordinary opera- 
tions, whose extraordinary power accompanied the first apos- 
tles. The conversion of nations is onjy the multiplication of 
the conversion of individuals. You cannot, indeed, witness 
the miracles of the gospel, but you receive them by authentic 
testimony ; and you behold before your eyes the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecies in their effects. The heart of man is 
the same, the demands of Christianity are the same. The 
foundations of penitence the same. The method of pardon 
•and reconciliation, in thelneritorious cross of the Son of God, 
the same. The renovation of the human heart the same. 
The resistance of our natural passions the same. The ob- 
stacles from the world around you of the same kind. The 
operations of grace vary not essentially from what they were 
^n the apostolic age. 

You may attain a similar conviction of the truth of Chris- 
tianity now, with the first converts. The evidence may 
somewhat differ in its fi>rm, and vividness, and immediate im- 
pression; but it is the same in authority, truth and obli- 
gation. 

11.^ And the more you thus enter practically into the great 
question of this Lecture, the more will your conviction be 
STRENGTHENED. If the torreut which rolls by you, once re- 
lieves your own thirst, you will understand better its virtue 
and excellency, and the living source fi-om which it springs. 
We cannot put men into the possession of the full evidence 
of any branch of our subject, except as they practically obey 
the gospel. We state, indeed, the argument, and if there be 
any candor of mind, any fi^eling of morals and religion, any 
knowledge of human character, any fairness in weighing 
evidence; we carry conviction into their inmost soul. How- 
ever slight their acquaintance with the nature of real Chris- 
tianity, we have proof enough to show that such a religion 
could never have been propagated by such instruments, in 
the face of idolatry, vice, sensuality, authority, habit, persecu- 
tion ; and have subdued the world, without a divine hand. 

But how much more forcible and satisfactory is the proof 
to that man who has understood all the awfiil doctrines, and 
experienced and known all the transforming influence o. 
20* 
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Christianity ? He has then in his own ease a demonstration 
of the power from which the establishment of Christianity 
sprung. He perfectly well knows that to effect the conversion 
of one individual from carelessness, ignorance, prejudice and 
vicoj to the love and obedience of the go^l, is a work beyond 
the power of man — a work which, in hu own case, has been 
diffi(^ult, slow, surrounded with obstacles; and which requires, 
not only for its commencement, but its progress, the continual 
aids of the Holy Spirit The conversion, then; of the worid 
from heiUhen idolatry and licentiousness, or Jewish formality 
and pride, to the rcdigion of Christ, could have proceeded 
from no other hand but that of God. As well might fbeUe 
man have a,ttempted to dry up the ocean with^ his word, as the 
apostles to stop, by human wisdom, the inundation, and torrent, 
and ocean of vice and misery. The same power which created 
the world, could alone reform it. The same voice which 
said ''to the deep. Be dry, and I will dry up thy rivers," 
alone could say to ** the wilderness and the sditary place. Be 
glad for them, and to the desert. Rejoice and bloesom-as the 
roM." 
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LECTURE XL 

BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF CHRISTIANITY. 

1 TIMOTHY IV. 8. 

Godliness is prqfittzble unto all things, having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to come. 

We have reviewed the arguments for the truth of Chris- 
tianity which ,are derived from the miracles performed, the 
prophecies accomplished and now accomplishing in the world, 
uid from its rapid and extensive propagation. 

These establish, beyond all reasonable question, the divine 
authority of our religion : and we might now pass on to the 
subject of the inspiration of the Scriptures. 

But there is another external argument of great moment 
which I am desirous first to notice, that derived frcnn thg 

MORE OBVIOUS EFFECTS WHICH CHRISTIANITt HAS PRODUCED 
AND IS PRODUCING UPON THE WELFARE OF MANKIND. 

This is generally classed with the Internal Evidences. 
And undoubtedly most of the causes from whence it springs, 
and many of its details, are best reserved for that part of om 
course. Still I cannot but think that the beneficisd effects of 
Christianity are so obvious to every candid observer, that we 
may properly arrange them with the external proofe. Itw 
surely a powerful argument in favor of revelation, that it ad- 
vances the solid happiness of man, that it has the *' promise 
of the life that pow is; " that, whilst its great object is to 
remedy the fallen state of our nature by the spiritual blessings 
of redempti(m, it uniformly dispenses also temporal benefits, 
and raises the condition, and promotes the present well-being 
of the human race. Clu'istianity doth this in various ways — 
it implants those principles on which the welfare of individ- 
uals sind states depends — ^it has banished an immense mass 
of frightful evils from Christian countries — ^it has mitigated* 
many other evils which are not entirely removed — and it has 
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CONFERRED and is conferring the most numerous and sub- 
stantial positive benefits on mankind. 

I. Christianity implants those principles upon which the 
welfare of individuals and states depends. 

1. It begins in the proper province of religion, the silent 
course of private and domestic life. It makes good fathers 
and mothers of families, good children, honest men-servants 
and maid-servants, faithful tradesmen, quiet villagers, peace- 
ful manufacturers and husbandmen. These are the materials 
of public prosperity. The welfare of states is only the conse- 
quence of individual happiness. 

I 2. In the next place, Christianity arouses the powers of 
conscience and directs aright its determinations. It gives 
solemnity and sanctity to oaths— on which the security of 
persons and property, and, indeed, of society in all its rela- 
tions, so much depends. Thus it lays the foundations and 
forms the sanction of human lawfs. Wherever it spreads, it 
sets up a judge and avenger within the breast, and governs 
man by the fear of an invisible tribunal. 

3. Then it discourages and tends to eradicate the vices 
which most directly infest society — ^rapacity^ violence, malice, 
revenge, profligacy, treachery ; and establishes the contrary 
virtues of honesty, meekness^ forgiveness of injuries, purity, 
fidelity and trud^ : and thus restores peace and harmony 
amongst men. 

4. Further, it mitigates that insatiable ardor after worldly 
possessions and enjoyments, which is the spring of so many 
acts of injustice and oppression ; by elevating man to a cour 
sideration of spiritual, intellectual, solid, pure, eternal blessings. 

5. It implants especially the principle of enlarged, active, 
effectual benevolence, in opposition to that inordinate self-love 
which is the bane of every virtue, the enemy of all public 
spirit and love of country, and the gangrene of states. '* On 
earth peace, good will towards men,'' is inscribed on the ban- 
ners of the Christian faith. 

6. It is, again, the spring of personal exertion and beneficial 
industry — it expels indolence and self-indulgence, and in- 
spires an active and usefiil diligence, the employment of life 
to the most valuable purposes, and the occupying with our 
time and various talents as accountable stewards of the Great 
Householder. . 

7/ Lastly: it elevates the whole character^ enlarges and 
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icdpt^ves the mind, raises man in the scale of being, brings 
him back to himself, to his fellow m^n, to his country, to 
all the ends for which he was created, to his God. It first 
teaches him to '' to love the Lord with all his heart, and soul, 
and mind, and strength ;'' and then '^to love his^ neighbor as 
himself." 

II. By the operation of these principles, the Christian doc* 
trine has banished an immense mass of frightful evils 
from Christian states. 

1. Idolatry, with dl its atrocious impurities and cruelties, 
was gradually expelled from the kingdoms of Europe, Asia 
and Africa, as our holy faith was propagated. Human sac- 
rifices prevailed in the heathen world. Men ** offered their 
soiKS and their daughters unto devils." The polished Greeks 
and Romans were infected with this horrid practice, as well 
as the ruder Scythians and Thracians. I| reached from one 
end of the globe to the other. Our own ancestors offered 
their druidicat victims ; and on the discovery of South Amer- 
ica, it was found that Montezuma immolated a prodigious 
number of human beings annually to the sun.* The light <^ 
truth scared away the monster from the Christian folds. 

2. -Again, the heathen were *' fiill of murder," as the 
aposde to the Romans strongly expresses it. Scenes of 
blood made a part pf the public diversions of the people. 
Miserable slaves were exposed to the fiiry of wild beasts for 
an amusement and recreation to the populace, and were en- 
gaged in mortal combat with each other upon a public stage. 
Such bloody i^orts are no more. 

Women of condition would have no relish, as of old, for the 
sight. They would not be able to behold it with so much 
composure as to observe and admire the skill and agility of the 
champions, and interest themselves in the issue of the combat. 
The tender virgin would not rise from her seat in ecstasy as 
the victor put his dagger to the throat of the vanquished ; and 
exclaim, " He is my delight ;" and give him a sign with her 
thumb to lay open the breast of the prostrate wretch. Nor 

• See Bishop PerteuB's Beneficial Effects of Christianity ; to which 
excellent summary of Ryan's larger work I am much indebted. Bishop 
Horsley's Sermon before the Philanthropic Society ; Paley ; Wilber- 
force's Practical View T Fuller's Gospel its own Witness j Harness's 
Happiness of JMen ; Sumner's Reception ; the Monthly Lectures, 
1827; and De war's Designs of Christianity , have also aided me. 
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would the audience applaud and shout when the blood of the 
dying man, gushing from the ghastly wound, flowed upon the 
stage.* 

3. Further, Christian nations are not destitute, as the hea- 
then, of " natural affection." ** No man in a Christian coun- 
try would avoid the burden of a family by the exposure of his 
infant children ; no man would think of settling the point with 
his intended wife before marriage, that the females that she 
might bear should be all exposed, and the boys only reared."t 

4. Once more ; Christianity has cleared away the immense 
mass of misery and vice, arising from the heathen customs of 
divorce and polygamy. The most profligate of women now 
would not, as sotne of Rome did, count the years by the num- 
ber of her husbands. The statutes of all Christian countries 
are framed in conformity with the rules of the gospel, and no 
cause of divorce is allowed but that which violates the funda- 
mental law of the union. 

By this one act, Christianity has more benefited mankind, 
than can be adequately conceived. All the social affections, 
all the purity and comfort of domestic life, all the duties of 
family morals and religion, all the right education of children, 
spring from the inviolability of the nuptial contract. Perhaps 
the . superiority of Europe over Asia more depends on the 
abrogation of the practice of polygamy, and the recurrence to 
the original institution of marriage, than on any other cause. 

5. In fact, the Christian faith has put an end to the degra- 
dation and dishonor to which the whole female sex had been 
doomed by pagan nations. Woman is no longer accounted 
as a slave and beast of burden. The drudgery of the meanest 
and most servile occupations is no longer imposed on her 
feeble shoulders. The injustice, the cruelty, the ungenerous 
and harsh contempt of her by the other sex, is no more* 

* Bishop Horsley, vol. 3. Sermon xl. before Phil. Soc. 

\ Bishop Horsley, ut supra. The general neglect of human lifb ip> 
a striking characteristic of paganism. The value of hun^an existence 
and happiness was reserved to be proved by that religion which teaches- 
the immortality of the soul and the redemption of it oy Christ. " The 
truth is, so very hide value do these people (the Hindoos) set on their 
own lives, that we cannot wonder at their caring little for the life of 
another. The oases of suicide are double those of suttees ; men, and 
still more women, throw themselves down wells or drink poison, for 
apparently the slightest reasons, generally out of spme quarrel, and in 
order that their blood may lie at their enemy's door." — Bishop Beber*9 
Journal^ yol. i. p. 269, 
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Among Christian natidns she is no longer, like the wretched 
inmate of the seraglio, doomed to subserve the base passions 
of a pampered roaster. Christianity seems ta say to the sex 
generally, what our Lord did to one afflicted with bodily dis- 
temper, *' Woman, thou art loosed from thine infirmity/' 

6. Again, the crudties of domestic slavery no longer pur- 
sue with their curse the great bulk of mankind. It cannot 
now be said of any Christian state, as it was of Attica, that 
out of 450,000 inhabitants, only 40,000 are free. Our citizens 
no longer possess ten or twenty thousand slaves, tilling their 
grounds in chains. The master of a family no longer buys 
and sells his servants like cattle, nor punishes and tortures 

.them as he pleases, nor puts them to death with or without 
reason. Youths of condition no longer venture forth to mur- 
der their unhappy fellow creatures for amusement, by thou* 
sands at a time. A Claudius no longer gluts his lakes with 
dying gladiators, nor does a Tacitus record the deed with ad- 
miration. A Vedius PoUio no longer throws his servants, on 
the most trifling fault, into his fish-ponds, to feed his lampreys ; 
nor, upon a master of a household being found dead, are all 
his servants, as formerly, amounting sometimes to thousands, 
put to death. 

One fold blot, indeed, upon the Christian nations remains, 
the cruel traffic- in African slaves — a blot which this country, 
thank God, has wiped off; and which most of the other coun- 
tries of Europe have professedly abandoned — and which they 
will effectually and totally renounce, in proportion as Chris- 
tian principles prevail. We have still, as Englishmen^ to fol- 
low up the act of national righteousness which we performed 
in abolishing the trade, by immediate and vigorous- measures 
for ameliorating the condition, and providing for the earliest 
possible emancipation, of the descendants of the injured Afri- 
cans, in order to vindicate in this respect our holy faiths* 

7. Private assassination is another of the monstrous fiends 
which the true religion has put to flight The guardian mixes 
not now the deadly cup for the unhappy orphan, whose large 
property has been intrusted to his management The hus- 
band no longer poisons the wife for her dowry, nor the wife 
her husband, that she may marry the adulterer. A Christian 

* It is impossible not to lament at the practice prevailing in some 
of the United States of America, of trading in slaves, in the very teeth 
of their own free institutions, and their jealous attachment to political 
liberty. 
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magistrate has no longer to punish capitally, for this one crime, 
three thousand person^ during part of a season, as was the 
case with a Roman praetor in ItaJy. 

But I cannot dwell on all the evils banished by the doC' 
trine of Christ. — The unlimited power of parents, extending: 
to the liberty, and even life of their children — the vindication 
aiid defence of suicide — piracy — ^public indecencies between 
the sexes — ^the incests, and unnatural crimes, which polluted 
the philosopher and statesman of old, and which the poet did 
not fear to descant upon with the utmost indifference, and 
connect, forsooth, with moral reflections upon the brevity of 
life — are all gone.* 

These, and a thousand similar evils, have been banished 
from Christian states, and banished by the Christian doctrine. 
For that we owe their expulsion to this cause is manifest, be- 
cause it was Christianity that first raised her voice against 
them ; it was she that first prohibited them to her disciples ; 
whilst all the wisest men of the heathen world, at the period 
of greatest refinement and highest intellectual cultivation, 
justified, connived at, and practised thetn.t It was, moreover, 
by Christian emperors that the first public enactments against 
them were framed. Constantino, upon his conversion to the 
Christian faith, to stop tho crime of infanticide, ordained that 
the public should maintain the children of those parents v^ho 
were unable to provide for them. In A. D. 319, he made it a 
capital offence to expose infants. He promulgated also the 
first edict against gladiatorial shows; and discouraged per- 
petual servitude, which was gradually lessened, till at length 
It was entirely banished from Christian states. The Chris- 
tian religion, indeed, preserved the Roman empire from that 
sudden destruction which her vices threatened ; it infused 
into her government and people a new virtue and life ; and 
though the whole mass of the state was too far corrupted to be 
recovered, it broke the rapidity and violence of its fall. 

* Pallida mora leqiio pnlaat pede pauperum tabenuui, 
Refumque turrei ' ' 
Neo tsnoiruio Lycidam mirabere, quo calet javeatai, 
Nunc omnis, et mox virginjes tepebunt. — Hot. Car. i. 4. 

t The favorite notion of infidelity, that improvements in morals and 
virtue are chiefly owing to the progress of civilization, is contrary to 
the experience of all a^es of the world — Egypt, Babylon, Greece, 
'Rome, India, testify against such an assumption. Civiuzation^ except 
as accompanied, and animated, and directed by Christiamty, MM 
uniformly corrupted and deteriorated public morals. 
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But this leads us to notice, 

III. That Christianity has promoted the welfare of states, 
by MITIGATING MANY EVILS wfaich she has not yet entirely 
removed ; — she protests against them, and raises up the bar- 
rier of public opinion against their progress. 

The Christian, revelation is a religion, not a mere code of 
laws. It can, therefore, only reach public institutions and 
usages through private character. To get rid of these usages, 
the reigning part of the community must act, and act in con- 
cert. Where, however, Christianity is not sufficiently obeyed 
to eradicate national evils altogether and at once, it begins by 
mitigating and abating them. 

1. The horrors of war, before the coming of Christ, were 
inconceivable. Ambition, the love of conquest, revenge, were 
openly professed as its object. *«To glut our souls with the 
cruellest vengeance upon our enemies, is perfectly lawful, is 
an appetite implanted in us by nature^ and is the most ex- 
quisite pleasure that the human mind can taste," is the lan- 
guage of Gylippus, speaking of an invading army, as recorded 
by the great historian Thucydides.* "Avenge not your- 
selves, Imt rather give place unto wrath," is the command of 
our divine Master — and which would have long since extin- 
guished war, and established universal peabe and tranquillity, 
had it been duly obeyed. It has, however, actually been 
sbflening the cruelties of national conflicts for eighteen hun- 
dred years. We do not now begin our wars openly for in-, 
terest, aggression, the acquisition of territory. We do not 
murder every human creature in a besieged place, as of old. 
The loss of thousands in the field is not the prelude to the 
desolation of a whole country, to indiscriminate massacre, and 
utter extermination. 

The first symptoms of the mitigation of the horrors of war 
appeared in the fiflh century, when Rome was stormed and 
plundered by the Goths under Alaric. Those rude soldiers 
were Christians, and their conduct, in the hour of conquest^ 
exhibited a new and wonderful example of the power of 
Christianity over the fierce passions of man. Alaric no sooner 
found himself maater of the city, thui he gare orders thct all 
the unarmed inhal^atits who had fled to the churches, or to 
the sepulchres of the martyrs, should be spared. This, yoo 
will clbserre, was an instance of mercy and moderation in a 
* Thucyd. K vii. 540. ed. Prank. 

VOL. T. twl 
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whole army, in Qommon soldiers, flushed with victory, and 
smarting under the wounds they had received in obtaining it. 
Even Gibbon acknowledges that *' the pure and genuine influ- 
ence of Christianity may be traced in its 4)eneiicial, though 
imperfect effects, on the barbarian proselytes of the north* 
On the fall of the Roman empire, it evidently mollified the 
ferocious temper of the conquerors.'' May we not add, that 
in a much later period, when the fierceness of a successful, 
but most unprincipled usurper, had brought back as much of 
the ancient atrocities of war, as the spirit of the ^imes would 
allow, the moderation of the allied army, on the taking of 
Paris, was a somewhat similar illustration of the influenc^e of 
Christianity ? Indeed, from the days of Alaric to the present| 
the cruelty of war has declined; till now, not only are cap- 
tives among Christians treated with humanity, and conquered 
provinces governed with equity, but in the actual prosecutioa 
of a war, it is become a maxim to abstain firom all unnck^essary 
violence. Wanton depredations are rarely committed upon 
private property, and the individual is screened as much as 
possible from the evil of the public quarrel. To spare the 
effusion of blood has come to be accounted the highest exeU 
cise of military skill. The greatest captains of our age mfe fis 
much famed for humanity to the vanquished, and compassion 
to their wounded men, as for conduct and valor in the field.* 

2. Again, the spirit of faction and of party afiimosities iii 
states, is far less bitter and permanent, and breaks out into 
much less violent excesses, than in the times of the Greeks 
and Romans. It is now mollified by the intercourse of private 
society, and overborne by a regard to the interests of the 
nation : and does not lead to outrage, treachery, assassination 
and private war, 

3. All the vices which most fatally sap the foundations of 
public tranquillity are mitigated. Venality and corruption in 
ministers of state, and judges, and high political functionaries, 
are almost unknown throughout Christendom. Acts of op- 
pression against the voice of law are now generally reprobated. 
Gross breaches of public trust are infi-equent Vice has less 

* The treatment of persons imt>ridoned for civil ofienees is also id 
softened, as to be a totally different thing from what it Was in heathen 

fovemments. The philanthropy of such individuais afl Howard and 
ry — the latter a female of the most retired of the Christian sects-* 
coats a strong liffht on the character of the benefitent religioit hjT 
which they have been and are actuated. 
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of a malignant and destructive character than it had before 
the mild doctrine of Christianity appeared. 

4. Again, as to offences against temperance and chastity, 
Christianity has brought us to a far purer state than the hea- 
then world. The worst excesses of' modem voluptuaries 
would seem sanctity and continence compared with those un- 
natural debaucheries of the pagans, which were so habitual 
in their manners, that they stained the lives of their gravest 
philosophers, and made a part even of the religious rites of 
the politest nations.* 

5. In short, Christianity raises the standard of public opin- 
ion as to nlorals and religion, protests boldly against every 
vice, and erects certain common barriers, as it were, of order 
and decency, over which few dare to press. The grosser 
Vices are shamed and covered with confusion ; as rape, adul- 
tery, incest, offences against nature ; and, in a degree, drunk- 
enness, theft, fraud and profane swearing. Nq inan can be 
in reputation who commits these crimes. The highest sta- 
tions in the community cannot shield men from the infamy of 
them. Public confidence can be fully acquired only by pri- 
vate virtue. 

Thus Christianity benefits mankind, not only by banishing 
an immense mass of evil altogether, but by restraining, curl^ 
ing, mitigating what it has not yet cured. It makes men bet- 
ter in spite of themselves, it works upoa them by a regard to 
reputation and the fear of shame, where it has no footing in 
their hearts to gain a direct influence. What, we may ask, 
would individuals and nations be without the Christian reli- 
gion, inadequately as too many of them are influenced by the 
true spirit of her laws? Thousands are kept in order by 
Christianity, who are not Christians. They are insensibly 
guided by the rectitude which the New Testament communi- 
cates to public opinion.t 

** *f All that 18 bad about the Hindoos appears to arise either from the 
defective motives which their religion supplies, or the wicked actions 
which it records of their gods, or encourages in their own practice. 
Tet it is strange to see, though tliis is pretty generally allowed, how 
slow men are to admit the advantage or necessity of propagating 
Ohristianity amonp^ the^. Crimes unconnected with religion are 
NOT COMMON in Gna2eepoor." — Bishop Heber, i. 270. 

t BoUng^MPoke acknowledges the advantages of Christianity to the 
first Christian state. He 8a}'s, ** that Constantino acted the part of a 
sound politician in orotectin^ Christianity, as it tended to give firm- 
ness and solidity to his empir«>, softened the ferocity of the army, a^d 
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But tbia 19 not all. 

IV. Christianity has actually coNFfi^RRED, and is ceN- 

FERRING, NUMEROUS, MOST SUBSTANTIAL AND POSITIVE »EN- 
EFITB ON INDIVIDUALS AND NATIONS. 

1. It has elevated and blessed the female sex in the nioat 
striking manner. It has not only raised women from the 
degradation into which they were sunk in the heathen times, 
as we have just mentioned, but has restored them to all their 
just rights, has clothed them with all those tender attributes 
for which the goodness of God designed them; has made 
woi£ian the companion, the friend, the solace of man ; the 
sharer of his joys and sorrows, the instructress of their mutual 
<^^ring; the equal partaker of his social comforts and ad- 
vantages ; with only that gentle subordination which exempts 
them firom the perpetual uneasiness which an absolute equality 
would generate. Christian piety has repaid them the arrears 
of ages of cruelty and neglect. We hear more of women In 
the New Testament, than in all the writings of philosophers. 
They now, generally speaking, take the precedence in per- 
sonal piety, of the stronger sex. 

3. Christianity, again, has blessed the lower orders of so- 
ciety, and raised them to a degree of comfort, respectability 
•ao4 information unknown be^re the promulgi^ion of the 
^^1. Christianity has taught us that '* all men are breth- 
ren," that all were "made of one blood," that all are redeem- 
ed by cme Saviour, thajt all are equal as immortal and accounts- 
able beings, that all are capable of the same lessons of 
heavenly wisdom, that all are to read the same Scriptures, to 
worship in the same temple, and approach the same altur. 
What is it that has opened before all classes of men the field 
x)f competition and improvement ? What is it that imparts to 

reformed the licentiousness of the provinces ; and, by infusing a spirit 
of moderation and submission to government, tended to extinguish 
those principles of avarice and ambition, injustice and violence, by 
which so many Actions were formed." He confesses, also, thf|t '* no 
f^ligioa ever appeared in the world, whose natural tendency vnm lo 
jmich directed to promote the peace and happiness of mankind." 

And yet Bolin^roke and Gibbon, with unaccountable inconsist- 
eincyy lived and died infidels. Pride and vice are the keyri to such a 
mystery. 

^ The whole Christian argument might be maintained on the admis- 
sions of one or other of the leading infidel writers ; and no contest 
femain, unless, if it could then be called one, with the miserable, 
ignorant ferocity of Paine and his associates. 
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them a share of general knowledge, the discoveries of science, 
and the pleasures of intellectual improvement ? What is it 
that breaks down the impassable barriers of caste, and places 
men on the common ground of their respective merits and 
exertions? My brethren, it is the religion of Christ that has 
done all this. This religion proposes its blessings especially 
to the lowly — ^raises, improves, illuminates, emancipates, re- 
stores the poor and outcast, and opens before them the career 
of useful diligence and honorable exertion. And yet, whilst 
it does all this, it teaches them the duties of humility and 
cheerful subjection to authority. No voice but that of the 
Christian apostle ever addressed to the body of mankind such 
wordis as these, '' Be subject to principalities and powers, obey 
magistrates, be ready to every good work, speak evil of no 
man, be no brawlers, but gentle, showing all meekness to 
all men." 

3. And what, again, has instituted all the charitable de- 
signs for the relief of human wretchedness, which are multi- 
plied around us, but the merciful religion of Christ 1 What 
has foanded our hospitals, opened our dispensaries, formed 
our unnumbered societies for bettering the condition of the 
poor, and aiding them under the various calamities to which 
our nature is exposed ? What is it that framed the various 
wise and humane systems which provide for the sick and in-* 
digent^ bot Christianity ? What is it that founded so many 
th^sand institutions for the religious education of the poor? 
What has made the duties of humanity and benevdence the 
popular and habitual topic of anxiety and effort? What 
iHanted in London Uie three or four hundred charitable 
institutioDS which are now, as angels of peace, walking through 
die haants of vice and misery, and scattering blessings 
wherever they go? 

4. Again, what has encircled age with reverence in every 
rank and condition of society ? What has in^ired for the 
hoary head and declining years that respect and gratitude, 
fddch heathenism knew so little of, as a pervading principle 
of social life ? What has opened m human intercourse those 
copious sources of tenderness, the love and piety of children 
to their aged and inflrm Christian relatives and parents? 

5. Furtilier, what has given to man one day in seven, fbl* 
repose from toil, for the cultivation of his intellectual and spit«- 
l^uai being, fo repairing the decays which his exhaDs(e4 

81^ 
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powers, after six days of labor, requure 1 For connecting mta 
mth bis God, and preparing him for eternity ? 

6. Once inore, wbat has infused into Christian legislaUnrs 
and princes, the temper of equity and mercy ? Christianity 
meddles not, indeed, with the particular form of human gov* 
ernments, nor does it interfere with ai^y acknowledged and 
long-established, authority ; but it teaches governci's of every 
dass the unbending rules of ji^stice and truth. Christian 
governments are, for the most part, moulded by the principles 
of our holy religion. A mild, paternal i^irit of legidation 
has taken the place of brute force and capricious violence. 
Governments are now acting for the good of the governed, 
and not^^ the pleasure of a despot. The most arbitrary 
Christian states are ccmtrolled by religion. U[nder the heathen 
governments there was neither internal tranquillity nor exter* 
nal peace. They were continually agitated and distracted 
within by popular commotions smd sanguinary convulsions, or 
eiqposed without to unnecessary and inexpiable wars. And 
in their declines they were torn to piec^ by such dreadfoj 
massacres and {proscriptions as cannot be recited without 
horror. Christianity has made princ^es the faUiera of their 
people. Even in the dispensation of punishment fi»r crime^ 
^e severity of the law has been gradually mitigated. Capital 
punishment is not now inflicted, as under the hea^em 
governments, for the slightest offences ; nor is it inflioted in 
the most despotic Christian states, suddenly, upon the bare 
order of the sovereign, without a kanaiid trial,^ oonv idion, sen- 
tence and warrant of execoticw. 

7. p^rther, the Christian religion has conferved upon her 
sriibjects the Messing of equal distributive jiMtiee in the 
adxninistration of courts of law. The civil and erimmai 
jurisprudence of the state — ^that ^reat bulwark of liberty, that 
most powerfiil protector of the rights and immimities» the 
persons and property of the subject'i^waa among the heathen 
far removed bom that degree of purity which prevails kl 
Christian lands. In Rome, ei^cially in the later periods <si 
the republic, the courts of justice w^e one continued floenc 
pltiie most ^>en and undisguised iniquity, venali^, partiality 
and coemption; 0o that it was l^ardly possitie for the poor 
inan to obtain xedress for the most crnel injuries, or for a 
jrioh I0S4I to be broi^t to punishinent for the most atroeiova 
l»imes. 

But now the spirit of Christianity has been so interwoven 
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With the textare of governments^ that all ranks are placed under 
the equal protection of the laws ; and in our own country, 
and the other i^tates where our religion obtains in its greatest 
purity, the evenhanded distribution of justice, the security of 
pearson and property, the enjoyment of a high degree of civil 
and religious liberty, the freedom from vexatious and unequal 
imposts, the open career presented for virtue and talent, the 
repose and tranquillity of private life— our towns and castles 
dismantled through long ages of internal peace — all proclaim 
the beneficial effects of the doctrine which has piroduced them. 
8. Even the most distant provinces of the Christian com- 
monwealths feel the salutary influence of the vital principles 
of religious legislation at home. Under the Roma|i sway, the 
provinces were the ppoil of petty tyrants. Rvery governor 
w|is an oppressor and a scourge. The privileges enjoyed ajt 
the seat of the empire were violated with impunity in itsi dis- 
tant regicms. Christianity diffuses its benefits. Our.pr^w^n* 
eial governors carry to remote climes the freedom, .the justic^ 
the institutions, the tranquillity, the security for persons and 
property, of the parent state. The Hindoo acknowledges th^ 
diffisrenee between a Mahometan and Christian conquest. ^ 
was the glory of one governor-general of India to abolish i% 
fimticide in Bengal ; it was the glory of another t^ plant tbf 
aeeds of moral and religious culture; it was the glory off 
third, to put an end to the immolation of widows** In tb» 
meantime, the British authorities, in the various province, ax^ 
pushing our national improvements and advantages ^he^eveir 
they come.t " . » 

8uGh is Christiamty in her infiuenee on the weKare ^ 
mankind, ^e unplants the principles on which the well4ieipi^ 
ef individuals imd states depends. She h^ banished ,t^ 
most frightfiii evils, she mitigates and raises a barrier ^aiiuit 
«very o&er ; she dispenses the most palpaUe and impQftuPjt 
•braefite. Nor has she lost this power by the lapse of «ge9. 
See her entering now the heathen lands in our modern mis- 
sicms. See her by the labors of Schwartz imd his compan- 
ions, in Southern India; or by the toil of tlie iforavitii 
brethren, in Greenland and South Africa; or by the receiit 

* The Mavises Welleeley aod Haating^^ and Lord WilUajti 
Bentiock. 

f The propagation of the discover jr of vaccination has b^eil yf|1t?^ 
and extensive^ as becomes the Christian philanthropy. 
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exertions of the London missionary institution of our own 
times, in the Pacific ocean, displaying and repeating, as it 
were, her mighty works in blessing wretched man .♦ I fdlow 
her to the prostrate tribes of 6ne region of paganism, or to the 
wild and debased natives of another. I see the stupidity and 
indolence of the first — scarcely removed fi-om the fish on 
which they lived— -quickened, stimulated, elevated. I see the 
fierce, bloody, revengefiil spirit of the others — dancing tjieir 
infernal war-step with the mind of a fiiry — reduced to meek- 
ness, doc&ity, simplicity. I see them casting their cruel and 
obscene idols to the moles and to the bats, and acknowledging 
" the one true God, and Jesus Christ whom he hath sent.'' I 
see the tears of penitence fl6w down their cheeks. I see their 
manners humanized and Softened, stimulated to habits of solids 
and persevering, and well-directed diligence. Principles of 
truth, and purity, and uprightness, and benevdence take the 
place of aniiilal indolence, and insatiable iselfishness, and re« 
morseless revenge. I see the Christian institution of marriage 
opening the sources of the social affections. The Christian 
viUaffe begins to rise. The huts, and churches, and schods, 
md bridges, and streets, and gardens smile. Commerce visits 
die newly civilized people. The sabbath interposes a day for 
refigious instruction. The magistrate assmnes his office. The 
fnittister of religion is the father and friend of all. Disease, 
and vice, and misery begin to be lessened and disappear. Y ir« 
Ine, peaoe, industry, social order, are the lovely fruits of the 
Ohrifldan faith. 

I turn firom the delightful scene to others of an of^)ositt 
class. I behold the states of Europe where Christianity has 
most deeply declined, or the Asiatic and African nations 
MMre it was extinguished by the Mahometan imposture. The 
teniporal calamities, the civil and social oppression, the decay 
ef moral order and mutual benevolence, the want of public 
Hberty, virtue, confidence and integrity, illustrate, by themelai>- 
^idy contrast, the immense.value of pure Christianity to man, 

* <^ They are not ChristianB, but pej^ons," says Lactantius^ A. D. 
SOS, << who Fob by^laad and commit piracy by sea J who poison Uieir 
wivei f<^ their ^wries, or their husbands that they may marry their 
adulterers ; who strangle or expose infants, commit incest and unnat- 
ur»l crimes too odious to relate." — ^' Give me a man who is choleric, 
abusive, headstrong and unhily ; with a verv few words — ^the words 
of ,€rod^— I will render bim as gentle as a lamt). Give me an unjust 
mh, a Ibdish man, a vicious man > and, on a sudden, he phall bees^mo 
bon<*9t, wL«!r, virtuous.'' 
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eren ^ it respects temporal benefits. But I will not propee^ 
fUrtl^er. No candid inquirer can fail to perceive that the 
whole of th^se statements constitute a strong additional argu- 
ment in favor of the divine authority of a religion which is 
manifestly productive of such benefits. 

Not that I am to be understood as denying for a moment 
the lamentable defects still existing in the institutjions and 
manners of the purest Christian states. In none are the 
principles of Christianity carried out to their full extent. In 
none are the blessings of knowledge^ and morals, and liberty, 
and equal laws, and the benign influence of peace dispersea 
to tlrc degree they might and should. In none are vices; und 
immoralities, and public offences against God sufficiently dis- 
couraged. 

But the argument rests on the larger measure, the far 
larger measure of every temporal blessing which has beeii 
enjoyed since the introduction of Christianity, than under 
the heathen governments. The argument rests on the evil^ 
which have been banished or mitigated, and, on the contrary^ 
benefits which have been conferred. The argument rest^r 
not on the minute and narrow examination of a few detached 
events, or some partial impediments, but on the general aspect 
and course of affairs during all ages since the coming of our 
Lord^ <m the universal testimony of history, and the manifest 
progress of individual and national happiness. Here everj 
thing proclaims the beneficial influence of Christianity, «yerj 
thing designates her as the friend of man, of human nature, 
of the whole race, especially of the vast crowds of its popula- 
tion ; every thing dedares that she " has promise of the iile 
that now is, as well as of that which is to come/' 

Much less am I to be understood as imj^ying that these 
details of our national and temporal welfare, as promoted by 
Christianity, go to lessen the guilt of our individual vices and 
sins as members of Christian nations. On the contrary, th^y 
increase our pea'sonal responsibility. The conduct of vicio^f 
men is, in its aggregate, the very cai^se that the, effects' ot 
Christianity are less striking and complete. That our reli- 
gion has, upon the whole, produced such immense good, 
notwithstanding the coldness of so many in her cause, and 
the insincerity and vices of more, is, indeed, a glorious proof 
<^ her divine original. The improved aspect of things, the 
mighty principles set at work, the positive changes effected, 
are, indeed, palpable marks of a revelation from heavei). 
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Bm these very things aggravate oar particular sins, our indi- 
vidual neslect of Christian duty, our impurities, our violations 
of the saobath, our scorn of vital religion, our resistance to 
«n the light, and knowledge, and sacred influence which is 
diflTiised around us. God forbid that we should suppose that 
our external advantages lessen the individual criminality, 
which, in truth, they augment. Our sins acquire a deeper 
guilt fh>m the very means of holiness and salvation which we 
abuse. 

I would, therefore, in drawing to a conclusion, 

I. Entreat each one to ask himself, how far these good 
effects of Christianity have been the result op religious 
PRINCIPLES IN HIMSELF, Do you, my dear hearers, exhibit, 
in the purity of your manners, the wholesome fruits of the 
gospel of Christ ? Do you so fill up your station in the com- 
munity as to prove the excellency of the principles on which 
you act ? Do you maintain that uprightness and downright 
integrity in your dealings, that kindness and friendliness in 
your temper, that diligence and punctuality in your engage*- 
ments, that consistency and propriety in your whole conduct, 
which may enable others to recognize in you the effects of a 
divine religion? You may be living in a bright day of Chris- 
tian truth, and in a manner much superior to the heathens as 
to your particular course of behavior ; and yet there may be 
no Christian principles effectively at work in your own hearts. 
It may be others who are operating upon you, and not you 
who are laboring with others to exhibit the Christian pattern. 
You may be passive, not active in the business. Christianity 
may be producing its good effects, notwithstanding your irre- 
ligion and negligence ; not in consequence of your virtue and 
piety. You may be guided to what is externally right, by 
custom, a regard to reputation, interest, the general habits 
of those about you ; and not from principle, not from the love 
of Ood, not from a conscience of the divine law. 

Let me, th^n, exhort you, 

II. Not to stop short in the temporal benefits op 
THE Christian religion. Christianity dispenses good, in- 
deed, to all within its sphere of influence. Like its divine 
Author, it blesses *' the evil and the good, the just and the 
unjust." But it saves none but those who imbibe its genuine 
principles^ who are humbled for their sins, \yho receive thQ 
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gid of pardon in the one sacrifice of Christ, who afe led tad 
governed by the Holy Ghost and live a holy life. It is in thk 
way that it communicates " not only the promise of the life 
that now is/' as my text speaks^ ** but of that which bi to 
come." For its main blessings are spiritual. Its maiii d6» 
sign is to redeem men from death. Its chief glory if lo 
*' destroy the works of the devil." Temporal benefits are 
strewed by the way. Temporal blessings are incidental. It 
is only eternity that exhausts the designs of Christianitji It 
is the " life that is to come" for which it provides* To eito^ 
short in its general advantages, is to lose its noblest designsi 
to firustrate its grand purposes, to defeat its immense provisioii 
of grace and mercy* 

Nor, indeed, can its temporal advantages be fully seeuredi 
unless you imbibe the spirit of Chrbtianity firora which the^r 
flow. He only knows the genuine happiness^ and peao^, and 
joy which the gospel dispenses, who drinks them pute mad 
unmixed from the fountain. The dregs are, indeed^ vtiluabki 
but have no life-giving virtue* And yet they are considered 
as every thing by those who, refusing^ the living sMreams 
themselves, receive these dregs through cpm^ ehamielii 
into the receptacle of an impure heart* A man oamlol b# 
happy as a citizen, if he be not a true Christian* YieMi 
theU) to the friendly invitation of mercy. You a^kaowled^ 
Christianity as having ** promise of the life that now isi** 
receive it as giving also << that life which is to come**' Lim 
the lower displays of the divine bounty lead you to seek tlit 
higher and abiding blessings of salvationf Soon will all tke 
pageant of this world be passed, and *' the life that new k^ 
be removed and gone. Nothing, then, will remain biH «le|^ 
nity. The temporal benefits you may have derived ffom 
Christianity, if those be all, will then avail you nothings 
Secure, then, the eternal life which is offered you in ^etila 
Christ, iiet ^* the goodness of Grod lead you to repentaoee**^ 
Let his daily bounties, his constant blessings U> mdiiridttiJi 
and nations, be so many witnessi^to you of his proridtiitial 
guidance, and so many inducements to you to seek hit face^ 
It is in this way only, that the abundant effects of Ckristiaiiitjr 
can be preserved in each passing age, and handed down to 
the next. Personal and individual penitence and faith are 
the springs of religious pro^rity. As these are mtiltipliedi 
Christianity generally is sustained in its purity^ and iC6 al* 
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icmdint blessings of every class are propagated and increased* 
And here t would notice^ 

HI J That the Christian religion is productive of all the 
advantages we have been detaUing, only in proportion as 

Vt IS ALLOWED TO DEVELOP ALL ITS STRENGTH AND ENERGY. 

If our religious profession sinks into formality, the good effects 
of Christianity sink with it. If the heavenly medicine be 
Muted or iningled with foreign ingredients, its virtue^ is pro- 
])(Mtionably diminished. Christianity will not contribute e^ 
lectually to the temporal good of man, except it be exhibited 
ftg the remedy for all his spiritual maladies. The life-blood 
must flow warm at the heart, in order to cherish every ex* 
tremity of the frame. The shape and lineaments of a man, 
witliout warmth and circulation, are of no avail. Around 
llMf living substance of Christianity, temporal blessings will 
be cdleotcMl, as comeliness, and form, and flowing garments 
around the person of a prince. But remove the substance, 
and the appendages vanish with it. If you would have the 
ssodndary benefits of religion, you must cultivate the primary 
iHbes< If you would have its palpable good effects in implant*- 
lAg'thlf principles on which national welfare depends ; if you 
Would hofve its good effects in banishing enormous vice,.miti^ 
gAihg «¥ery moral evil, and conferring substantial benefits 
on your people, you must have a vital Christianity, pregnant 
WiUi its first virtue, ibundM on the doctrme of the fall, glory- 
ktg in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, and honoring the 
H*ly Spirit of grace. This will give you the "promise of the 
Ytk that is to cotA^; with that of the life which now is.^ 
B«fi if Christianity be stripped of her peculiar attributes, if 
she be separated ftom the person and sacrifice of the Son of 
God, and the operations of his Spirit, if she be employed by 
the artiul atid enterprising, as the instrument of spiritual 
Yyrttflny, or by the wcwldly and speculative, as the means of 
pmtliotitig civilization merely, she resents the indignity, she 
iriaps her wings and takes her flight, leaving nothing but a 
base and sanctimonious hypocrisy in her room.* We must 
lake the whole of the divine doctrine, in order to share per^ 
ttanentiy any part of its sacred effects. Then it is of sove- 
feign vittim^ then it is productive of the highest as well as 
lowest scde of blessings : then it is true to idl its simple, and 
y«t inestimable designs, whether it be viewed in its minutest 
* Dewar. 
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effects on the regulation of an individual action, or in its 
widest q)erations in the salvation of mankind. Thus it re* 
sembl^s all the works of God in nature, "which are not like 
the puny productions of human workmanship, which serve 
only one particular purpose; but are citable of being applied 
to ten thousand different us^ : thus, in the midst of complica^^ 
tion, preserving a grand simplicity, and thereby bearing the 
unambiguous stamp of divine authority ; like the principle 
of gravitation, which, while it is subservient to all the pur- 
poses of common life, keeps at the same time the stars in 
their courses, and sustains the harmony of worlds."* 

* WUberforce. 
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, LECTURE XII. 

THE INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES. 

2 TIM. III. 14r-17. 

Sut continue thou in the things which' thou hast learned and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom thou hast learned 
them. And that from a child thou hast known the Holy 
Scriptures, which are able to make thee roise unto salvation 
through faith which is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for docirinCy 
for reproof for correction, for instruction in righteousness c 
That the man of God may be perfect, thorougMy furnished 
unto aUgood works. 

We concluded in the last Lecture the series of arguments 
for the divine authority of the Christian religion. The Holy 
Scriptures are proved to contain a revelation from God to 
man. We now proceed to consider the aid and guidance of 
the Holy Spirit afforded to the sacred authors, by which their 
books are constituted the word of God, the unerring standard 
of truth, the divinely-inspired writings— or, in the terms of 
the text, TpoupT^ Aeoirvsvifrr], '* the scripture given by inspiration 
of God." 

We might have conceived, indeed, that no question could 
have been raised on this topic. As the Christian religion has 
been proved to be divine, and to have been committed to 
writing by those who received the revelation and first pro- 
mulgated it with the attestation of miraculous powers, we 
might have supposed that no doubt would have existed con- 
cerning the character of what they thus wrote. If the Scrip- 
tures are the records of the Christian religion, and were writ- 
ten by the apostles, (as we have fully proved,) then, undoubt- 
edly, those records have the same inspiration as the other 
communications made by the same perscuis, from the same au- 
thority, and on the same great subject. And thus the case 
was viewed for sixteen or seventeen centuries. The New 
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Testanlent was universally considered as the infallible word 
of Godi It is only in modern, days that its plenary inspira* 
jtion has been disputed. Many considerable writers on the 
evidences of Christianity of late, have satisfied themsekes 
with proving its divine authority generally, but have tacitly, 
and most inconsistently, given up or denied the infallibility 
of the books in which it is recorded. They speak of autheB- 
ticity, veracity, credibility, but not inspiration. Some have 
limited the assistance of the Spirit to the prophetical parts. 
Others have extended it to the doctrinal, but excluded the 
historical. Whilst many have lowered the whole notion cJ 
inspiration to a mere aid occasionally afforded to the sacired 
penmen. Thus the impression lefl on the minds of their 
readers has been, that the Bible is authentic indeed, and 
credible, and contains a revelation from God ; but that it was 
indited by ^ood and pious men only, with little more of ac* 
curacy than would belong to them as faithful historians. An 
intermixture of human infirmity and error is thus by no 
means excluded ; and the Scriptures are considered as the 
work of fallible writers, doing their best, and entitled in all 
their main statements to full belief, but n^t qnder that 
immediate and plenary influence of the Holy Spirit, whick 
renders all they write concerning religion the unerring word 
of God. 

The question, therefpre, before us is of unspeakable inv» 
portance. 

It is true, that even on the lowest ground that can be takea, 
the conscience is bound to receive and obey the Scriptures. 
If they were written only with the same degree of fidelity as 
ordinary faithful histories, no man cpuld reasonably reject 
them. The chief facts are so pr6minent, and the doctrines 
and duties are so repeatedly and fully detailed, and the whd^ 
style and manner are so perspicuous and forcible, that they 
would guide every sincere inquirer into the way of truth. No 
man c6uld be misled who came to them honestly for religious 
instruction. 

But still, such is the ignorance and weakness of man, that 
we must not esteem lightly the declarations of Almighty God 
as to the infdlible inspiration under which the books of Scrip- 
ture were written. If it be once granted that they are, in the 
revelation which they communicate, alloyed with error, how* 
ever smaU, an opening is made for the admission of eyejty 
imaginable corruption. For who can guarantee firom mistake 
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^en the best and wisest of men, in their conceptiops of a 
Feligion so new, so mysterious, as that of the Bible, and in the 
Eepresentations they hare given of it in their writings ? Who 
is to distinguish their incidental errors, and 8q>arate them 
^m the facts and doctrines with which they are interwoven 7 
Jf the Bible t>e not divinely inspired throughout, we are stilt 
in want of an infallible standard, to which ail other books ai>d 
instructions of every kind may be referred, with which they 
may be compared, and by which they may be judg^. 

Here, then, we must make a decided stand. 

The question is. In what sense are the Holy ScripturoB 
said to contain a divine revelation ? Is it merely because the^ 
«acred penmeQ communicate a revelation received from Qod, 
according to their best judgment, and of course with scheu^ 
intermixture of human frailty? Or is it because these penr 
flien communicate a revelation under the superinte^id^nc^ ^f 
the Spirit of God, so as to have been preserved fircmi every 
l^ind and degree of error relating to the religicm, and to hav^ 
indited books, in the strictest sense of the terms^ under th^ 
guidaisce of the Holy Ghost t 

Now nothing can be more easy than the determination of 
ilhis question, ^cause we have arrived at a part of our g^n^fil 
lurgument which admits of an immediate appeal to the sacre4 
writers themselves, and which renders their decisions author* 
itfrtive and final A divine revelation they received — a divine 
authority is at the foundation of all their communications. 
We have only, therefore, to study the books themselv<^ We 
^ve only to open the pages of the New Testament, and see 
what is there stated upon the subject. AH previous matters 
have been proved — authenticity, credibility, miraoufeus works, 
a pr(^hetical spirit, a propagaticmof Christianity supported by 
the immediate interference of God, copiou&good effects which 
proclaim the Author from whom they flow. What, then, do the 
writers of the holy books teach us upon the subject of inspi- 
lation? What can we reasonably infer from the testpnony of 
our Lord and his apostles concerning it? 

This is the one simple point which now demands our atten- 
tion : and, in order to settle it, 

We appeal to the unquestionable in^iraticm of the Old 
Testament. 

We appeal to the proiuse which our Lord gave to the 
apostles, and the gifts and (qualifications they receiv^ 
in consequence. 
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We appeal to the claims which the writers themselfet 
made. 

We appeal to the 'testimony of the first Christians. 

These particulars we shall illustrate in the present Lecture. 

The consideration of them nlust draw us into some lengthy 
but the whole influence of Christianity, practically speaking, 
rests on the scriptural adjustment of them, especially in a day 
like the present. 

I. The inspiration op the New. Testament may bb 

INFERRED FROM THAT OP THE OlD. v 

I. Need I remind you that our Lord and^his apostles most 
distinctly assert the plenary inspiration of the Old Testament? 
Need 1 tell you that they recognize the wliole of the canon^ 
ical writings of the Jews in their threefold dirision of the 
law, THE PROPHETS and THE PsALMs, and attest and authoi^ 
ize separately almost every book of each division 1 Need I 
remind yoQ that what Moses, for -instance, wrote in the Pen- 
tateuch is expressly declared by Christ to have been ^ken 
by <jod himself? — " Have ye never read that which was 
SPOKEN TO YOU BY GoD, Saying, I am the God. of Abraham, 
and the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob?" Need % 
remind you that what David wrote in the Psalms is pdaiidjr 
said to have been spoken by the Holy Ghost, to have been 
written in the Spirit — ^uttered by the very mouth of God? 
**The Holy Ghost by the mouth of David spake.^-How doth 
David in spirit call him Lord? — ^Who by Uie mouth of tlqr 
servant David hast said," — according to the psalmist's owa 
declaration, ''the Spirit of the Lord, ^ake by me, and liia 
word was in my tongue." Need I tell you that the propheft 
Isaiah is described as speaking under the immediate guidan^ 
of the Holy Spirit — " Well spake the Holy Ghost by Esaiaa 
the prophet, saying?" 

And what does St. P^er teach us universally as to the 
inspiration of the holy prophets ? Does he not distinctly, and 
in so many words, tesert, that^ what they delivered was by the 
Spirit of Christ speaking in them ; and that they wrote-— 
holy men as they were — not by their own will or judgment, 
but as they were guided, borne along, moved by thet HoJy 
Ghost ? '* Searching what or what manner of time the Spicit 
of Christ which was in them did signify, when it testified 
beforehand the sufferings of Christ, and the glory that shouM 
fidlow. — ^The prophecy came not in old time by the will ef 
22* 
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nan, but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Ghost." 

And what can be more completely decisive than the Ian* 
guage of St. Paul in the text, where, enlarging the terms to 
the utmost latitude, but undoubtedly having an espeicial refer- 
ence to the Old Testament, he declares that ** all scripture 
is given by inspirati^m of God" — breathed, communicated, 
inspired in a divine manner into the minds of the sacred 
writers ? 

This, then, in fact, determines the whole question. We are 
inquiring whether the New Testament is divinely inspired. 
We take it for granted, in this inquiry, that the Old and the 
New Testament are equally authentic and credible, are of 
the same divine authority, and equally consist of books written 
Ibr the instruction and guidance of the church. We next 
find that the first division is expressly and repeatedly declared 
to have been written by this divine inspiration. What then 
follows ? Is it not that the second division also was composed 
under the same guidance? For can it for a mpment be 
imagined that such assistance was given to Moses and the 
.pTdphets as to make their writings absolutely free from ^ror 
in every thing that relates to the revelation tfey contain ; and 
iJiat the evangelists and apostles were left destitute of the same 
'assistance, in their still more important writings? 

It is true we have no books of an additional and later ^i3- 
peiisation to testify to the inspiration of the New Testament, 
%0 tlie New doth to that of the Old. The case admits not of 
•that |>artii5«lar proof.* Nor is it required. The writers qf 
the. New Testament brought the same miraculous creden- 
tials of their mission, with the penmen of the first Testament. 
If the credentials, then, of the economy of Moses included 
that inspired aid by which the Old Testament was written, 
we may assure ourselves that the case was the same with the 
■ credentials of the economy established by the only-begotten 
Son of the Father. 

This consideration acquires greater force, when we reool* 
lect that the New Testament dispensation, surpasses^ in all 
'spiritual privileges and gifts, the Old. ** Among thiam that 
were born of women, there had not risen a greater than lohn 
the Baptist. He was a prophet, yea, and more ikui a 

* The testimony of the first Chriatianp and early flUhers will b« 
f iven hereafter. 
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prophet" And yet — so much better are .the promises, so 
much higher the gifts, so much clearer the light, so much 
greater the freedom, and especially so much more copious the 
effusion of the 3pint under the New Testament — ** he that is 
least in the kingdom of God is greater than he." ..." For if 
the ministration of death was glorious, how shatt not the 
ministration of the Spirit exceed in glory ?" If there were 
inspired writers under the Mosaic economy — which was teoi- 
porary, of which many blessings were earthly and figurative, 
and under which the Holy Ghost was not given, in the 
emphatical sense of the term — has not the Christian inspired 
vnriters also ? If the Old Testament had oracular responses 
at one period, and an extraordinary dispensation of Providence 
attending it through all its course ; with a succession of divine 
prophets and teachers, and continued miraculous powers, age 
after age^ though it was, after all, a dispensation of a confined 
range of influence and exertion — are there not inspired 
teaches under the Christian dispensation ?— -a dispensation 
universal and permanent, where all the blessings are spiritual 
— the last dispensation of God to man, and the fulfilment and 
accomplishment of the Jewish;* under which the abundant 
effusion of the ^irit is bestowed ; where, however, all extraor- 
dinary attendant aids are withdrawnV-oracular reEqponses; 
prophets, miraculous powers, the immediate government of the 
Almighty — and the whole church is left to this one single 
external source of truth in all successive ages 1 The luminous 
and permanent dispensation of Christ has surely a light at least 
equad to that of the dark ^d preparatory dispensation of Moses. 
It is not night to us as to an inspired Scripture, when the legal 
economy had the day shining full upon it, We are not with- 
cNit writings, with the will of tjod infallibly communicated in 
them, when the Jews had an unerring revelation of that will. 
We are not left to rely on the credit of books written merely 
by persons of sincerity and piety, whilst the Jews had, and 
s^l have, divinely inspired Scriptures. No. " We have not so 
learned Christ." The case is perfectly decisive. If we had 
no other arguments to adduce, we infer, with undoubted cer- 
tainty, that as the Old Testament was written under the super- 
intendence and inspiration of God, the New was composed 
also with the same aid, and comes commended with the same 
Matures of infallible and unerring truth. 
3* But this is not all. Our inference is strengthened by 
* <* The law made nothing perfect." Heb. vH. X9, 
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the distinct recognition of the New Testament as of equal 
authority with the Old. 

The writers of the Christian books speak with the same 
authority as those of the Jewish, and evidently consider them 
as standing upon precisely the same footing of inspiration. If 
the prophets began with the solemn formula, " Thus saith the 
Lord," the apostles begin with the same claim of a divine 
command : " Paul, an apostle of Jesus Christ, by the com- 
mandment of God our Saviour." 

If the authors of the Old Testament denounce the judg- 
ments of God against these who disobey their authority, if 
they demand implicit obedience to their decisions, and in 
every part of their writings exhibit the unequivocal marks of 
divine inspiration, the authors of the New Testament do the 
same. 

We shall hereafter consider the direct claims of the apostles 
to divine inspiration, independently of any reference to the Old 
Testament. We now assert merely that their writings are 
considered by themselves as equal in authority, and as having 
the same measure of divine inspiration, as those of Moses 
and the prophets. 

Further, when the apostles speak of the books of the first 
covenant, they class those of the second with them, as consti- 
tuting together the one unerring standard of divine truth. 
''Built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets."— 
** That ye may be mindful of the words* which were spoken 
before by the holy prophets, and of the commandment-of us, 
the apostles of the Lord and Saviour." 

Again, they cite without distinction the Old and New Tes- 
tament by the peculiar and decisive name of Scripture. " For 
the Scripture saith, Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that treadeth 
out the corn ; and the laborer is worthy of his reward :" where 
the first part of the authoritative citation is taken from the law 
of Moses ; the second from the Gospel of St. Luke.* 
' And yet more fully in our text, the apostle classes the Old 
and New Testament in common, under the title of divinely- 
inspired Scripture. For though undoubtedly, as I have 
said, he more expressly refers to the Old Testament, yet he 
appears also, by the general cast and comprehension of the 
whole passage, to include those books of the New which were 
then extant, (which was almost the whole volume,) as well 
as those that might be added to the canon by himself and his 
• 1 Tim. V. 18 J Deut. xxv. 4 ; Luke x. 7. 
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fejlow apostles. For he first addresses Timothy, as baying 
** from a child known the Holy Scriptures f and exhorts him 
to " continue in what he had learned and been assured of.'* 
He then joins thia *< with faith in Christ Jesus, as able to 
make him wise unto salvation.'' Surely this directs him to 
the Gospels and Epistles, of which some probably had then been 
published ten or twenty years.* 

But this becomes more evident, if we consider that the 
apostle, after thus speaking of faith in Christ Jesus, goes on 
to say, enlarging his terms, " AH Scripture is given by inspi- 
ration of God ;" as if he intended purposely to comprehend 
those books which expounded the life and doctrine of the Son 
of God, in whom Timothy was to believe. He next declares 
that the effects of " doctrine- reproof, correction and instruc- 
tion in righteousness'' would flow from it ; which are surely, 
in the latitude in which they are here taken, the inseparable 
adjuncts of the brighter light of the New Testament. Much 
more, when the apostle adds, '* That the man of God may be 
perfect, thcMToughly furnished unto all good works," a resuH 
which can only be produced by the last revelation of the 
Almighty. Bishop Warburton accordingly thinks that '' St. 
Paul, in the general' proposition that * all Scripture, is given 
by inspiration of God,' necessarily includes the Scripture of the 
New Testament ; what it predicates of all scripture, taking 
in the New as well as the Old ; as well that which was to be 
written, a^ that which was already collected into a canon. 
For the term Scripture, as the context leads us to understand 
it, is general, and means a religious rule, perfect in its direc-* 
iion for the conduct of human life in belief and practice ; it 
being under this idea, he recommends the Scriptures to Tim- 
othy. The assertion, therefore, is universal, and amounts to 
this, That divine inspiration is an essential quality of every 
Scripture, which constitutes the law or rule of a religioa 
•coming from God."t 

• The Second Epistle of Tunothy is of the date of A. D. 66; St. 
Matthew's Gospel of A. D. 38. The First Epistle to the Thessalo- 
nians, A. D. 54. Timothy may be supposed to have been born about 
A. D. 46. The whole New Testament was extant in A. D. 66, ex- 
cept the books written by St. John and St. Jude. 

t Works, viii. 271. Besides Bishop Warburton, I am indebted to 
Bishops^ Morslev, Tomline and Van Mildert, especially to the last j also 
to the works of Calamy, Horberry, Abadie, Boyle's Style of Scripture, 
Williams, and Blad^all's Boyle's Lectures, Campbell, Jortin, Bennet, 
Hartley, Jacquelot, Hey's Lectures, Houteville, Jenkins, Seed, Oreir- 
ory, Dick, BensoQ^ Franks. But the works most practical, aQ<) wlyoh 
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But^ if any doubt rest on the above argument, it is remoTed 
by St. Peter, who calls the epistles of St. Paul by the solemn 
title of Scriptures, considers them as parallel with the writings 
of the prophets, declares they were indited by a wisdom more 
than human, and classes them with the inspired writings which 
the ignorant and unstable wrest. And he does all this inci- 
dentally, as if the inspiration of the New Testament were a 
point of acknowledged truth. He does it also when writing 
to '< stir up the pure minds of the first Christians, who knew, 
and were established in the truths of the gospel ;" and, with 
the view of their being " able, after his decease, to' have his 
instructions always in remembrance.'* He does it further, 
afler he had expressly declared, that *' the gospel had been 
preached, with the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven.'' And 
he concludes his epistle with the remarkable words, " I have 
written briefly, exhorting and testifying that this is the true 
grace of God in which ye stand.'* Surrounded with such 
concomitant declarations, we find the following language: 
'' Account that the long-suffering of our Lord is salvation^ 
even as our beloved brother Paul also, according to the 
wisDOM GIVEN UNTO HIM, hath Written unto you ; as also in 
all his epistles, -speaking of these things in which are some 
things hard to be understood, which they that ar^ unlearned 
and unstable wrest, as they do also the other Scriptures, 
unto their own destruction." Thus we have the divinely-in- 
spired authors of the Christian revelation, endowed confessed- 
ly with miraculous gifts bearing a solemn testimony to the 
inspiration of the New Testament Scriptures, and classing 
them with those of the Old. Can any one hesitate, then, to 
admit, that our Christian books are, strictly speaking, inspired 
ofthe Holy Ghost? 

But to proceed. We not only certainly infer the inspira- 
tion of the New Testament from that of the Old ; but we 
appeal, in further proof of our position, 

n. To the PROMISE MADE BY OUR LoRD TO THE APOSTLES, 

AND TO THE GIFTS AND QUALIFICATIONS • which they rcceivcd 
in consequence, on the day of Pentecost. 

1, For did not our Lord's promise of the Spirit directly 

have given me most satisfaction, are Lamotte, Dr. Lowth, Dod. 
dridge, and Scott in his preface to his Commentary. Perhaps, if I 
were to select one work only, it would be Lamotte 's Inspiration of tht 
•/Veto TatamttU asserted and explained, 1G04, 
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relate to the qualifications which were to render them infkllible 
teachers of the Christian doctrine? Did it not especially 
comprise the ^oly Spirit as a " Spirit of truUi," who should 
"guide them into all truth," who should ** glorify Christ/' 
who should "take of the things of Christ, and show them 
unto them ;" who should ^* bring all things to their remem- 
brance, whatsoever he had said to them ;" who should '* teach 
them all things^ and show them things to come, and abide 
with them for ever ?"-^who, in a word, should be the great 
Comforter, Advocate and Instructer of the church ? Ob- 
serve, I entredt you, that the Holy Ghost is not here promised 
as a Spirit of miracles, but as a Spirit op trutB — an ex- 
pression three times repeated, and which, connected with the 
other numerous terms just cited, manifestly includes an uner- 
ring direction in the exposition of the truth of the Christian 
religion. Further, the Spirit's " abiding with them for ever" 
must, undoubtedly, import constant operation, Syithout change 
or intermission, whenever they should be engaged in the ex- 
ecution of their office. Again, the Spirit's being " another 
Comforter," Adviser or Advocate, to supply their Master's 
personal presence, to " glorify him, and " to take of the things 
which were his, and show them unto them," must imply plenary 
inspiration and direction. The assurance, moreover, that, by 
the agelicy of this Comforter, their Lord " would not leave 
them copifortless," destitute or orphans, but " come unto 
them," must include more than this : it must import that they 
should speak and write under the immediate guidance of the 
Spirit of their Master and Lord, as if he himself was still with 
them, instructed them as to every part of their doctrine, and 
indited every word they uttered. And, accordingly, that they 
might be prepared' to receive much new information in the 
mysteries of the gospel, our Saviour expressly adds, " I have 
yet many things to say unto you, but ye cannot bear them 
now ; howbeit, when he, the Spirit of truth, is come, he will 
guide you into all truth." 

Thus this illustrious promise embraces the very qualifica- 
tions which would constitute infallible doctors and teachers 
of the church. 

But we have, further, a description of the extent of losist- 
ance implied in this promise, by a declaration of Jesus in 
r^erence to an occasion, important, indeed, but apparently 
far less so, than when rules of faith were to be drawn up for 
all ages. " When they bring you unto the synagogues, and 
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uttto magistrates and powers, take ye no thought haw, ct 
what thing ye shall answer, or what ye shall say. For the 
Hdy Ghost shall teach yon in the same hour what ye ought 
to say ; for it is not ye that speak, but the Spirit of your Fathei" 
which s^aketh in you.** Such is the nature of inspirati<»l 
-->4t is the Sph-it of God speaking in or by an apostle.* 

We have also a specimen of the actual fulfilment of one 
important branch of the promise, even before the day of Pen-^ 
tecost '' Then opened he then: understanding tiiat they 
might understand the Scriptures ; and beginning at Moses 
smd all the prophets, be showed them in all the Scriptures the 
things concerning himself** 

But what further illustrates the import and force of this 
promise of the Holy Ghost, is the commission given by Chri^ 
to the apostles^ which rested entirely upon t£e accompli^ 
ment of it, and could not have been executed without it ^* I 
gtY^ unto tl^e,*' said Jesus to one of the apostles, Petei, in 
the name of the rest, ^< the keys of the kingdom of heaven^ 
and whatsoever thou shah bind on earth, shall be boui^ iii 
heaven ; and whatsoever thou shalt loose on earth, shafi ha 
loosed in heaven. — An^ he breathed on them, and said, Re* 
eeive ye the Holy Ghost ; whosesoever sins ye remit, they are 
remitted unto them, and whosesoever sins ye retain, they are 
retained.** Words, undoubtedly including, and indeed chiefly 
referring to the doctrine delivered by the apostles inspked l^ 
the Holy Ghost, according to which, sins are ministerially 
remitted or retained, and the state of all men in respect of 
acc^tance or condemnation, is and will be finally determined ; 
and which supposes such an assistance of the Spirit in the 
discharge of tli^ir office, as to exclude absolutely all errcnr or 
mistake^ 

Again, tte last words of our Lord confirmed all the fire^ 
ceding e:s^ctations of spiritual authority and inspiratictti. 
"All power is given mito me in heaven and earth} go ye^ 
therefore, and teach all nations. — Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gtspei to every creature; baptizing them k the 
same of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghotl^ 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever I liwve wa^ 
Aa&dedr yoa.^He that believeth and is baptized, ^att be 
Mved ; «id he hat^ believeth not, shall be darnned.-^^And b^ 
I am with y6e always, even imto the end of the wbrid/' i^ 
th^n^ any, the leait error, as to the doctrines or promts w 
* Matt. X. 19 J Mark xiii. 11 ; Luke xii. 11, 12. 
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Christianity, is found in the Holy Scriptures, this promise, and 
the commission founded on it, have so far been defeated 
in tlieir main design. There is no absolutely infallible 
standard of salvation or condemnation ; and the divine Saviour, 
instead of being with his church to the end of the world, has 
failed it in the very first age, and in the most critical of all 
points, the inditing of thosQ sacred rules and canons of faith 
and practice, by Which every subsequent age was to be gov- 
erned. 

2. .But what gifb and qualifications did the apostles actually 
receive in consequence of this great promise of our Lord? 

This win furnish a most conclusive argument. We have 
only to look at the apostles, first in themselves, and then when 
the gifts of the Spirit had qualified them for their office, to be 
convinced of the full inspiration of all they spoke and wrote. 

Behold the weak, dismayed, timid fishermen of Galilee^ 
who had fled at their Master's apprehension, and had with 
difficulty been persuaded of his resurrection. The day of 
Pentecost arrives. They are suddenly endowed with new and 
8uq>rising powers, and assume a new character. The house 
shakes where they are assembled. The divine Spirit rests, 
like a lambent celestial flame, upon each of them. Instantly 
they Mpeak with new tongues. Unlearned and ignorimt men 
a& they were, and discouraged and cowardly as they had 
proved themselves, they discourse with the greatest readiness 
and prc^ety, and with a boldness which nothing can daunt, 
in every dialect and tongue of the assembled crowds. No 
language is unknown to them. Latin, Greek, Arabic, Coptic, 
Persic, the first rudiments of which, they had never learned, 
are familiar to their use. A new courage, discernment, vigor, 
knowledge of the prophetical word, skill in argument, forti- 
tude in fearing testimony to the resurrection of their Lord, 
appear in their discourses. The gills of healing attend them, 
for the demonstration of their credentiab to others ; the gifts 
of wisdom, and knowledge, and the discerning of spirits, for 
giving them a fiill and comjn'ehensive perception of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, and the faculty of teaching it with unerrifig 
truth. 

Here we see the promise of the Saviour fully accomplished. 
This forms the link of all our arguments. The Old Testa- 
ment was inspired ; the New stands on the same footing ; the 
promise and commission of our Lord imply full superintend- 
ence ; the gifts bestowed oti the apostles are precisely adapted 

▼ot. I. 23 
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to constitute them infallible teachers The qualificaticms cor- 
respond with the offices to be fulfilled. 

The apostles go forth. 'Let us follow the steps of any one, 
St. Paul, for example, who was so soon added to their com- 
pany, and became the great doctor of the gentiles. He is 
miraculously converted from a fiery persecutor to a meek and 
devoted disciple. He receives a full and distinct revelation 
of the gospel, to him at that time unknown, by the immediate 
inspiration of Christ. He joins the Christian church. He 
turns to the gentiles. A heavenly vision calls him over into 
Europe. He performs every where his miraculous deeds: 
diseases fly before him : devils are cast out. His motions are 
guided from place to place by a divine oracle; Elymas is 
struck, blind for opposing him ; his bands are loosed by an 
earthquake ; his vigor and health are instantaneously restored, 
when he had been stoned and taken up for dead at Lystra ; 
his life is saved in a shipwreck, and for his sake nearly three 
hundred fellow passengers are rescued with him from a watery 
grave. 

In the midst of these miracles, he preaches the gospel, he 
founds churches, he traverses the provinces of the Roman 
empire ; he argues with the Jews, and proves from the Scrip- 
tures that Jesus is the Christ; he convinces the gentiles, and 
exposes their idolatries; the Holy Spirit accompanies his 
labors ; multitudes are converted ; miraculous gifts are con- 
ferred by the Imposition of his hands. He executes for thirty 
years hia commission to evangelize, instruct, make disciples 
of all nations. He uses every means likely to attain his end. 
He finds that his young converts need to be further instructed^: 
that errors creep into the churches whilst he is absent. He 
hears that false apostles corrupt the faith, or that. Jewish con- 
verts impose a yoke upon the gentiles. He writes letters to 
the churches, on the highest subjects of his ministry. Is it 
not, then, absurd — ^I was going to say, impious — ^to conceive 
that he should be lefl and deserted of God, who was at the 
very time surrounding him with the tokens of his extraordi- 
nary presence and care, to mingle error with his most solemn 
instructions, and human frailty with divine truth ? 

It is allowed by all who receive the Christian revelation in 
all its parts, that the gifls of the Holy Ghost conferred an 
infallibility upon the doctrine of the apostle, as he preached it 
to Jew and gentile: and surely, this infallibility extended to 
every thing relating to the diffusion of the religion which he 
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and his IfeUow apostles propagated. If the Holy Ghost exalted 
and elevated their minds in their apostolical function gene- 
rally, much more would his gifts attend them when inditing 
those books which were to be the abiding records of the 
Christian faith. During their lives^ they could easily rectify 
the mistakes and heresies that arose to disturb the peace of 
the churches. But after their decease, things would fall inta 
their ordinary course, the state of the church would be altered 
from the extraordinary guidance of the apostles, to the ordi- 
nary guidance of imperfect men. Feeble persons would soon 
mistake in doctrine ; their memory would fail to retain what 
had been taught them ; false brethren would come in ; dam- 
nable heresies would be privily taught. There would want 
authoritative decisions, a standard, a rule to which all claims 
might be referred. God, who inspired the apostles to teach 
the world, inspired them, therefore, to write what they taught, 
for the preservation of the faith uncontaminated to every 
future age. And can any, thing be more pernicious, than to 
suppose, without any one argument from reason or Scripture, 
that the Holy Spirit assisted them in the temporary instruc- 
tion of a passing age, but left them to themselves in their 
permanent doctrine, in which the church, through all future 
ages, was interested ; that they were inspired in discharging 
one part of their office, but deserted by the divine Enlightener 
Vhen they sat down to the other ; that the Spirit was bounti- 
fully with them in their assemblies, but withdrew when they 
retired to their studies ; that their speech was with infallibility 
and power, but their writing with a mixture of feebleness and 
imperfection ; that they were super naturally aided in explain- 
ing the mysteries of the gospel in their discourses, but left 
destitute when reducing those discourses to writing; that 
their sermons were the word of God, but their books the 
word of man !* 

* " You will remember, that the ~ doctrines of the Christian reve- 
lation," says Bishop Horsley against them who denied the miraculous 
nativity, and the inspiration of the evangelists, " were not originally 
delivered in a system, but interwoven in the history of our Saviour^ 
life. To say, therefore, that the first preachers were not inspired in 
the composition of the narratives in which their doctrine is conveyed, 
is nearly the same thing as to deny their inspiration in general. You 
will, perhaps, think it incredible, that they who were assisted by tl^e 
divine Spirit. when they preached, should be deserted by that Spirit 
when they committed what they had preached to writing. 'You will 
iJunk it improbable, that they who were endowed with the gift of dia^ 
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Besides, we are to recollect, that the apostles perpetually 
appeal, in their epistles, to what they had taught, as corre* 
sponding with what they wrote, and confirming it. They 
speak of their preaching and writing indifferently as the same 
gospel. " Remember ye not, that when I was yet with you, 
how I told you of these things ? — We write none other things 
unto you, than what you read or acknowledge, and I trust you 
shall acknowledge even unto the end. — Hold fast the form of 
sound words which thou hast heard of me." Such is the 
language which marks the identity of their discourses and 
letters. But this identity is definitely settled by the authority 
of God himself. Every one of the attestations in the New 
Testament to the full inspiration of the Old, as the words of 
the Holy Ghost, is applied indifferently to what was spoken by 
Moses, and David, and Isaiah, and the other prophets, and to 
what was written by them ; nay, though the passages, as 
cited, were of necessity taken from the written canon of the 
Jewish church, they are expressly described as spoken. by 
God, uttered by the mouth of God, said or declared by the 
Holy Ghost. 

Further, the epistles were chiefly addressed to the newly- 
founded churches, to guard them, as we have just observed, 
against seducers; to correct rising errors, to communicate 9, 
full knowledge of the gospel, to establish them in the faith, 
to call them back fi'om false teachers, to the doctrine and 
teaching of the apostles ; to remind them of. what they had 
heard m>m their fathers in Christ at their first conversion; 
to be the guide and standard of truth, afler the decease of 
the apostles ; to supply, in shortj the personal presence and 
auth<N:ity of the evangelists and apostles in every age. The 
epistles, therefore, are silent preachers, representatives of those 
who wrote them ; summaries of their oral instructions ; sermons 
adapted to the most important emergencies of the churches^ 
and delivered permanently by pen and ink, instead of, on 

ceming spirits, should be endowed with no gift of discerning the truth 
of facts. You will recollect one instance in which St. Peter detected 
a falsehood by the li^ht of inspiration ; and you will, perhaps, be in- 
clined to think, that it could be of no less importance to the church, 
that the apostles and evangelists should ))e enabled to detect fal8ehoo40 
in the history of our Saviour's life than that St. Peter should be enabled 
to detect Anania^'s lie, about the sale of his estate. Tou will think 
it unlikely, that they who were led by the Spirit into all truth, should 
be permitted to lead the whole church fof W^J ages into errof .' W 
Sermon ^xiv. Luke i. 28. 
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any one occasion, by actual bodily presence and voice. But 
what would all this have availed, if the slightest suspicion of 
inaccuracy could have been justly imputed to these commu- 
nications ? What disputes would have been adjusted ? 
What errors corrected? What agitations calmed? What 
authoritative determinations concluded ? What measures of 
peace and truth restored ? What standard erected for future 
ages ? 

The churches, also, then abounded With persons endued 
themselves with miraculous gifts ; themselves speaking with 
tongues, themselves illuminated with the word of wisdom and 
knowledge, themselves capable of prophesying and interpret- 
ing tongues, and discerning spirits. To have addressed, 
therefore, to converts thus gifted, human and fallible epistles, 
would have been to send an uninspired writing to an illumi- 
nated and inspired body of Christians. 

Would the Corinthians, for instance, divided amongst 
themselves, vain of the spiritual gifts with which they abound- 
ed, and distracted by false teachers, have listened for one 
moment to the exhortations and reproofs of the apostle, if they 
had not known that ''Christ was speaking in him," and that 
miraculous punishments would visit the disobedient? In 
fact, the very " unction from the Holy One by which the first 
Christians knew all things, and needed not," comparatively 
speaking, '* that, any should teach them," but were enabled 
to " try the spirits whether they were of God ;" would moirt 
assuredly have detected a defective canon of faith, and induced 
them to refuse obedience to a rule inferior, in any respects, 
to that which their own recollection of the apostolicaJ dis- 
<M)urses, and their own comparison of the Old Testament 
with the Gospels, might in some points have supplied. 

The inspiration, then, of the instructions, oral and written, 
of the apostles, was full and complete, in consequence of the 
abundant gifts of the Holy Ghost; and absolutely excluded 
all intermixture of human frailty with their divine communi- 
cations. 

III. But I appeal to what the apostles .themselves 
CLAIM UPON THIS SUBJECT. I appeal to their own assertions 
of the divine inspiration of their writings. 

Bear in mind the acknowledged facts of the case. The 
apostles received a revelation from heaven to communicate to 
mankind ; they place their books on the same footing, and 
23* 
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daim for them the same authority, as the divmely^Bii^ed 
writings of the Old Testament. They are endowed wkh an 
exuberant supply of miraculous gifls according to the promise 
of their Lord. They are accompanied in their progress in 
promulgating the gospel, With incessant demonstrations of the 
Holy Ghost They are not merely authentic and credible 
witnesses ; they are persons divinely-authorized, diyinely-gifted, 
divinely-inspired. All this we now take for admitted, because 
it has been fully and distinctly proved^ If, therefore, they 
use such language as manifestly asserts a direct and plenary 
inspiration in all their epistles; if they claim the implicit 
obedience of mankind to their instructions as to the direct 
word of God, we cannot doubt that Uiey were assisted and 
conducted by the full superintendence and suggestions of the 
Holy Ghost. 

We begin, then, with the first letter addressed by the 
Odlege of Apostles to the Brethr^:i of the Gentiles. This 
brief address, on a temporary subject, will give us a pledgex^ 
what aid they received in their writings designed for every 
age. In the oourse, then, of this short letter they use, wit)v< 
oat any mark of its being an unexpected curcumstimce, these 
words, '^ For it seemed good to the Holy Ghost and to us." 
Henfie the apostolical epistles are inspired by the Holy Ghost 

Open, in the next place, the first of the epistles to the 
churches generally, to the Romans for instance; what is the 
ftuthority which it assumes ? How does it begin and closet 
*'Paul, a servant oT Jesus Christ, called to be an apostle, s^ 
jurated unto the gospel of God, concerning his Soa JesiBB 
Christ our Lord, by whom we have received grace and apoB< 
iteship foa: obedience to the faith amcmg all natioBs, for hie 
name ; grace be to yon and peace firom God otur Father and 
^be Lord Jesus Christ." The apostle^ you see, is separated 
unto the gospel ; he receives, not oxdy the cqpostlesh^, boi 
grace for that apostleship ; all nations are required to receive 
with implicit faith his instructions ; every word he writes is as 
fi-om Christ himself. And how does he conclude his ejpisUe 1 
" The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all. Amen, 
Now unto him that is of power to establish you according to 
my gospel, and the preaching of Jesus Christ, according to the 
revelation of the mystery, which was kept secret since the 
world began, but now is made manifest, and, by the Scriptures 
ef the everlasting God, made known to all nations for the 
obedience of the faith : To God only wise, be glory through 
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Jesus Christ fot ever. Amen." Now I ask, whether any 
errors whatever can for a xaomeai he supposed to exist in an 
epistie, written, let me remind you, by one filled with the 
extracNrdinary illumination of the Holy Ghost, sustained with 
the word of knowledge and of wisdom, endowed witli the 
power of working miracles ; and who thus appeals to the 
only wise (rod to confirm, the doctrines which he had received 
by revelation, and had promulgated, according to the com- 
mandment of the everlasting God, for the ccmversion of the 
world ? I ask whether this language does not fully sustain 
and render certain, the &ct of that plenary ins^Hration, which 
our preceding arguments established ? 
. We open the next epistle, that to the Corinthians; what is 
the language of that sacred composition ? What its audiority ? 
Whence its source ? The apostle begins — '* My speech and 
my ][Nreaching was not with enticing words of man's wisdom, 
but in demonstratbn of the Spirit and of power. That your 
faith should not stand in the wisdom of men, but in the power 
of God." He then goes on to declare, that his doctrine was 
" the wisdom of God in a mystery" — ^that " God had reveal^ 
it to him by his Spirit" — ^that it was what ^ none of the prmces 
()f this world knew ;" but what he had *^ received firom the 
Spirit/' with which he had been inspired, that "he might 
know the things that wexe freely given ta him of God." Can 
any language im{^y a divine in£^iratk>a, if this does not 1 Can 
we sui^)ose, that all this revelation and cc«nmunication of the 
^irit was not sufficient to enable the apostle, by am infalliUe 
instruction, to place the faith of his ccmverts, in every partk- 
ukr, however minute, relating to Cluristianity, on the footing 
he expressly states — ** not the wisdom of men, but the power 
of God ?" But, to remove all possibility of doubt, the apostle 
declares this in terms which cannot be misunderstood : 
*' Which things also we speak, not in the words which man's 
wisdom teacheth, but which the Holy Ghost teacheth, com- 
paring spiritual things with spiritual ;" or, as some would 
render it, adapting spiritual expressions to spiritual ^ungs. 
And then, in the close of the chapter, when, with a noble 
freedom, in a consciousness of the distinguished character he 
bore, he had put the question to the whole world, ** Whohatfc 
known the n»nd of the Lord ?" he triumphantly adds, ** But 
we have the mind of Christ." 

These are specimens of the assertion of direct inspiiration, 
extending even to the words in which he was to convey the 
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divine message. But observe, next, the authority with which 
he brings every pretence to the test, and proposes the admission 
of his inspiration, as the proof of the possession of spiritual 
gifts, and denounces miraculous judgments on the disobedient. 
" If any man think himself to be a prophet or spiritual, let 
him acknowledge that the things which I write unto you are 
'the commandments of the Lord. I told you before, and now 
tell you, as if I were present, and being absent, now I write 
unto them which heretofore have sinned, and to all others, 
that if I come again, I will not spare, since ye seek a proof ' 
of Christ speaking in me, which to you ward is not weak, but 
is mighty in you." 

Notice, further, the carefulness and conscientiousness of 
the apostle in the discharge of his function, so that if on any 
point he had no special communication, he B.v6W^d it, and thus 
doubly confirmed the full inspiration of all the rest of his writ- 
ings. " But I speak this by permission, not by commandinent. 
Unto the married I command, yet not I, but the Lord. To 
the rest speak I, not the Lord. Concerning virgins, I have 
na commandment from the L<ord." 

Again, the solemn adjuration to the Galatians to adhere 
strictly to his instructions and doctrine, demands our especial 
attention. On a particular point of external discipline, such 
as the marriage of Christian converts under certain cases, he 
had received no injunction, and he mentions the exception. 
Bat on all the truths of the Christian revelation, he had received 
the most positive and plenary commandment. When he ap- 
proaches the doctrines of Christianity, how does he speak ? 
*' I marvel that ye are so soon removed from him that called 
you unto the grace of Christ, unto another gospel. — ^Though 
we, or an angel from heaven, preach any other gospel to you 
than that which we have preached unto you, let him be ac- 
cursed. As we said before, so say I now again, if any man 
preach any other gospel to yon than that ye have received, let 
him be accursed — 1 certify you, brethren, that the goi^l 
which was preached by me was not after man ; for I neither 
received it of man, neither was I taught it, but by the revela^ 
tion of Jesus Christ — It pleased God to reveal his Son in me, 
that I might preach him among the gentiles." Now to what 
purpose is all this^ if the epistte which it contains, and which 
proceeds to correct the errors that had crept into the church| 
was itself fallible and uninspired ? 
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But I will no longer press quotations, which may be mult^ 
plied to almost any extent 

To pass on to the writings of St John. What, I ask, is the 
import of such passages as the following, " That which was 
£rom the beginning, which we have heard, which we have seen 
with our eyes, which we have looked upon, and our hands 
have handled, of the word of life — That which we have seen 
and heard, declare we unto you — The anointing which ye 
have received of him abide th in you, and ye need not that any 
man teach you : but as the same anointing teacheth you aU 
things, and is truth, and is no lie, and even as it hath taught 
jou, abide in him — Believe not every spirit, but try the spirits 
whether they be of God : because many false prophets are 
gone out into the world — We are of God: he that knoweth 
God, heareth us ; he that is not of God, heareth not us ; hereby 
know we the Spirit of truth, and the spirit of error — I testify 
to every man that heareth the words of the prophecy of thw 
book. If any man shall add unto these things, God shall add 
cmto him the plagues that are written in this book : And if any 
man shall take iCway from the words of the book of this propli- 
ecy^ God shall take away his part out of the book of li^, and 
out of' the holy city, and from the things that are written in 
this book." I win not insult the understanding of any hearer, 
by asking him, whether such declarations are consistent with 
a £illible and intermixed representation of the Christitm faith ; 
or whether each of them does not imply, as the apostles wcare 
divinely commissioned, an ii^spired and absolutely perfect ex- 
position of that faith. 

Nothing can be added, I think, to this accumulated proofi 
except, 

rV. The uniform testimony of the early Christiai^ 
CHURCH from the time of the contemporaries of the apostles. 
I should not, indeed, adduce this as an independent proof of 
the inspiraticm of the New Testament. The testimony of the 
first ages of Christianity to the authenticity and credibility of 
the ss^cred books is incontrovertible, because this rested on 
plain matters of fact, which took place under their own eyes, 
and where they could not be mistaken. But the inspiraticm 
of Scripture is a doctrine or sentiment, so far as the fathers 
are concerned, and not a fact of which they were eye-wit» 
nesses. Still, if their testimony to the belief of the universal 
church on this subject is distinct and uniform, it must bo 
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Allowed to have great weight in confirmation of the arguments 
deduced from the Holy Scriptures ; just as, in the contrary 
case, if their uniform testimony were, that the first Christiana 
did not account the New Testament inspired, we should nat- 
urally be led to examine with more care our previous conclu- 
sions. The testimony of the fathers against or beside the 
Scriptures, is to be at once rejected ; but their evidence in con- 
currence with the Scriptures, is, under certain circumstances, 
of great importance. And what were they more likely to 
know, than whether the New Testament was accounted to be 
written by the apostles under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
or not ? Was not this the first point which would be considered 
as fundamental in the propagation of Christianity ? Would 
they not begin with ascertaining the infallible correctness and 
truth of the sacred books ? 

What, then, do the fathers declare as to the opinion of the 
church in the first centuries, on the subject of the inspiration 
of the Scriptures ? 

1. First, as the sacred writers of the New Testament cited 
passages from the Old Testament with the solemn title of 
Scripture, without any addition, as expressive of the inspi- 
ration of the books of the Jewish canon; so the Christian 
fathers, coeval with the apostles, constantly quote the writings 
of the New Testament under the same name. 

2. Again, the other titles which they familiarly attribute to 
the New Testament, almost all imply their divine inspiration. 
They call them, " The Word of God, The Voice of God, The 
Oracles of Heaven, The Oracles of the Holy Ghost," and 
especially they apply to them the expression which we have 
already noticed, as containing the sum of the whole argument, 
y^oupT^ dsoflrvsutfTT), divinely-inspired Scripture. 

3. Further, the distinction which the ancient fathers made 
between canonical and apocryphal books, turned on this very 
point of inspiration. They accounted other writings,- however 
true upon the whole and edifying, not canonical, because not 
inspired by the Holy Ghost. 

4. Then as to the innumerable passages in which they 
speak their own sentiments, and that of the church on the 
subject. • 

Hear, first, Clemens Rom anus, bishop of Rome, (A. D.~ 
91 — 110,) a contemporary with the apostles, to whom we 
have fi-equently referred already. " The apostles,'* says he, 
*' preached the gospel, being filled with the Holy Ghost — ^th^ 
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Scriptures are the true words of the Spirit — Paul wrote to the 
Corinthians things true by the aid of the Spirit — he, being 
divinely-inspired, admonished them, by an epistle, concerning 
himself, and Cephas, and Apollos." » 

Justin Martyr (A. D. 89 — 164) says, that "the gospels 
were written by men full of the Holy Ghost." 

IrensBus (A. D. 97 — ^202) declares that " all the apostles 
received the gospel by divine revelation — that the Scriptures 
were dictated by the Spirit of God — and that, therefore, it is 
wickedness to contradict them, and sacrilege to make any 
alteration in them*" 

Theophilus, (A. D. 168—181,) citing the authors of the Old 
and New Testament, says, " that both the one and the other 
spake, being inspired by one and- the same Spirit." 

" These things," he also observes, " the Holy Scriptures 
teach us, and all who were moved by the Holy Spirit." 

Clemens Alexandrinus (A. D. 191) says, "that the whole 
Scriptures are the law of God, and that they are all divine, and 
that the evangelists and apostles wrote by the same Spirit that 
inspired the apostles." 

Tertullian, (A. D. 150 — ^220,) in several passages, attrib- 
utes the Scriptures to the Spirit, and once expressly says, that 
" the majesty of the Holy Ghost suggested what St. Paul 
wrote."* 

Qrigen (A. D. 230) teaches that " the Scriptures proceeded 
&om the Holy Spirit, that there is not one tittle in them but 
what expresses a divine wisdom, that there is nothing in the 
Law, or the Prophets, or the Gospels, or the Epistles, which did 
not proceed from the fulness of the Spirit ; that we ought, with 
dl the faithful, to say, that the scriptures are divinely-inspired ; 
that the Gospels are admitted as divine in all the churches 
of God, and that the Scriptures are no other than the organs 
of God." 

The emperor Constantino wrote unto the Council of Nice, 
(A. D. 323,) and called the Scriptures " the doctrine of the 
Holy Ghost m writing." 

An ancient writer in Eusebius, (A. D. 315,) says, "that 
they who corrupt the sacred Scriptures, either do not believe 
that the Holy Spirit uttered the divine. Scriptures, and then 

* Et ideo Majeetas Spiritus Sancti. perspicax ejttsmcJdi Bensuum, et 
in ipsa nd Thessalonlcenfles Epistola, saggerit.— «De Resur: Caroi^^ 
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they are infidels ; or think themselves wiser than the Spirit^ 
and so seem to be possessed."* 

Can it be necessary to pursue our quotations further ? Can 
any thing be more clear than the inference from such testi* 
mony ? In short, to admit the full divine inspiration of the 
New Testament was, in the early church, the test of Chris- 
tianity. The question then Was, whether the religion itself 
came from God ; but no doubt was raised whether the books 
were infallibly superintended and dictated by the Holy Spirits 

And this is, in truth, the real question to be determined 
now. An ,opponent may, if he is able, controvert the argu- 
ments we have adduced for the divine authority of the Chris- 
tian religion; he may refuse his assent to the miraculous 
testimony, the fulfilment of the scheme of prophecy, the proo& 
from the propagation and good effects of the gospel ; that is^ 
he may throw us back on our former Lectures. This would 
be fair and equitable, if he has any thing solid to advance. 
But afler he has admitted, as every candid inquirer must, the 
miracles, and prophecies, and divine original of Christianity, 
after he has allowed the extraordinary powers conferred on 
the apostles, after he has examined and ratified all their cre- 
dentials and qualifications for establishing a new religion, and 
for overthrowing all existing modes of error and superstition, 
it is too late to turn round and deny the full inspiration and 
infallible truth of the books written under the immediate as- 
sistance, and with the authority, and in the name, of Almighty 
God. 

The additional confirmation of this evidence from the 
character and internal structure of the sacred books, and the 
consideration of some practical deductions from the doctrine 
of the inspiration, must be deferred till the next Lecture. 

In the mean time, let what has been advanced determine 
the young Christian, according to our text, "to continue" 
with greater firmness " in the things that he has learned and 
been assured of." Let him study, with more entire submission 
of heart, those holy vmtings which are " able to make him 
wise unto salvation.'^ Let him unite more of lively ** feith in 
Christ Jesus'* with his knowledge, aa the only means of turn* 
ing it to its proper use and highest end. Let him settle it in 
his mind, as a fundamental principle of divine revelation^ that 
** all iScripture,** without any exception, waa " given by mg^ 
* Lamotte ; Lardner; Dodd. Lect. 
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ration of God ;'* was divinely breathed or inspired by the Holy 
Ghost, and ccmstitutes the one perfect and infallible canon of 
religious truth. Let him employ every part of it, according to 
its true design, " for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, for 
instruction in righteousness.'' And thus let him, as a man 
taught of God himself by his inspired word, become contin- 
ually more matured and " perfect;" and prove, by his whole 
conduct, that he is ''thoroughly furnished unto all good 
works." 
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LECTURE XIII. 

PLAN OF INSPIRATION OF THE HOLY SCRIPTURES— 
AND REVIEW OF THE WHOLE ARGUMENT DERIVED 
FROM THE EXTERNAL EVIDENCES. 

1 CORINTHIANS II. 10—13. 

But God hath revealed them unto us hy his Spirit: for the 
Spirit searcheth all things, yea, the deep things of Qodj 
For what man knoweth the things of a man, save the spirit 
of man which is in him 1 Even so the things of God know^ 
eth no man, but the Spirit of God, Now we Iiave recdvedi 
not the spirit of the world, hut the Spirit which is of God; 
that we might know the things that arejreely given to us of 
God. Which things also we speak, not in the words which 
man^s wisdom teacheth^ but which the Holy Ghbst teacheth ; 
(^mparing spiritual things with spiritual. 

To the convincing arguments for the full inspiration of thcJ 
Holy Scripture, which are adduced in our last Lecture, nothing 
need be added. The proofs of every kind are numerous, for- 
cible, conclusive. We proceed to advert to the character and 
internal structure of the sacred books themselves, in order to 
discover the plan of the divine inspiration, and trace out 
something of the general method which God was pleased to 
take, in directing the minds of the respective sacred penmen^ 

For there is apparently much of the agency 6f man. The 
writers are like ourselves ; they think, they speak, they argue 
as men : they address, in human language, their fellow men* 
And yet nothing can be more decisive than the proofs of the 
supernatural guidance, elevation and suggestion under which 
the apostles wrote. Upon what plan, then, does the inspiring 
Spirit proceed 1 If the books are the infallible >vord of God, 
how is it that we see so much that seems to be of man in their 
form and manner ? How came we to meet with, what has 
been so largely detailed in preceding Lectures, the marks of* 
authenticity and credibility which are so conspicuous in them T 
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How shall we account for the internal evidences to which we 
are hereafter to proceed? What room could there be for 
ordinary learning and observation, in the composition of the 
sacred records ? If every thing is divine, how i^ it that we 
see so much apparently human ? 

In order to settle these questions, so far as we are practi- 
cally concerned in them, we must consult the sacred volume 
itselfr Man's reasonings upon what God would be likely to 
do, are almost sure to be erroneous. Let us open the Bible, 
and observe the system which it unfolds. This was the 
method we pursued in considering the question of inspiratipn 
itself, and it led us on, step by step, to a conclusion perfectly 
clear and satisfactory. Let us do the same as to the plan and 
method on which the Holy Spirit proceeded with the sacred 
writers, and we shall soon arrive at an easy solution of all the 
difficulties which embarrass our minds. 

Let us first trace out the wonderful method of the divine 
agency, in the inspiration of the Scriptures; then the extent 
OP THIS INSPIRATION ; and, lastly, the advantages which we 
derive firom both. A reflection or two on the importance of 
fiilly admitting and acting upon the doctrine thus illustrated, 
will close the subject; and leave us at liberty to review the 
whole argument deduced from the external evideQces of 
Christianity. 

I. In order to trace out the wonderful method op the 
divine agency in the inspiration of the Scriptures, we 
must, 

1. Collect all the facts of the case, as they lie in the New 
Testament. We must compare what is decidedly the part of 
God with what appears to be the part of man. The facts on the 
one hand were established in the last Lecture. The books are 
given by a plenary divine inspiration, as we have abundantly 
proved. They are the words of the Holy Ghost ; they are the 
inf^lible standard of truth ; no intermixture whatever of human 
iVailty or mistake is to be found in the communication they 
make to us of Christianity. These are the facts on one side 
ef the case — few, prominent, decisive. This is the part of 
God. 

In order to collect the phenomena on the other side, let us 
open the New Testament again. We see, on the face of the 
vdiole, that the writers speak naturally, use the style, language, 
manner of address, familiar to them. There are peculiar cas(^ 
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of talent, expression, modes of reasoping in each author. The 
language is that of the country and age where they lived. 
They employ all their faculties, they search, examine, weigh, 
reason as hdy and sincere men, in such a cause, might he sup- 
posed to do. They use all their natural and acquired knowl- 
edge^ their memory furnishes them with facts, or the docin- 
ments and authentic records of the time i^e consulted by them 
for information. They plead with those to whom they are 
sent, they address the heart, they expostulate, they warn, they 
invite. The mind of man appears working every where. In 
the historical books, the evangelists seem to follow their own 
trains of recollection. They relate incidents as they strode 
them, or were reported to them. In the devotional and epis- 
tolary books, again, natural talent, appropriate feelings and 
judgment, the pecidiarities of the individual are manifest 
Once more, St. Luke preserves his characteristic manner in 
the Gospel and the Acts; St. Paul his own style and method 
of reasoning ; St. John may be known in his several produc- 
tions. Lastly, the prophetical parts are more elevated ; and 
yet breathe the spirit, and retain Uie peculiar phraseology, of the 
writers. These are the phenomena on the other side. The 
facts are numerous, and might be multiplied with every firesh 
perasal of the sacred books. 

The two classes constitute the opposite, and aj^rently 
contradictory facts of the case. The books are divine, and 
yet, to appearance, human. They are infallible, and yet evi- 
dently composed by mortals like ourselves. They are the 
word of God, and yet in the language of man. 

3. By tracing, however, the inward structure of the books 
further, we perceive that the plan or method of the divine in- 
spiration reconciles all these a^^arances, and subserves the 
most important practical purposes. We find that it unites the 
two classes of phenomena, the plenary influences of the Al- 
mighty Spirit, and the free and natural exertion of the char- 
acteristic faculties of the writers. Instead of addresang us 
immediately, God. is pleased to use men as his instraments. 
Instead of speaking to us severally by an independent revela- 
tion, he has consigned his will to us at once in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Instead of making known that will in the language 
of angels, or by the skill of poets and philosophers, he has 
been pleased to choose the unlettered apostles and evange- 
lists. And, instead of using these as mere organic and 
passive instruments of his power^ he has thought right to leave 
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them to the operations of their own minds, and the dictates of 
their own knowledge, habits and feelings, so far as it could 
safely be done, as to the manner of communicating his will. 

This plan reconciles every thing. The divine Spirit- 
guarded the sacred penmen when they would otherwise have 
gone astray,' superintended and watched over every step of 
their progress, suggested by direct discoveries what lay be- 
yond the reach of their means of knowledge, and directed them 
to every topic, which to his infinite wisdom appeared necessary 
upon the whole, for the instruction of the church, and the 
conversion of mankind. Thus, on the one hand, the inspira- 
tion did not supersede, but supported, elevated and directed 
them in the use of their natural faculties, of their stores of 
knowledge, of their experience and observation, and their 
efforts of recollection and reasoning. The human • agency, 
on the other hand, did not weaken or defeat the supernatural 
communications; but conveyed them to men moulded by the 
conceptions, and expressed in the words of common life. The 
facts of the case by no means imply that man mingled his 
frailties and errors with the revealed truths of Christianitjr ; 
but, simply, that God was pleased to use man as his instru- 
ment. The human agency was subordinate to the divine. 
The almighty Spirit moved and gently led on ; th^ holy pen- 
men followed the guidance. God inspired ; man indited and 
wrote. The wisdom of the Creator sustained the weakness 
of the creature. The books, therefore, are divine, and yet in 
this sense human, without commixture or inconsistency-^i- 
Tine, as to the matter ; human, as to the manner*<^ivine, as 
to the supernatural tendency and direction ; human, as to the 
style employed — divine, as to the revelation; human, as to 
the instruments — ^the words of God as to thie doctrine ; the 
language of man as to the channel of conveyance. 

The masterly decision of Warburton may, with one impor- 
tant exception, be adopted, as well expressing the method of 
the divine conduct. I say with one important exception, for 
he strangely admits that some errbrs may have been allowed to 
fall from the pens of the sacred writers ; probably referring 
to matters not connected with the revelation. But the ad- 
mission is quite inconsistent with the express doctrine of the 
sacred books on the subject of inspiration. 

" The Holy Spirit," says he, " so directed the pens of these 
writers, that no considerable error should fall from them, hy 
enlightening them with his immediate infliience ia swh 
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mttten as were necessary for the instrueticm oi the church; 
tod n^ch either through/ignorance or prejudice they wouM 
otherwise hare represented imperfectly, partially or falsely; 
and by preserving them by the more ordinary means of provi- 
dence from any mistake of consequence, concerning those 
things whereof they had acquired a competent knowledge by 
the common way of information. In a word, by watching 
over them incessantly; but with so suspended a hand as 
permitted the use, and left them to the guidance of their own 
faculties, while tlfey kept clear of error; and then only inter- 
posing when, without this a^i^tance, they would have been 
in danger of falKng."* 

Oii the whole, all is clear, if we keep to the facts of the 
case— 4o what we have proved in our former Lepture, and what 
we have traced out in this — and attribute such an insjHration 
to the minds of the sacred writers as exempted them hom all 
error whatever in the ccwimunication of the divine will, and 
gave to every part of their declarations its Ml sanction as the 
infallible word of God ; and, at the same time, allowed to each 
writer the free exercise of all his natural powers, and the 
delivery of the divine revelation VLCCordiog to his own haluts 
and associations. This accounts ibr and reconciles aU the 
phenomena. The decisive claims of inspiratbn, made by the 
«{K)8tles, require the first ; the obvious appearance of every 
part of the New Testament, the seccMid.t 

3. Nor is the difficulty of e}q)laining this method of Uie 
divine agency in the inspiration df the Scriptures, any grealery 
than in other instances in the government of muikind ; 
where the Almighty '* worketh all things according to Uie 
counsd of his own will," and yet by means which do not 
interfere with the free agency, nor alter the moral charac:teT- 
istics, nor lessen the responsibility of man. Our concern is 
not to explain, but to receive the facts as they lie before us. 
It is only necessary to admit decisively that the highest 
measure of that inspiration which preserves from every mi»- 
tak^ or error, was not inomsistent with the greatest free- 
dom and latitude in the use of each writer's knowledge and 
talents, and ordinary means of information — a union incom- 
prehensible, indeed, as to the particulars of it, to our limited 

* Warburton'fl Doctrine of Grace, 1. 1, c. vii. 

t " In inspiring, the divine Spirit^vidently does not unmake the 
man ; whence every sacred writer has his own peculiar character and 
•tyle of composition." — J. Scott. 
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faculties, but easy to that inscrutable wisdom which kaows 
our frame, and can direct and elevate, without disturbing^ the 
operations of our minds. 

Having thus traced out in the structure of the sacred. books, 
the mysterious method of the divine agency in inspiration, we 
may {N'oceed in the same way to mufk, so far as may be 
needful^ • 

II. The extent op the divine inspiration, according 
TO the variety op matter which the books contain, 

1. For, by referring to the language of the apostles, as 
quoted in our last Lecture, we shall find that the divine inspi- 
ration was extended to every part of the canonical writings, in 
the proportion in which each part stood related to the religion 
they communicate, ^Yhatever weight the different parts of 
the sacred edifice were intended to sustain, a correspondent 
strength of inspiration was placed, as it were, at the founda- 
tion. Thus all is held immovably together. The triumphal 
arch of truth is, to us and in its results, equally firm in all its 
parts, whether we can trace out the relative strength of the 
materials or not. 

Sometimes we read of divine messages by visions, dreams, 
angelic voices ; at other times the Almighty appears to have 
revealed truth immediately to the minds of the apostles. 
Sometimes the sacred writers were rapt in the overpowering 
€(Hnmunications of the Spirit. At other times, and as the 
V matter varied, their memory was fortified to recall the Saviour's 
life, doctrines, miracles, parables, discourses. In a different 
matter, an author accompanies St. Paul, and records what he 
saw and heard. Again, an apostle hears "of disorders in the 
churches, and is moved by the blessed Spirit to write to them, 
to denounce judgments, to prescribe a course of conduct At 
other times, he enters upon a series of divine arguments ; de- 
livers in order the truths of the' gospel; cm* expounds the 
figurative economy of Moses. 

What the extent of* the inspiration was in each case, we 
need not, indeed we cannot, determine^ We infer from the 
uniform language of the New Testament, that in each case 
such assistance was afforded, as the exigences of it required. 
The different measure, or kinds of inspirations, it is not for 
man to know, for man to say. Where the inspiration of 
suggestion, of direction, of elevation, of superintendence, was 
severally afforded, we cannot, and ought not to wish to decidft. 
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The prophetical parts, the doctrines of pure revelation, the 
historical facts beyond the reach of human knowledge, all the 
great outlines of Christianity, both as to doctrine and practice, 
were probably of the inspiration of suggestion, both as to the 
matter and the words (for we think in words). Where the 
usual means of information, or the efforts of memory were 
enough, as in much of the Gospels and Acts, the inspiration 
of direction may be supposed to have sufficed. Where the 
exposition of duty, or the rebuke of error, or exhortation to 
growth in grace, was the subject, the inspiration of, elevation 
and strength may be considered as afforded. Where matters 
more incidental occur, the inspiration, still lessening with the 
necessity, was probably that of superintendency only, preserv- 
ing from all improprieties which might diminish the effect of 
the whole, and providing for inferior, but not unimportant 
points of instruction. Even the slightest allusions to prover- 
bial sayings, to the works of nature, to history, were probably 
not out of the range of the wat<ihful guardianship of the Holy 
Spirit. 

In all the parts, however, the operations of the mind and 
hahits of the writers appear to act, but were exempted from 
error and mistake. In all the parts, the divine Spirit moved 
the writers to such subjects, and such a manner of treating 
them, as befitted the designs of infinite wisdom. All that is 
essential for us to know, is that such was the extent of the a»- 
gistance in each case as sufficed to supply what was deficient 
in the writer, and to give to every part of his declarations their 
full sanction as the infallible word of God. Perhaps we can- 
pot get nearer than this.* 

2. And this seems to agree with the uniform conduct of 
the Divine Being, as it is represented in the Scriptures. The 
Almighty never works a superfluous miracle ; never supersedes 
huri^An exertions and efforts, as a system of meaps, where the 

* By the inspiration of puggestion is meant such communicatioiis of 
the Holy Spirit, as suggested and dictated minutely every part of tlio 
truths delivered. 

The inspiration of direction is meant of such assistance as left the 
writers to describe the matter revealed in their own way, directing 
piUy the mind in the exercise of its powers. 

The inspiration of elevation added a greater strength and vi^r to 
the eiibrts of the mind than the writer could otherwise have attained. 

The inspiration of superintendency was that watchful care whicl% 
preserved the writers from putting down any thing derogatory to {h^ 
rryrlatif^'Ji wjlh wiru-h it wt ' ronnectrij 
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case admits of them ; but rather comes in with such aid, and. 
80 attempered to the rational nature of man, as to guide him 
gently, but efibctually; and qjualify him for the duties and 
services to which he is called. 

3. How far the inspiration of the Scriptures extends to the 
most casual and remote allusions of aniiistorical or philosophy 
ical kind, which affect in no way the doctrines or du ies of 
religion, may now, perhaps, be determined. Let us appeal 
again to the books themselves. The Bible was not, indeed, 
given ns to make us poets, or orators, or historians, or natural 
philosophers. Many things which such persons might think 
inaccurate, may, therefore, consist with a complete religious 
inspiration. Yet, perhaps, it is more consistent, on the whole^ 
with all the ^ripture language, to say, that the inspiration of 
superintendence reached even to the least circumstances and 
most casual allusions of the sacred writers. 

For there are two observatiops which may be made as to 
the most subordinate matters in the Holy Scriptures. 

There is nothing in Ihem which has been proved to be 
inconsistent with the facts and discoveries of history and phi> 
losophy. It is just as true that *Uhe heavens declare the 
glory of God, and the firmament showeth his handy- work," 
now, that so many thousand worlds are descried by means of 
the telescope, and such mrgnificent boundaries are assigned 
to creation, as when the psalmist uttered them, however 
obscure or erroneous his views of astronomy may have been. 
Every thing stands true in the sense, and for the purposes for 
which it was intended. And in this the inspiration of the 
Bible shines forth. All other books are antiquated in a cen- 
tury or two, as to much of their contents. Some position or 
other is no longer tenable. Philosophy, in its advances, has 
directly overturned their statements. Not so the Bible. Sucb 
has been the superintending care of the blessed Spirit, that 
no one fact has ever been established against its allusions or 
observations. 

The other circumstance is, that the slightest details and 
most apparently indifferent directions^ have practical uses cour 
nected with them. Some division of the church, in some 
age, has derived benefit from them. The genealogies are 
clearly of this sort. The salutations also. Even the counsel 
given to Timothy *' to drink no longer water, hut take a little 
wine for his stomach's sake and often infirmities," has some 
relation to the friendship of the apostle for Timothy, to the 
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{sympathy of Christians, and the duty of prcscrvihg the health 
of young and laborious ministers. In like manner, the direc^ 
tion to ** bring the cloak left at Trpas, and the books, but espe- 
cially the parchments," has a connection with that prudence in 
managing our affairs, and that mutual serviceableness, which 
are no inconsiderable branches of Christian charity ; whilst 
they both show that the apostles wrought no miracles for their 
personal ease or convenience. 

In short, the essential doctrines and revelations of Chris- 
tianity are the citadel and nobler edifices and buildings of the 
vast city — ^the less important truths and duties are the various 
abodes which constitute the body of the place — we include 
within the walls all the smaller tenements — the truths of every 
kind affecting the religion — and even to the suburbs and out- 
akirts, where we place the external and apparently indifferent 
ipatters, we e^ttend the shadow of the mighty circumvallatioii 
which Encompasses and defends the whofe. 

Thus all the phenomena of the case are accounted for. 
Every fact concerning the plenary inspiration of the Scriptures, 
which we had previously proved at so much length, is ad- 
initted. The facts as to the human language and style of the 
books are admitted also. The particular extent of inspiration 
}n each case, as gathered, by way of inference, from the result 
produced, is lastly admitted. Thus all is light. 

L^t us th6n proceed to notice, 

III. The striking advantages which we derive from 

THE PLi^N AND EXTENT OP THE DIVINE INSPIRATION aS thuS 

Illustrated. 

It is not for us, indeed, to presume to determine beforehand 
what it is befitting the Almighty God to do. But when his 
will is made known, we may and ought first to stiidy, in ail 
Jmmility, what that will is, and then to mark the various ben- 
efits and advantages which flow to us from it. Thus with 
regard to the inspiration of the Scriptures, other methods, so 
fkr as we can tell, m{ght have had other advantages; the 
Almighty might have made known his truth in many different 
^iethod& But as he has been pleased to take the plan which 
we have been tracing out, we may be assured it is best for us 
upon the whole, and most conducive to God's gracious designs 
}n redemption. Some of the advantages, then, which we may 
observe, are such as these : — 

I, By this Condescension of God in his manner of inspiring 
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the Scriptures^ truth is made more intelligible td the mass of 
mankind, than if the human faculties had been altogether 
extinguished, and the feelings of common life suspended or 
overborne. It is presented with more familiarity. It appears 
in a greater variety of lights. It receives the impression of 
each writer's mind, circumstances, cast of character, habit of 
composition. All is native, simple, stamped with the humani 
and to us more attractive, mould of our own minds; This 
method is manifestly best adapted for the great mass of man-* 
kind, speaks more directly to the heart, condescends more to 
human infirmity and the business of daily life. The manner 
of the instruction is not angelic and elevated beyond our 
sphere as men, but a doctrine entering into our bosoms, and 
concerns, and feelings. 

2. Again, the interpretation of Scripture is rendered more 
easy, as well as more safe. It depends not on the turn of any 
unusual phrases, or the force of new words, but springs front 
the general import of language familiar to us all. The Bible 
is to be studied, its various parts compared, its metaphors 
illustrated, its poetical and historical allusions unfolded^ all 
its declarations received, according to the well-known rules 
of human writing. The signification of peculiar terms is 
given by the writers themselves. An analogy and proportion 
of the faith pervades the whole volume. A surprising har-* 
mony connects all the parts. We have only simply to read 
the sacred records with a humble dependence on the Holy 
Spirit — without whose ordinary influences of illumination and 
grace, the matter revealed can never be duly understood — in 
order to be made wise unto salvation. The most unlearned 
Christian stands upon the same ground, as to all the command* 
ing truths of revelation, with the greatest scholar ; whilst the 
utmost diligence of the scholar will find employment in the 
adaptation of his acquisitions to the illustration of the more 
difficult parts of the inspired volume. 

3. By this plan, further, the trifling inaccuracies which 
have insinuated themselves into the copies of the Scriptures 
by the carelessness of transcribers, the various readings which 
have accumulated during eighteen centuries, and the further 
defects arising from translaiions, or from our ignorance of a 
few particular allusions, arc of J^s moment. They do not 
impair the force of the divine t>^^s, because the truths are 
not conveyed in new and systematic language, but are clothed 
in ordinary terms, scattered over all the parts of the volume. 
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repeated and inculcated in a thousand forms. The mam 
doctrines and duties of Christianity cannot be misunderstood 
except by negligence or perverseness. 

4. By the same divine wisdom in the plan of inspiration, the 
sacred books become capable of supplying those diversified 
proofs of authenticity and credibility which we detailed in oar 
early Lectures. They are the books of men like ourselves, as 
to the form and circumstances of them They were written 
by our fellow mortals. The simplicity of style, the artlessness 
of description, all the marks of veracity and integrity in the 
minute and circumstantial nature of the narrative, are accord- 
mgly found in them. They are susceptible of the same proof 
as to the authors by whom they were composed, and the credit 
due to all their statements, as other ancient writings. How- 
ever low you stoop in examining the outward historical evi- 
dences of Christianity, youlind them true to the very bottom. 
The divine inspiration leaves the native characters of human 
testimony fresh and unobscured. 

5. In like manner, all the internal evidences of the truth 
of Christianity to which we shall next proceed, are by thk 
method of inspiration preserved! Whatever in the doctrines* 
the precepts, the character of Christ, the tendency of the 
revelation, its suitableness to the state and wants of man, may 
be found in illustration of a divine religion, are capable of 
being traced with the same certainty, as if the works were 
merely human ; instead of being, as they are, only human as 
to their form and method, but completely inspired as to tikeir 
matter and infallible communications. 

6. Once more, the Scriptures are thus better adapted to be 
a moral probation of the heart and disposition pf the readers, 
as we have frequently observed. Truth, as now inspired, is 
obvious and easy to the humble, but hidden from the proud. 
•Its discoveries, ^lixed and interwoven with the history, and 
feelings, and habits, and circumstances of men, are a touch- 
stone of sincerity ; and are only to be apprehended by those 
who study the Scriptures in the same temper in which they 
were written. Examples of every kind are exhibited accord- 
ing as the wisdom of Ood saw fit. **^ Every sentence is, indeed, 
the sure testimony of God, but it is only so in that sense in 
which it is proposed as truth. Facts occurred and words were 
spoken, as to the import of them and the instruction contained 
in them, exactly as they stand recorded. But the mooralhy of 
words and actions, merely recorded as spoken and done, nitsi 
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be judged of by tbe doctrinal and preceptive p|irts of tbe same 
book."* The Bible, therefor^, is all light to the sample and 
devout; but darkness in parts to the corrupt and worldly- 
minded. The falls and errors of the true servants of God, the 
courses and manners of the wicked, the corruptions and dis- 
orders of the church, are recorded for *' doctrine, for reproof, 
for correction, for instruction in righteousness.'* The New 
Testament is human throughout, describes man as he is,«x* 
hibits the defects as well as the graces of the saints ; whilst, 
at the same time, it is divine as to its authority, truth and 
infallible inspiration. 

A practical reflection or two dn the importance of fully 
admitting and acting upon the doctrine of inspiration thus 
illustrated, may now be offered. 

. I. It is essential to the right reception of Chris^ 
TiANiTT. The very lirst point in Christianity is to entertain 
a deep practical persuasion of the infallible truth of the whole 
of the Scriptures ; to receive them in )dl their parts as tbe 
word of God ; and not to consider the most trivial allusions in 
the sacred volume to be so alienated from the divine superin- 
tendency, as to leave an opening to men to assume to them- 
selves the office of separatm^ what thev term the uninspired, 
from the inspired parts of Scripture. The statements we have 
made as to the human manner in which the Bible is written, 
are not, therefore, po be abused. The moment meit be^n to 
apply these statements to the matter revealed, they commit the 
most fatal error. The matter is not hunlan. He who dares 
to consider any part of Scripture as of man, sets up his own 
prejudices as the rule of judgment, believes only what he 
likes, and commonly ends in undervaluing or rejecting some 
of the frmdamental truths of the gospel. ** A partial inspira- 
tion is, to all intents and purposes, no revelation at all. Man- 
kind would be as much embarras&l^d to know what was 
inspired and what not, as they would be to collect a religion 
ibr themselves,''! A pious and cordial belief of the full and 
entire inspiration of the Bible is of the highest moment. 

I allow, indeed, still, as I did in the commencement of the 
last l4ecture, that if the Scriptures had been left by Almighty 
God to be written by m&a, merely to the best of their abuity, 
and were to be considered only as the authentic and credible 
writings of their respective authors, thev would bind the con- 

* Scotfs preface. t Seed. 
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science and direct to salvation. But I maintain also, after 
what has been proved, that to stop there is not enough. We 
are now called on, by every obligation which can touch a 
responsible creature, to admit the positive and irrefragable 
evidence of the inspiration of the sacred books. The corrup- 
tion of our nature is^not toJbe lefl to mere human inculcations 
of revealed religion, when God has a&xed his broad seal of 
infallible inspiration to the records of it. This is a point of 
vital importance to the very existence of any practical fruits 
of Christianity. " Without it, the star which is to direct our 
course is clouded ; our compass is broken to pieces, and we 
are left to make the voyageuof life in sad uncertainty, amidst a 
thousand rocks, shelves and quicksands."* 

II. Need I say that the view we have taken of the subject 
is not only indispensable to a right reception of Christianity, 
but tends also to close the avenues to some of the 
MOST PERNICIOUS EVILS WHICH HAVE desolated the church ? 

A neglect of the unerring trut^ of the Bible in all the mat- 
ters, .however minute, of the revelation contained in it, has 
been a source of one class of corruptions : a forgetfulness of 
the natural and characteristic manner in which the sacred 
writers use the language and express themselves according to 
the habits of the particular age and country where they lived, 
has been the occasion of others. 

i. The first is, of course, the iriost formidable evil, because 
it saps the foundation of the whole of Christianity. From the 
want of a cordial submission to the inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures, have sprung the usurpations over conscience ; the au- 
thority of tradition in the interpretation of Scripture ; the claim 
"^ of infallibility in a visible head of the church ; the prohibition 
of the free use of the Bible to the laity ; the exclusive impo- 
sition of a particular translation ;f and the intermixture of 
apocryphal with canonical writings. The plenary and author- 
itative inspiration of the New Testament would have taught 
the church of Rome, that the only infallible standard of truth 
was the word of God ; that that word was able and sufficient 
to make us wise unto salvation ; and that it was to be inter* 
preted according to the ordinary rules of human language, 
and not by the inconsistent and erroneous dictates of die 
fathers — ^iri short, that the aids of learning, and the wisdopa of 
antiquity, and all the accumulated illustrations of former and 
* Doddridge. t The Vulgate Latin. 
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later commentators were to be brought to the Scriptures as 
the standard— and not the. Scriptures to them. 

Again, licentious interpretations, generally , would be checked 
by a recurrence to the infallible inspiration of the Scriptures. 
What are all the monstrous expositions of the German infidel 
school t 'What all their daring and absurd attempts to explain 
away^ every mystery ; to evade the fprce of the ipost funda- 
mental doctrines ; to reduce the claims of every divine mira- 
cle ; to bring down revelation to a mere narrative of ordinary 
history, and a barren code of natural religion, but the result 
of an impious disparagement of the divinely-inspired books of 
the Holy Ghost? 

And where is it that the Socinians of our own country have 
begun their work of demolition, in sweeping away all the 
peculiar mysteries of the gospel — ;-the fall — redemption- — ^the 
deity of our Lord — ^the atonement—- the personality and grace 
of the Holy Spirit? Is it not by denying or lowering the 
inspiration of the Scriptures ? Is it not by opposing their 
own reasonings and opinions to the decisions of the apostles t 
Is it not by acting as if the sacred penmen had argued incon- 
clusively? 

Whence, again, are we to trace all the hazardous darings of 
conjectural criticism, and the resistance to the fair import and 
bearing of those parts of truth which most abase the pride &nd 
contradict the passions of man, so prevalent even amongst 
divines who admit the divine authority of the Scriptures, and 
thfc great features of revelation ? What is it that allows men 
to enervate all the force of truth by miserable evasions and 
diluted paraphrases ?• How is it that they impose on the Scrip- 
tures rules of interpretations which they would never tolerate 
for a moment in any profane author ? How is it we hear of one 
part of Scripture being magnified at the expense of ano^h^ ? — 
The Gospels and the sermon on the mount, for instance, set 
up against the Epistles ? — St. James opposed to St. Paul ? — 
The words of our Lord to the writings of his apostles ? — ^The 
New Testament to the Old ? Whence is all this, but from a 
secret unbelief; a secret irreverence ; a secret reliance on 
human^ reasoning ; a tacit neglect of the revelation of God as 
committed to writing by the immediate guidance of the Holy 
Ghost? 

ii. On the other hand, the class of errors, not generally so 
fatal, but yet most injurious, which spring from a forgetfulness 

* ScUeuaner abounds with such faults' 
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of the human character and form of the style of the Scri|»tare«, 
is to be guarded against. If the inspiration of So'ipture be so 
interpreted as to supersede the free and natural flow of the 
writer's mind ; if sound and reasonjable means of expounding 
the force of terms, the import of metaphors, the signification 
of allusions to local customs be discarded — if the book is 
considered as so divine in its form, as well as its matter, as to 
exclude the human character of the manner of writing, the 
errors which may arise are by no means inconsiderable. 
Truth b conveyed ^ff, as it were, into the lifeless reservoirs of 
human contrivance, instead of ilowmg fresh from the living 
sources of the divine mind. Harsh and unnatural interpreta- 
tions are imposed; ar^^uments are violated or misstated; 
figures and parables are pushed into minute and far-fetched 
novelties. Systems of theology are framed according to the 
taste and habits of the student, and not after the native sim- 
plicity of the divine word. A few passages are taken out of 
their connection, and forced to an unnatural sense, and then 
the Scriptures compelled to bend to that exposition. The 
various statements and arguments of Uie Holy Scriptures, 
instead of being diligently examined and compared, as so many 
phenomena, from which inferences are to be drawn with the 
care of the inductive philos<^hy — are hastily put together, 
reduced to a few rigid and unbending propositions, and are 
made the first principles of all subsequent advances. By these 
means the doctrine of the inspiration is overstrained and 
misapplied. The human method of writing is forgotten. 
Men pass over and obliterate alKhe finer traits, all the hidden 
and gentle whi^>ers of truth, all the less obvious, and yet 
natural and affecting impressions of character ; all what Lord 
Bacon calls the ** first flowings of the Scriptures." " We 
want,'' says that great author, '< short, sound and judicious 
notes and observations on Scripture, without running into 
common-places, pursuing controversies, or reducing those 
notes to artificial method ; but leaving them quite loose and 
native. For certainly, as those wines which flow from the 
first treading of the grape, are sweeter and better than those 
forced out by the press, which gives them the roughness of the 
husk and the stone, so are those doctrines best and sweetest 
which flow from a gentle crush of the Scriptures, and are not 
wrung into controversies and common-places." 

III. Such a pliant yielding to the natural impression of tho 
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language of Scripttire, connected with the finnest fiuth in all 
the parts of it, as infallibly inspired, is the maul lesson to be 
derived from the doctrine we have been considering. Indeed, 

THE SPONTANEOUS DICTATE OF THE HUMBLE AND TEACHABLE 

MIND, when it once understands these illustrations of the plan 
on which the divine in^iration proceeds, is to submit at once 
to the divine wisdom. The first dictate of a penitent's hearty 
when he receives a revelation from God, is to bow implicitly 
to the discovery, both as to the matter, and the method of it. 
The same temper of docility, on which we have all along insist- 
ed, will at once conduct him through the labyrinth which 
human pride and unbelief have contrived to throw around the 
doctrine of inspiration. Neither of the classes of error to 
which I have adverted will occur to him. The whole question 
will be settled the moment he apprehends the nature of 'the 
case. If God has given a revelation of his will, and has 
consigned all the parts of that revelation to books, by the 
hands of apostles endowed with miraculous qualifications, 
those books are the infallible word of God himsdf. They can 
contain no mixture whatever of mistake or error. If God has 
further been pleased to permit the sacred writers to exercise 
their own faculties ; to employ all theur natural and acquired 
knowledge ; and to leave Uuroughout an impression of human 
feeling in their way of delivering this revelation,, then their 
books are to be interpreted and understood according to the 
ordinary rules of common life— that awe only being preserved 
and that cauti<Hi used in the application of those rules, which 
the solemnity of the occasion requires. Thus truth meets the 
mind, entire and simple in its own harmony and force. The 
human form of the writing lessens not the divine impress of 
the inspiration. Every part of the Bible is the unerring stand- 
ard of religion. The main gift of God to man is this infallibly 
inspired rule. Its entire strength and inconceivable dignity 
remain. The whole Scripture is divine. It resembles not 
the mystic image seen by. the Babylonish monarch, the feet of 
which were partly of iron and partly of miry clay ; and which, 
smitten at length, fell prostrate and helpless : but it stands 
erect and secure. Its materials are all of heavenly origin; it 
rests, in every part, on the immediate support and power of 
God, and defies the violent assaults and more secret aggres^ 
sionsof itsfoes. 

But we have lingered too long on this particular qoestioa. 
-^ 25 
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tt has drawn us off instffisibly from the grandeur of the 
Christian evidences. It ought never to hare been raised. 
Inspiration is involved in every part of the argument we have 
already considered, and will appear yet rtiore distinctly in 
IhoBC branches of the internal evidences, to which we shall 
iooh call your stttention. But the question having been once 
agitated, it required to be thoroughly examined. It is the 

Sand means of evasion ih a literary period like the present, 
en will allows every thing except the inspiration ; because, 
from every thing dse they can escape, and frame a Christian- 
ity to their owft taste. Inspiration — a foil, unerring inspira- 
tion of every part of Scripture, brings an obligation which no 
sophistry can elude ; it leaves every part of truth in all its 
mighty energy ; it makes its demands direct upon the con- 
science ; wh^ the human mould into which its language is 
east, augments the guilt of unbelief and disobedience, be- 
cause it renders the misunderstanding of the revelation im- 
possiMe, except where the mind is dishonest to itself. 

Let us now rapidly review the course over which we 

ftAT» PASSE0 IN THE PRESENT DIVlSIOI^ Ot OUR LecTURES, 
ANl^ dONClUnE THE CONSIDERATION OF THE EXTERNAL EVI- 
DENCES of the Christian faith. 

It wffl be reedlected, that our design has b^en (o enable 
the Chfistian, and especially the young Christian, ^' to give an 
answer to every man that asketh him a reason of the hope 
that IS ki him, with meekness and fear." With this view, we 
have endeavored to combine the historical with the internal 
^deuces, to give him such information as to the external 
proofs of Christianity, as may prepare him for those which 
epAbg from the intrinsic excellency of the gospel, and its holy 
effects on his heart and liib. We have, accordingly, not 
treated the argument abstractedly and formally, but as a 
matter of immediate interest and feeling. We have appealed 
conthmaHy to the conscience, and have enforced each tq>ic 
with such practical addresses, as might, by God's blessing, 
imprint it on the inmost sotd. We took up the argument on the 
admis^ons of natural religion ; and have traced out, step by 
step, the evidences of the truth and importance of the Christian ^ 
revelation, as they would be presented to the mind of a candid 
and sincere inquirer. We have not confined ourselves to a 
simple proof of each pointy but have aimed at exhibiting the 
aectmnuAted force of die respective testimonies, so as to apg- 
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meiit and deepen the impression of the unutterable valae of 
the Christian religion, and the immense oblig.ation under which 
every one lies, to receive and obey it. 

In the present series, we have gone through the proofs Of 
the authenticity, credibility, divine' authority and complete 
inspiration of the sacred bpoks; reserving the consideration 
of the internal evidence for the next volume. 

Previously to our entering upon these topics, we considered 
THE TEMPER OF MiNB in which the question should be studied ; 
and showed that some measure of docility and willingness to 
examine the <]piestion with fairness ; some measure of ear- 
nestness in the pursuit ; of prayer to God ; and of a practical 
obedience to truth, so far as it was known, were essentially 
necessary, and might be most reasonably required. It ap- 
peared, however, that in infidels, whether we looked at the 
literary, the careless, or the lowland uneducated classes, this 
temper was so entirely wanting, that their impiety, mockery 
of all religion, Abasing principles of morals, and general self- 
conceit and iirimorality, sufficiently proved the badness of 
their caude.* 

The NscEssiTiEt of mankind next engaged our attention, 
and we found that the heathen nations, before the coipihg of 
Christ, were plunged in a most fearful gulf of ignorance, idol- 
atry, vice aad misery, with nothing to recall them to the knowl- 
edge of the true religion*—'* without hope, and without God in 
the world." We saw, moreover, that the superior light of 
Deists in Christian countries was borrowed fh)m th^' viery 
Christianity which they rejected — that the pagan nations now 
are in precisely the same state of misery and darkness as 
those before the coming of Christ ; and that^ tBe condition of 
Christian countries, in proportion as the Christian religion is 
inadequately known and obeyed, confirms every other argu- 
ment in favor of the indisf^nsable neeessiCy of a revelation froqi 
God, if man was ever to be raised from a state of hopeless 
degradaticm, blindness and wo:t 

These points, preliminary as they are, were sufficient to 
settle tile whole question with a sincere mind. The necessities 
of man addressed such a cry of misery to the Father ofmercies ; 
and the want of all religious feeling in the opponents of reve- 
krtioB so betrayed the wretched motives of unbdief, that any 
•He taking up- the- Bible, aad seeing the adequate and cook 
ptoto tem^ wliieh it proposes for fa^man guik, might be con- 
* Lect ii. t Lect iii. 
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▼iaced of its divine original ; and would be led, from the rery 
temper of piety and teachableness which we have supposed 
him to possess, to acquiesce at once in a revelation which 
meets all the wants of a ruined world. 

But we proceeded, in the next place, to consider the tf^gu- 
ments for Uie authbnticitt of the books of the New Testa- 
ment ; and we first illustrated the manner in which ancient 
books are proved every day, to be the real and undoubted pro>- 
ductions of their professed autiiors, namely, by testimony 
traced up from age to age, and recorded in undoubted memo- 
rials and public writings, tiU we arrive at the book sought. 
And we showed, that it was morally impossible that the New 
Testament should have been falsified, considering the noto- 
riety of the facts, and the early diffusion of the books ; and we 
proved that its authenticity rests on precisely similar evidences, 
though infinitely stronger, than men are uniformly governed 
by in all like cases. 

From these general remarks, we proceeded to show that the 
direct testimony to our books may be distinctly traced up from 
the present age to the iqx>stolic ; that the canon of Scripture was 
cautiously settled; that the utmost integrity is apparent in all 
the testimonies of the Christian church; that heathen and 
Jewish adversariiss admitted our books ; that manuscripts now 
extant are of a date reaching back to the very time when Je- 
rome had the autographs, or the transcripts of them, in his 
hands.* , 

We next proceeded to inquire into the credibilitt, or full 
and entire trustworthiness of all the matters recorded in these 
authentic books. And here 4ve stated, that in the same way 
as other histories are proved to be worthy of credit, so were 
our sacred books ; we showed that the proofs of auUienticity 
included, in this case, the proofe of the facts contained in the 
writings — that the contemporary heathen historians record 
all the main facts on which Christianity rests — that the Jew- 
ish historian Josephus, though an enemy to the. Christian faitht 
confirms, in a thousand instances, the goetpel narrative-— that 
Mahomet himself admitted its truth-And that the /internal 
character and style of the writings, the evident simj^icity and 
circumstantiality of the history, the number of the witnesses,, 
their holy lives, the pure doctrine they taught, and the suffer- 
ings they endured, even unto death, in attestation of facts 
of which they were competent witnesses, and which passed 
• Lect. iv. and v. 
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under their own observation, made it impossible that they 
should deceive us. 

And this authentic and credible character of the New Tes- 
tament was not merely established, but established by an 
accumulation of testimony which almost oppressed the mind. 
Every kind of proof of which the case was susceptible, poured 
in upon us. The evidence was shown to be augmenting con- 
tinually in every age, by the labors of learned men, the inves- 
tigation of medals, the recovery of manuscripts, and the illus-' 
tration of ancient facts in history. In fact, no ancient books 
have a hundredth part of the evidence which surrounds and 
encircles the Holy Scriptures. Men are acting every hour in 
their most important temporal concerns, with infinitely less 
reason, than the case of Christianity demands. The reliance 
placed on the credit of witnesses in our courts of judicature 
is folly, compared with the rational confidence inspired by. the 
testimony of Moses and the prophets, of Christ and the apos- 
tles. We showed, in short, that the evidences for the authen- 
ticity and credibility of the New Testament are unparalleled — 
that the world never saw any thing resembling it No reli- 
gion was ever recorded in sacred l^ks, by the first founders 
of it, and submitted at the time to the inspection and investi- 
gation of mankind, but the Christian. And against all this 
evidence nothing can be alleged. There b no counter-state- 
ment, there is no other account of the rise of Christianity. • 
The New Testament stands without a competitor.* 

And yet all this overpowering evidence is only the beginning 
of a series of proofiu 

We came, next, to consider the magnificent apparatus which 
surrounded the DIVINE AUTHORITY of the religion con- 
tained in these authentic and credible books. 

And here we, first, contemplated with admiration the mir- 
acles of our Lord and his apostles. And having proved that 
the facts involved in each miracle, viewed abstractedly from 
their cause, were undeniably established by the testimonies 
which supported the credibility of the narrative generally; we 
considered the number and variety of our Lord's mighty works, 
the palpable and clear suspension of the laws of Uature which 
they exhibited, the circumstances of publicity under which 
they were performed, the abiding effects of them, the prophetic 
(vacles of the former Testament which were accomplished by 
them, and the national usages and monuments which were, in 
• Lect. vL 
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o^nsequenoe, set up at the time, and which sub^st to the 
present day. Such miracles, supported by such evidence — a 
whole nation witnesses to them — a new aiid hdy religion set 
up from the first on the footing of them — interwoven indisso- 
lubly with the religion, in attestation of which those who 
wrought them lived, and suffered, and died — such miracles the 
world has never seen^ except in the previous dispensation of 
the same revelatic»i by Moses. The unsophisticated ccmclo- 
sion of the human mind, on perusing the records of them, is, 
that the Christian reKgion is of God.* 

And what shall we then say of the prodigious scheme of 
PROPHEcr fblfiUed in every past age, and fulfilling now before 
our eyes? What shall we say of a scheme which, beginning 
with the fall of man, accompanied the Jewish church in each 
period, and stretches on to the consummation of all things — 
which centred all its predictions in one divine person, the 
Son of (jod — which exhibited all the wisdom of the Almighty 
in the arrangement of its several pajrts and its growing accom- 
plishments — which bore the stamp of a holy God in the pure 
and devoted piety of the prophets themselves — and which sub- 
served the most important ends of religious instruction and 
consolation ? But why do I remind you of the pr<^hecie& in 
their scheme and plan, when I see the accomplishment of 
thepi surrounding me with wonder — when the person of the 
Messiah unites a thousand most extraordinary indications of 
prescience — when Jerusalem trodden down by the gentiles, 
and the Jews dispersed before our eyes, are a standing miracle 
— when the desolations of Nineveh, and Tyre, and Babylon 
remain to the present day — when the Arabs and Egyptians are 
witnesses of the prophetic inspiration-^-when the sketch of the 
division of empires m the wonderful predictions of Noah, and 
the mystic image of Nebuchadnezzar, is being filled up in 
every age — ^when the great apostasy of the western church 
strikes the heart with dismay in one view, and yet relieves it 
in another from the oppression which such corruptions, if not 
marked out in the word of prophecy j would have produced ? 
And whither do not the unaccomplished parts of the great 
scheme lead the laboring faith of the Christian ft 

But, my brethren, I check myself; When was there suck 
a combination of morel proof for the lr«^h of imy one siiri^jec^, 
as conspires to illustrate the Christian evidences? All the 
wisdom, and power, and goodness^ an4 sovereignty of tbe * 
* Led. vii. t Lect. viii. and iz. 
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Almighty are displayed before our obedient faith. It is not 
mere^ a stream of evidence ; it is a swelling tide — a flood 
which bears along the vessel, and against which not a gust or 
breath of objection can be raised. It stands alone. It bears 
the unequivocal impress of the majesty of the one revelation 
which the blessed God has vouchsafed to man. 

And why should I add a word on the propagation of 
Christianity, and its beneficial effects, except to say, that 
they constitute of themselves independent proofs which nothing 
can invalidate j and that, when connected with the preceding, 
they complete and conclude the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity ?* * 

Nothing caii be added. So far as we can judge, the case 
admits of no stronger evidence. All the attributes of the Al- 
mighty, refulgent in the miraculous powers— diffused all 
around in the word of prophecy, as reflected in the events of 
the world for six thousand years — concentrated in the propa- 
gation of the gospel ; and blessing mankind daily in its bene- 
ficial effects, emblazon the Christian revelation with a glory 
which bursts upon every eye, and penetrates every heart 
which is not wilfully closed and hardened by perverseness and 
obduracy. 

And the whole evidence is sealed by the doctrine of the 
piviNE inspiration of the Scriptures, which,' though employ- 
ing a human channel, renders every thing infallible as to the 
matter of the revelation which it conveys ; and thus unites 
the highest emanations of the wisdom and power of God with 
the most compassionate exercises of his condescension and 
grace.t 

And yet the whole of these evidences form but one division 
of the great subject. Those arising from its suitableBess to 
the state and wants of man, and the intrinsic excellency of the 
revelation itself, are yet to be considered, and will constitute 
a body of proof, as complete in its kind, and as powerful in 
its demands tipon our' faith, as that which we have been now 
reviewing. But we conclude, 

1. It is surely not too much to say, that on any subject of 
worldly prudence, such a mass of evidence would be consid- 
ered as rising to a moral demonstration which no reasonable 
man could resist — it would be considered as an act, not so 
much of faith, as of common sense, to follow such proofs — th^ 
man who refhsed so to do, would be condemned by all the 

* Lect. X. and zi. - t Lect. zii. and ziii. 
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rales of conduct which he b compelled to fdlow every day of 
his life. We might more reasonably question the existence 
of Julius Cssar, Alfred or CharlemaCTO— or the authenticity 
and credibility of the histories of Thucydides, or Bede, or 
Davila, or Clarendon— or all the &cts and histories in the 
world, than we could deny the facts, and miracles, and truth 
of the Christian religion. We must reject the evidences of 
our senses, we must spurn the testimony of all past history , 
we must throw into confusion the elements of all knowledge, 
we must dig up the foundations of civilization, and law, and 
science, and jurisprudence, we must extinguish conscience and 
put off our whole intellectual and moral nature, before we can 
consistently reject the evidences of Christianity. 

I rely not on one or two minute pmnts. I presfi not* the 
accuracy or force of all the particular facts and arguments I 
have adduced. I proceed on the broad and commanding 
features of a divine religion, which present themselves on 
whichever side we view it. It is not one thing only, but every 
thing, that converges and concentrates its light on the Chris- 
tian doctrine. 

And yet such is the obvibus excellency of that doctrine in 
itself, that it requires. but little external proof. Any one of 
the points we have been reviewing is enough, and more than 
enough, to form the credentials of a religion, bearing on its 
very surface all the impress of the holy and gracious Creator 
and Preserver of mankind. It wants, so to speak, no histori- 
cal evidence ; and yet it possesses every species of it in the 
highest depee. Its purity challenges of itself the reverence 
and obedience of mankind ; and yet it comes surrounded 
with al} the splendor and attraction of miraculous powers and 
predictive inspiration. 

2. Whence is it, then, that men are so backward to receive 
this divine guest 1 Whence is it that with no one solid rea- 
son to be advanced against it, objections and difficulties are 
continually urged ? < Whence is it that men who acton infinite- 
ly less evidence every day of their lives, refuse to act upon 
the evidence of ^e Christian revelation ? Whence is it that 
the cause of infidelity, unsustained by argument, survives and 
is propagated ?* 

* Not one of the c^ief works on the evidences of ChrittUnity was 
ever answered '. Who lias answered Lardner — Michaelis — ^^J — ^o'* 
tens — ^T. H. Home ?• — or even the brief and select ar^ments or Lvttle- 
ton and Leslie? — Whereas Gibbon^s elaborate objections against Chria^ 
tianity rt ceived thirty or forty satisfactory replies at once ! 
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The answer to these inquiries b, Uie simple fact, that when 
the rules of ordinary judgment are applied to Christianity, we 
have TO overcome the. reluctance op the hubian heart. 
The reception of Christianity is a joiift aot of the understanding 
and the will. Men assent readily enough to the slightest ex- 
ternal proofs, when a thing meets their inclinations, and &lls 
in with their taste and habits. Men assent readily enough to 
the highest and most incomprehensible doctrines of mathe- 
matical science, and venture every thing upon the truth of the 
practical consequences of them, because these things touclr 
not their passions, and vices« and moral inclinations. But in 
religion the same men start aside, reason inconclusively, act 
the most absurd part, deny their own convictions, and violate 
all the dictates of prudence and truth. The fall of man^ and 
the disorder of all his powers is such, that he is credulous to 
excess, can believe without proof, and follow without inquiry, 
when his affections lead the way ; whilst no force of evidence 
can win his heart, if he dislike the inferences to which he 
knows his assent must conduct him. 

3. It is to lead yon to break through this unreasonable op- 
position of the passions ; it is to determine you by the grace of 
God (without which we can do nothing aright) to yield to the 
force of conscience, and the claims of true reason early in life, 
before vice has hardened your hearts, and converse with the 
wicked has emboldened you to resist evidence — |hat we have 
addressed this course of Lectures to you. 

To the candik and sincere mind, all is light in the Christian 
doctrine : to the heart pre-occupied with vice and irreligion, 
all is darkness. Christianity is a probation of the state and 
feelings of all to whom it is addressed. If it be examined with 
anything of simplicity, its evidences shine forth brightly upon 
the view, they convince the understanding, they awaken the 
force of conscience, they bow the will ; and the inquirer pros- 
trates himself at the footstool of the divine majesty when re- 
vealing his grace to his dependent and sinful creatures. The 
whole soul receives an impression of the glory, and wisdom, 
and foreknowledge, and power, and mercy of God. The dis- 
coveries of revelation fall in with the wants, and miseries, and 
forebodings of every heart. The remedy proposed suits pre- 
cisely the fears of the guilty mind, and the apprehensions 
which natural religion, illuminated by the Chrbtian revelation 
shining around it, injects at times into the stoutest breast. 

Especially, young persons, who have been educated iQ U^ 
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Christian doctrine, and have observed its holy effects in those 
who obey it, cannot but be sensible of the claims which reli- 
gion has upon their faith and obedience. Most of those whom 
I address are in these circumstances. They know that the 
holy religion of the gospel is true. They know that when 
they fear God, and live in grayer, and are willing to be obedi- 
fent to his 'will, all the Bible seems easy to them. Objections 
are then without force. The direct proofs of a divine origin 
shine forth from every doctrine and precept, like the sun in 
the firmament. 

It is to confirm you^ in these good impressions ; it is to set 
before you the incomparable strength of the Christian evi- 
dences ; it is to shield you against the darts of the spiritual 
adversary ; it is to lead you on to that fixed love and obedience 
to your Saviour which no temptations can materially disturb, 
that We now address you. Yield, then, amiable and youthful 
hearers, jusl ei^tering upon life, to the fiill force of your Chris- 
tian calling. Follow the impulse of conscience ; listen to the 
"still small voice" of mercy m the gospel. Whether you can, 
enter fully into the historical evidences of the Christian reli- 
gion or not, is of less moment. There are proofs of Christian- 
ity level to the unlearned and ordinary inquirer, as well as to ' 
the literary and scientific. You can understand, at least, 
that the ekternal evidences are far stronger than men deem 
satisfactory every day in the concerns of life. You can 
understand that the agreement of all pious add Ifearned men 
in opinion, as to the force and validity of these evidences, is 
as good a ground for you to act upon, ais you are compelled to 
be satisfied with as to the practical results of scientific and 
abstruse investigations. The vast body of mankind are always 
acting on the judgment of others, in matters of which they 
cannot fblly .judge for themselves. Thesis are reasonable 
grotinds enough for you, as to the historical evidences. And 
when these are joined to a conviction of the intrinsic excel- 
lency of the Christian religion, and a perceptiofa, in some 
measure, of its holy effects, they place you on an impregnable 
bulwark, which no sophistry of the wicked can assail. You 
have found the pearl of unknown price You have found the 
infallible remedy for all your moral diseases. You have 
reached the port and haven of peace. You have escaped 
fi'om the pit and cave of vice an8 darkness, into the noob-day 
of illumination and truth. ^ 

4. Act, then, fully on the revelation you profess. Secure 
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all these advantages bj a more entire submission of heart to 
God. Remember that the Christian evidences can only bring 
you to the doors of the sacred temple. To enter that temple 
must be the firuit of grace. It is not the proof of authenticity 
or credibility that can change the heart. It is not the mag-, 
nificence of miracles that can infuse the love of Go^* It is 
not the wonderful accomplishment of prophecies that can 
subdue our sins. It is not the propagation or beneficial 
effects of the gospel that can produce holiness in otir lives. 
It is not the conviction of the inyvard excellency of the Chris- 
tian doctrines, that can engage our obedience to God. It is 
not the persuasion of the force aiid obligation of all the com- 
bined proofs of our holy faith, that can generate a correspond- 
ent frame of heart. , ^ 

All these proofs are only as an introduction to a further end. 
It is the grace of God's Holy Spirit, sought for by earnest 
prayer, that alone can renew the will, sway the affections and 
purify the heart of fallep man. It is the power of that Saviour 
whose gospel you receive, that alone can strengthen you 
against temptation and form you to holy love. And this is 
the end to which we would lead you. You were born in a 
Christian land, you have been brought up in the Christian 
religion, you have partaken of the Christian sacraments,, you 
have, many of you, ratified your vows in the face of the 
church. Put, then, your Christianity into practice. If you 
listen to the seductions of vice, I warn you of ihe consequences. 
If you lend an ear to its sorceries, your senses will be bewil-. 
dered, your understanding - clouded, your heart hardened. 
The evidences of Christianity will fade and escape from your 
view. You will remain a mere speculative believer, if yoij 
sink not in,to open unbelief. 'But if you boldly follow con- 
science ; if you avoid itie company and practices of the wick- 
ed ; if you strive against indifference and prejudices and worW- 
liness of mind ; if you implore the grace of God by ferven,t, 
prayer ; if you act on what you know, you will be secure and, 
happy. 

Rise, then, to the true dignity of this duty. Repulse thf^ 
suggestions of a depraved heart. Adhere to the great revela- 
tion of mercy in the gospel. Behold your heavenly Father recon- 
ciled. Behold all his love exhausted in the amazing gift, of 
his own Son dying as^ a sacrifice foir your sins. See around 
the person of the Son of God all the truths of revelation con- 
centrated. Behold every part of the divine doctrine casting 
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its glory on the face of Jesds Christ. Let the authentic and 
credihle records of your faith lead you up to the feet of this 
Saviour incarnate for your sake, performing his mighty 
works, promulgating his healing doctrine, folfilling all the 
ancient pn^hecies cmieemin^ himself, delirering new and 
most august predictions, promising his Holy Spirit to his 
disciples, and ascending up to heaven to carry forward all the 
designs of redemption, to accoqiplish all the other prophecies 
of the divine word, and to dose the whole dispensation of his 
mercy at the final tribunal of his judgment. 

Choose the good part.. Take the side of truth, and holiness, 
and wisdom. Yield not to the wretched dictates of a proud, 
at the base appetites of a sensual, heart You are made for 
eternity. You are capable of the knowledge and love of God. 
The grace of God will not be denied to fervent prayer. That 
grace can rectify, elevate, purify, save you. That grace can 
make your youth chaste and devout, and your age pure and 
honorable. Thus will you answer all the anxious efforts 
and labors of your parents, your ministers, your fi-iends. Thus 
will you experience the true and eievated ends of Christianity 
in its peace and tranquillity of conscience, in its gift of the for- 
ffireness of sins, in its consolations under sorrow and affliction, 
m its sustaining power at the moment of death. Death will 
be disarmed of its terrors. Eternity will only begin your 
happiness. Your feelings and wishes will be in conformity 
with the inevitable course of things. Futurity — ^the dread of 
the wicked — at which the skeptic turns pale — on the verge of 
which even the hardened unbeliever begins to doubt, — will 
be to you the day of triumph, the moment of victory, the in- 
stant of final and never-ending blessedness. For then will 
that Saviour, whose revelation you have received and^bey-* 
ed upon earth, and whose grace has governed your heart and 
guided your life, receive you to himself, mak^ you share hi^ 
crown, adorn you with his glory, clothe you with his immor- 
tality, and admit you into the palace of his majesty, <' to sit 
down with him on his throne," and to live and reign with 
lum and his holy angels, for ever and ever. 
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VALUABLE WORKS 

LATELY PUBLISHED BT 

JONATHAN LEAVITT, 

182 Broadway, New- York, 



LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 

Which will embrace such works as furnish interesting historical and 
religions information, suitable for family reading, in uniform daodecimo 
volumes neatly bound in cloth. — Vols 1, 2, & 3, are just published, 
being 

BENNET & TYERMAN'S VOYAGES, third edition.— 
Journal of Voyages and Travels, by the Rev. Daniel Tyerman and 
Geo. Bennet, Esq., deputed from the London Missionary Society, to 
visit their various stations in th< South Sea Islands, China, India, &c. 
between the years 1821 and 1829. Compiled from original documents 
by Ja.mes Montgomeiy, Author of the World before the Flood, Chris- 
tian Psalmist, Ac. — Embellished with portraits of Messrs. Tyerman 
and Bennet, and views of the Missionary Settlement in the Island of 
Borabora, — Towaihae Bay, in the Island of Hawaii, — Mii-sionary 
House, at Bunaauia, in the Island of Tahiti, — and a Scene at the Head 
of Fare Harbor, in the Island of Huahine, 3 vols. 12mo. handsomely 
printed, bound in cloth. 

The following are extracts from some of the numerous favourable 
notices of this work : 

"Thef9 volumea contaia the most interesting record of one of the most remarka- 
ble yoyages ever undertaken. Thsy are full of the roost entertaining variety of 
anecdote, description, and scientific information — and independently of the interest 
of the work as a missionary journal, it is a valuable accession to our geographical 
Uttrature. Mr. Uontgomery has tranxformed a traveller's log book into a delist* 
All and fascinating narrative, and produced th^ moi>t ei^tertaining volumes apart 
ft-om the high interest as a missionary Joomal, that have ever come under our criti- 
cal noiice." — Eeleetic Revieto. 

** Many years have elapsed since our eyes were cast on a work so vftluminoas and 
yet so very interesting in all its parts." — Imperial Magazine. 

»* The materials are most interesting, and Mr. Montgomery has made use of them 
quite worthy of his high reputation."—** These volumes are sure of a great eircala> 
lion."— literary Qatette, 

"These volumes abound with notices of cuiious habits and manners; they con- 
Cain remarkable traits of history and charwter, and descriptions of native ceremo- 
•!••, •moMmentty and occupations, sad copious observatioot oo naUuii histoij. 
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So ikilftil and powerful a picture of barbaroua life was never preaented^to the eoan- 
try before- The best feature in this account is, that the character of the writers at 
once dissipates all tpndencieR to incredulity, and whilst wq are lost in wonder at 
the astooiihing facts that meet our eyes, no misgiving as (b the good faith of the 
testimony distrusts our contemplation/' — Monthly Rtviev.. 

**While a prolific press is showeriqir new * Libraries' upon us every month, a 
'^Library of ** Reli^ous" Knowledge should not be forgotten. The volumes bef<Nre 
us form an excellent beginning." *' In one word we may pronounce these ,booka 
the most charming works of the class we have ever read."— iVeto York Commercial 
Advertuer. 

" It (the library) promises to be a valuable acquisition to our literature, particu- 
larly in the department of morals and religion." " Interesting not only to those who 
are impressed with the duty of sending the Gospel to the heathen, but also to the 
philosopher and man of science." — N. Y. Journal of Commerce. 

" From the nature of the subject and the high character it bears in England, we 
have no doubt it is a highly interesting work."— iV. T. Daily Adv. 

The style of the journal is easy and natural, of which the passages we shall ex- 
tract may be received as evidence." " We leave it with expressing the earnest 
hope that the Library of Religious knowledge, may, as if judiciously conducted, it 
must, succeed abundantly." — N. Y. American, 

** It conveys much information of the manners and customs of the natives, the his' 
tory of the various countries, and other particulars, interesting to the general reader. 
It has the advantage of being drawn up by a person of taste, and passages are 
written with great beauty of compobition."— iV; Y. Evening Poet. 

No. 4, BATES' HARMONY. The Hamiony of the Divine At* 
tribates in the Contrivance and Accomplishment of Man's Redemp* 
tion. By W. Bates, D. D., with an Introductory Essay by A. Alex- 
ander, D. D. 1 vol. 

A NEW SELECTION OF HYMNS, by Rev. Dr. Alexander* 
A selection of Hymns, adapted to the devotions of the closet, the family 
and the social circle, and containing subjects appropriate to the monthly 
concerts of prayer, fdr the success of missions and Sunday schools, 
and other special occasions, by Archibald Alexander, D. D. Professor 
in Princeton Theol. Sem. 3d Stereotype Edition. 

ALEXANDER'S EVIDENCES, New Edition, A brief outline 
of the Evidences of the Christian Religion, by Archibald Alexander, 
D. D. 6th edit, enlarged and improved. 

BAXTER'S LIFE AND TIMES. The Life and Times of the 
Rev. Richard Baxter, with a critical examination of his writings, by 
the Rev. Wm. Orme, author of the "Life of Owen," " Bibliotheca> 
Biblica" &c. in two vols. 8vo. 

** The mass of bbliographicnl and historical infbrmation, of judicious criticism, 
and of sound theological comment, which \a comprised in these volumes, will excite 
the admiration of every reader. The criticHl examination of hip writings, such as 
Mr. Orme has here given us, n qairt-d an extent oi bibliogrnphlcal information, a 
range of theological reading, and a correetnei« of judgment which could not have 
been easily found so happily united in an . other indivMual. And as this formed 
the most arduous part of his task, so it is the most valuable feature of Bf r. Orme's 
performaQce."f— JSc^ecttc Review. 

" To the religious man, Baxter is one of the most interesting characters of the 
inost interesting period of English history.— foston Recorder. 

BRIDGES ON THE MINISTRY. The Christian Miniat;^; with 
»n inquiry into the causes of its inefficiency, by Rev. Charles Bridges^ 
6. A. 

tSUnndt ttom a note firom Rev. Dr. Milnor--**Mr. Bridges is a distiBgaish«d 
Ctargymaa of the Church of Bngland^-^ man of storling piety, o^ the moat dacid«dl jr 
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eriuBgelica] lentimenti, and of a catholic spirit towards Christiana of other ( 
nations. The work is, iu my opinion, calculatnd for general usefulness, but will ha 
found aminentljr adapted to the use of atndents preparing for ihe worji of the mi- 
nistrr, and of those aJntady engaged in its sacreid dntias, who, called to their res- 
ponsible office by the Holy Spirit, desire to " show thenaselTes approved unto God 
a« workmen that need not be ashamed." 

THE FOLYMICRIAN ENGLISH TESTAMENT. The New 
Testament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, with short explana- 
tory notes and namerous references to illustrative and parallel passa- 
fBs, printed in a centre column. Illustrated with Maps of Jemsialem, 
t. Paul's Travels, and the countries referred to in the Acts, Canaan, 
with the Portions of the Tribes, the World as peopled by the descend- 
ants of Noah, the Tetrarchie>4 of Palestine, and a Table showing the 
words, ** The New Testament,^' in 50 different Iang[uages. The 
whole in a neat and convenient pocket volume, which will be valuablt 
particularly to Sunday School teachers. 

The following is a specimen : — 
iifsny OenHUa THB ACTS, XHL converted, 

38 f Be it kno^^n unto 
you therefore, men and 
brethren, that throush " ' 
this nian is preached 
unto you the ftnrgive- 
ness of sins : 

39 And by him, *> all 
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that believe arejustliled 
firom all things, from 
which ye could « not be 
justified by the law ol 

40 Beware therefore, 
lest til at come upon you. 
which is spoRen of in a 
the prophets ; 

♦1 Behold, ye despisers, 
and wonder, and perish : 
for I work a work in 
your days, a work which 
ye* shall in nowise be 
lieve, though a man de- 
clare it unto you. 

42 And when the Jews 
were gone out of the 
synagogue, tlje Gentiles 
besought that these 
words nileht be preached 
to them t the next sab- 
bath. 

43 Now when the con- 
gregation was broken 
up, many of the Jews 
and religious proselytes 
followed Paul and Bar- 
nabas : who, speaking to 
them, persuadeti them to 
continue « in the grace 
of God. 

44 f And the next sab- 
bath-day came almost the 
whole city together, to 
bear the word of God. 

45 But when the Jews 
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will not be- 
lieve it ; to 
say lh«y 
ahull not be- 
lieve, does 
■ly mar 
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saw the multitudes, they 
were filled with envy, 
and spake against those 
things which were spa 
ken by Paul, contmdict- 
ing b and biasiihemln^. 

46 Then Paul and Bar- 
nabas waxed l)old, and 
said, It was necessary 
that the word of Gc« 
should first ' have l)eeii 
spoken to you : but see- 
ing ye put it from you, 
and judge yourselves un- 
worthy of everlasting 
life, lo, we ^ turn to the 
Gentiles. 

47 For so hath the Lord 
commanded us, sayiny, 
1 1 have set thee to be a 
light of the Gentiles, that 
thou shouldest be for sal- 
vation unto the ends of 
the earth. 

48 And when the Gen- 
tiles heard this, they 
were glad, and glorified 
the word of the Lords 
and as many ™ as were 
ordained to eternal life, 
believed. 

49 And the word <tf 
the Lord was published 
throughout all the re 
gvon. 

60 But the Jews stirreJ 
up the devout and he- 
nourable women, and 
the chief men of the city, 
and niised ^ persecution 
against Paul and Barna- 
\ms, and expelled them 
out of their coasts. 

51 But they shook o off 



BUTTERWORTH'3 CONCORDANCE. A new Concordance 
to the Holy Scriptures, being the most comprehensive and concise of 
any before pablished. In which not only any word or passage of 
3cripU(r« may be easily found, but the si^fication is also given of all 
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proper names mentioned in the Sacred Writings, by Rev. John Button 
uorthf a new edition, with considerable improvements, by AdaiD 
Clarke, L. L. D. in one vol. 8vo stereo^ped. 

BARNES' dUESTIONS. Questions on the Historical Books of 
the New Testament, by Rev. Albert Barnes, two vols. 18nio. eficli 
sold separately.— Designed for Bible Classes and Sunday Schoobv 
4th edit, stereotyped. 1 his work will be completed in 3 vols, one 
more volume yet to be pablishod. 

BURDER'S MENTAL DISCIPLINE; or Hints on the Cultiva- 
tion of Intellectual and Moral Habits; addressed partieularly to stu- 
dents in Theology and young preachers, by Henry^ Foster Burden, M. 
A.' 3d edition consideranly enlarged. To which is appended an Ad- 
dress on Pulpit Eloquence, by Rev. Justin Edwards, D. D. and a 
Course of Study in Christian Theology, by Rev. Leonard Woods, IX 
D. one vol. 12mo. 

The Rev. Will. Pattou in a recommendatory letter says ^—'* A copy should be 
fwind in the bands of every candidate ; nor will those already in the ministry 
read thevdume without Interest and profit'* 

BICKERSTETH'S WORKS The complete works of Rev. E- 
Bickersteth, viz ; Scripture Help, Christian Hearer y Treatise on Prayer% 
do. on the Lord's SvmptTy Christian Student f and Chief Concerns of 
Man, In one vol ovo large type, uniform with the modem editions 
of British Classics. These works are very popular in this country and 
England, and itis believed that the present cheap and desirable form 
will be acceptable. The works of James Douglas, Esq. and Rev. 
John Foster, in uniform Btyle are now in press. 

CHRISTIAN LYRE, by /Jw. Joshua LeaviU, vols. 1 & 2, and 
Supplement ; or bound in one vol. The fact that 25,000 copies of the 
two volumes of this work were sold in a few months after publication, 
is considered a sufficient evidence ofpublic favour The ttco first vo- 
lumes, contain a " Selection of such Tunes and Hymns as are specially 
adapted to evening meetings and social worship, and chiefly such as 
are not f und in our common selections of sacred music." The Sup. 
plement contains 106 standard tunes, "such as a:e most used m 
churches of all deuomioatlons;" and being a thin pocket volume will 
be found very convenient. 

CONSISTENCY; A Tale, by Charlotte Elizabeth, 1 vol. 18mo. 
CONSIDERATION'S FOR YOUNG MEN, by the Author of 
<' Advice to a Young Christian," 1 vol, 12mo. 

COGSWELL'S FAMILY RELIGION, An Assistant toTamUy 
Religion, in six parts. By Rev. Wm. Cogswell, A. M. 1 v^l. 12mo. 

COGSWELL'S THEOLOGICAL CLASS BOOK; Contain- 
ing a System of Divinity, in the form of Question and Answer, with 
Scripture Proofs, designed for '• heological Classes, and the higher 
clashes in sabbath schools. By William Cogswell, 1 vol. 18mo. second 
edition. 

CECIL'S WORKS^ The Worits of the Rev. Richard C«cU, M. 
A. with:a Memoir of bis Life, in 3 vols. I2mo. 
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DODDRIDGE'S EXPOSITOR. Tb© Family Expositor, or a Pa- 
raphrase and Version of the New Testament: with Critical Notes, and 
a Practical Improvement to each Section. By PhUip Doddndge, D. 
D, With memoirs of the author, by Job. Orton, and extracts from Dr. 
Kippis, with a fine portrait. A new and handsome stereotype edition 
on superfine paper, complete in one vol. royal 8vo. 

DWIGHT'S VOCABULARY. A Vocabulary of the principal 
words in the New Testament ; with a Dictionary of Proper Names ; 
remarks on the whole and on each book ; and other helps for teachers 
of Sabbath schools. A new edition mnch enlarged and improved, 
by J. P. CowleSj 18mo. stereotyped. This can also be had bound with 
the Polyglot Testament. 

FASHIONABLE AMUSEMENTS, By Rev. D. R. Thomason. 
With an Introductory Essay, by Rev. Dr. Spring, 3 vol. 18mo. 

GUIDE TO YOUNG DISCIPLES, By J. G. Pike, author of 
*' Persuasives to Early Piety." 12mo. 

HITCHCOCK ON DYSPEPSY, Dyspepsy forestalled and re- 
sisted; or Lectures on Diet, Regimen and Employment; delivered to 
the students of Amherst College. By Edward Hitchcock, Professor 
of Chemistry and Natural Histoj^ in that Institution. Second edition 
corrected and enlarged. 

"It has Mldom fallen to our lot to tee ^ much practical good ^ense, and animated 
philanthropy as are found in the piges of these lectures.** — Journal of HeiaUh, 

HUMPHREY ON THE SABBATH. -Essays on the Origin, Per- 
petuity, Change and Proper Observance of the Sabbath. By Heman 
Humphrey, D.-D. President of Amherst College, I8mo. stereotyped. 

JAY'S EXERCISES.— Morning Exercises for the Closet; for 
every day in the year. By William Jay, author of " Christian Con« 
templated,'' &c. In two volumes 12mo, or bound in one, ^id edition. 
This is a very valuabl : and popular work. Also, Evening Exerciseeiy 
by the same author, 2 vols. 12mo. 

JAMES' FAMILY MONITOR.^The Family Monitor; or a 
Help to Domestic Happiness. By John Angell James, author of 
" Christian < harity/' "Church Member's Guide," &c. 1vol. 12mo. 
sixth American, from the third London Edition, corrected, enlarged^ 
and stereotyped. 

JAMES' CHRISTIAN CHARITY EXPLAINED; or the In< 

fluence of Religion upon temper stated, 1 vol. i2mo, 2d edit. 

MEMOIRS OE MRS. ISABELLA GRAHAM, of New York, 
with her writings, 8th Edition, Stereotyped^ 

MEMOIRS OF THE REV. LEGH RICHMOND, A. M. By 
Rev. T. S. Grimshawe. Sixth American Edition, 12mo. 

MEMOIRS OF MRS. SUSAN HUNTINGDON, Late of Bos- 
ton, Mass. By. B. B. Wisner, Pastor of tiie Old Soutii Church. With 
an Introductory Essay, by James Montgomery, the poet. 1 vol. 12mo. 

. MEMOIRS OF REV. JOHN TOWNSEND, Fonnder of tiie 
Asylum for Deaf and Dumb, and of the Congregational SofaaoL \ 
vol. 12na0k 
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MEMOIRS OF REV. DR. PAYSON, JUte pTPortland, Br 
AiU Cnmmings, Editor of the Christian Mirror. Fourth Edition, 1 toL 
12mo. 

BfEMOIRS OF JOHN MASON GOOD, Author of the " Book 
of Nature," *' Study of Medicine," &c. By Olinthus Gregory. 

MILLER ON RULING ELDERS.— An Essay on the Warrant, 
Nature, and Dnties of the Office of Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 
Chnrch. By Samuel Miller, D. D. Professor of Ecclesiaalical His- 
tory i &c. in'the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N. J. 1 vok 12mo, 
2d edition. 

** A valuable book, containing much important information on a subject which 
should be well understood m the Presbyterian Church. In explaining the nature of 
the Church, its form of government, and the interesting subjects connected with its 
order, officers, &c. the learned author introduces the reader to the apostolic fathers 
of the Church, and its ablest ministers la more recent times, and gives him thmr 
views of the main subject in hand. The chapters on the qualifications of Elders, 
Ac. and the advantages of the form of government of which he treats, present 
considerations of moment to the Church, which we think must be viewed with inter- 
est by the reader — We hope the ^ork will be extensively circulated and read." — 
Southern Religioug Teltgraph. 

MASON'S CRUMBS, from the Master's Table, or Select Sen- 
tences, Doctrinal, Practical, and Experimental. Miniatiire4 to. 

NATmiAL HISTORY OF ENTHUSIASM, In Ten Sections. 
1. Enthusiasm, Secular and Religious. 2. Enthusiasm in Devotion. 
3^. Enthusiastic Perversion of the Doctrine of Divine Influence. 4. 
Enthusiasm the Source of Heresy. 5. Enthusiasm of Prophetical In- 
terpretation. 0. Enthusiastic Abuses of the Doctrine of a Particular 
Providence. 7. Enthusiasm of Philanthrtpy 8- Sketch of the En- 
thusiasm of the Ancient rhorch. 9. The same Subject — Ingredients- 
of the Ancient Monachism. 10. Hints on the Probable Spread of 
Christianity, submitted to those who misuse the term Enthusiasm. 2d 
Edition, 1 vol. 12mo. 

" A very able disquisition." — Blacktoood'9 Mag. 

" For protection, we refer our readers to the two very able sections on. * Enthusi- 
asm of Prophetical Interpretation,' and on ' Ebthusiastic Abuses of a particular 
Providence,' in a recent publication on the Natural History of Enthusiasm." — "^ 
Edinburg Review, No. C. p. ^293. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 

NEW MODEL OF CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, To Popish,. 
Mahomedan, and Pagan Nations, exp ained in Four Letters to- a 
Friend, ISmo. 

"The writer's ultimate object is one which has never ceased to employ the fer- 
vent desires of pious and enlightened men of all parties, how widely soever they majr 
have differed as to the me ms by which a conciliation of sects and parties is to be 
looked for."— Eclectic Review. 

BA THE SAME AUTHOR^ 

AN ESSAY ON THE APPI.ICATION of Abstract Reasoning 
to the Christian Doctrines : originally pabHshed as an Introduction to- 
Edwards on the Will. Just re-published from the London Edition. 
In 1 voL 12mo. 

NOTT'S SERMONS FOR CHILDREN. 3 rols. 18mo. 

NOTT'S FREEDOM OF THE MIND,. Demanded of Ameri- 
ean Fceemea; or Lectures to the Lyceum, on the Improvement of the 
People. By S. Nott. Jqn- 
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J. LBAVITT*S PUBLICATIONS. 7 

LECTURES ON UNIVERSALISM. By Joel Parker, A. M. 
Pastor of the First Free Presbyterian Cbiirch, New York eity, Se- 
cond edition. 

PASCAL'S PROVINCIAL LETTERS, Containing an Expo- 
sure of the Reasoning and Morals of the Jesuits. Translated from 
the French of Blaise Pascal; with a view of the History of the 
Jesuits, &c. 

"Gibbouissaid to lave pnsseBsed to enthusiattic an admiration for thu book, 
that he was accustomed to read it through every y^ar."— Translator's Prtjfact. 

POLLOK'S COURSE OF TIME, with an Index, &c. By 
Rev. Dr. Jenks, 12mo. 

THE PERSECUTED FAMILY: a Tale, by the same author. 
Suitable for Sunday School Libraries, &.c. 

PAYNE'S PHILOSOPHY, Elements of Mental and Moral 
Science, d' signed to Exhibit the Original Susceptibilities of the Mind, 
and the rule by which the Rectitude of any of it£ States or Feelings 
should be judged. By George Payne, A. M. in 1 volame 8vo. 

Rev. Dr. Woods, of Andover Theological Seminary, in a letter to the publisher 
says,—" I have attended as far as 1 have been able to Payne's Mental and Mural 
Philosophy, and am persuaded that he has made many improvements in this inter- 
esting science beyond the writers who have preceded. Ue has the highest venera- 
tion for Dr. Brown ; but in many instances, and in some of great consequence, he 
has detected erroneous principles and modes of rea>o{)ing in that excellent author, 
and has exhibited other views, which I think, will bear the test (^the most careful 
scrutiny. The science of Mental Philosophy has been treated so ably b> Locke, 
Reid, Stewart. Brown, and many others, that no author on that «ubjeet can have 
any title to the attention of the public, unless he produces a work which is marked 
with uncommon excellence. This in my opinion Payne has done. 

PLEASING EXPOSITOR; OR ANECDOTES, iUustrative of 
Select Passages of the New Testament, by John Whitecross, author 
of Anecdotes on Shorter Catechism, &c. 

'' This is a very ' pleasing,' instructive, and popular, little work." 

PRIVATE DEVOTION. A Series of Prayers and Meditations ; 
with an Introductory Essay on Prayer ; chiefly from the Writings of 
Hannah More, and a collection of Devotional Poetry, from the Lon- 
don edition, revised and enlarged. A neat pocket volume. 



SCOTT'S FAMILY BIBLE, 

Containing Explanatory Notes, Practical Observations, and Co- 

Eioas Marginal Reference.-j, in six volumes royal 8vo. from the 
ist London edition, with the author's last corrections and improve- 
ments. This valaable Commentary is too well known and widely 
circulated to require recommendation. Those who are unacquainted 
with it, are referred to a list of opinions on a separate sheet. This 
is the most complete edition printed, on fine paper and large type^ 
and is much more convenient than the usual quarto size. 

Also, the same work complete in three volumes royal 12rao. (In 
press.) 
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8 J. lbayjtt's PUBLIOJlTIONS^.. 

SPRING'S ESSAYS. Essays on the most dUtbgoished TrailB 
of Christian Character. By Gairdinet Spring, D. D. Fiflh edition, 
1 vol. 12mo. 

SPRAGUE'S LETTERS FROM EUROPE, in 1828. First 
published in the New York Observer, 1 vol. ]2mo. 

THE BOOK OF THE PRIESTHOOD; An Argument in three 
parts. Part I. The Christian Blinistry not a Priesthood. Part U. 
Christ the only, bnt all sufficient Priest of the Christian Church. 
Part III. The Levitical terms employed in the New Testament, which 
do not apply exclusively to Christ, belong equally to all tme Chris- 
tians, 1 voI.'12mo. 

" This is a work of real talent and no small value. The author has assailed the 
Aindameutal principles of the hierarchy, whether Popish or Protestant with great 
force and effect. He is a lively, vigorou>s clear and eloquent writer. His book 
is well worthy of public attention."— ^i^^icoi Repertory for Jan. 1830. 

TEXT BOOK OF POPERY; comprismg a brief history of the 
Council of Trent, a translation of its Doctrinal Decrees, a copious ex- 
tract from the Catechism published by its authority, wiUi Notes and 
References. To which is added, the Doctrinal Decrees and Canons 
of the Council of Trent in Latin, as published in Rome, A. D. 1564. 
The whole intended to furnish a correct and complete view of the 
Tht ological System of Popery. By J. M. Cramp. 

" The great excellence of the work is, that it makes Romanism speak for itself. 
A more ample Survey of the doctrinal and practical corruptions of the Church of 
Rome is here presentcM), than in any volume of the same size that we have lately seen. 
We think the Americau publisher judged well in giving an edition of the work on 
this side the Atlantic ; and we would heartily recommeml it to the attention and pa> 
troaage of the religious public."— £i6itca2 Repertory, 

WATT'S DEFENCE. A Rational Defence of the Gospel, by 
Isaac Watts, D. D. With an Essay by Rev. Dr. Alexander of PHnce- 
ton, 1 vol. 12mo. 

WILSON ON THE SABBATH. The Divine Anthority and 

gerpetual obligation of the Lord's dav asserted in Seven Discourses,, 
y Daniel Wilson, A. M. Vicar, 1 vol. 12mo. 

WILSON'S EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY, 2 vols. 8vo. 
Stated in a popular and practical manner, in a course of Lectures, on 
the Authenticity, Credibility, Divine Authori^, and Inspiration of the 
New Testament By Rev. Daniel Wilson, A. M. Vicar of the Pa- 
rish Church, St. Afaiy Islington. The design of this work is to unite 
the historical with the internal Evidences of Christianity, and present 
hem in a popular and practical form. A new edition in 2 vols. 12mo. 
impress, 

" It is highly rpcommended by the * British Critic,' Rev. Dr. Woods, of Amiover 
Theological Seminary, and others ; and has been introduced as a text book in that^ 
and several other similur institutions. 

WEBSTER'S SPEECHES. Speeches and Forensis Argu* 
nents. By Daniel Webster. With a portrait, complete in one vo* 
lume 8vo. containing all his Speeches, Sec', 

DR. WOODS ON INFANT BAPTISM^ 2d edhion, 1 volume 
12mo. 
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J. leavitt's publications. '& 

THE EDINBURGH LESSON SYSTEM. 

This is a Series of Books for Sabbath Schools and Bible Classes^ 
on a new plan. It is believed that jiU conductors of Sunday Schools 
who will examine, will approve and introduce them. 

The First Initiatory Catechism, and Key. 

The Second Initiatory Catechism. 

A Key to the Assembly's Shorter Catechism, half bound. 

First Step in Teaching Children to read with a Key. 

A Help to the Acts of the Apostles, half bound. 

A Help to the Book of Genesis, h If bound. 

The End and Essence of Sabbaih School Teaching, and of Fa- 
mily Religions lustruction, in which the present defects in commnni- 
catmg Religious Knowledge to the young are investigated, and the 
''Lesson System" of teaching the Scriptures, is fully developed, h. b. 

For an analyris of this new and very excellent plan of teaching, see * Lesson 
System Magazine,' Of the First Catechism, 200,000 copies have been printed in 
Edinbttrg; The System is very popular in England, and has been partially intro- 
duced in this country. 



POPULAR SCHOOL BOOKS. 

TtfE RHETORICAL READER ; consisting of Instructions for 
regulating the Voice, with a Rhetorical Notation, illustrating Inflection, 
Emphasis, and Modulation; and a course of Rhetorical Exercises. 
Designed for the use of Academies and High Scho Is. By Ebenezer 
Porter, D. D. President of the Theologicd Seminary, Andover. 

From the principal of the Teacher's Seminary, Andover.— "I have the satisfac* 
tion to state, that the Rhetorical Reader has fully answered my expectations. I 
have used it ever since it was first published, and consider its influence on the habits ■ 
of reading in this Seminary as decidedly beneficial. By the instructions it fhr- 
uishes, on the first principles of Elocution, scholars are able tr> ascertain the nature 
of naany of rhe faults, which they commit in reading and speaking, and not only a§- 
certain but correct them. 

" As a friend to Education, I earnestly desire the introduction of the Work, not 
only into Academies and High Schools, but into well regulated District Schools, 
throughout the country. 8. R. HALL:" 

" We have no hesitation iu saying that this is the beet work of the kind, for the 
purposes mentioned, within our knowledge." — If. Y. Jour, of Com. 

BLAKE'S BOTANY ; Conversations on Vegetable Physiology, 
comprehending the Elements of Botany, with their application to 
Agriculture, adapt d to the u e of schools, by Rev. J. L. Blake, A. M. 
Author of several popular School Books. Coloured Plates, in one 
volume, ]2mo. 

THE FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. By Samuel Worces- 
ter, author of U. S. Spelling Book, &c. 

PUTNAM'S SCHOOL BOOKS ; The Analytieal Reader, with 
an Jnlroduction and Sequel. By Samud Putnam. 

These books are already favourably known, and to a considerable 
extent used, in many parts of this country. And it is believed by the 
publishers, that it is only necessary that they should be more extenr 
•ively known, to be more generall} used. 
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10 J. LEAVITT's P0BLICATIONS. 

The iyrtem adopted by Mr. Prntnam, and the principles upon whiefa 
his books are constrncted, are those which are most approved by en- 
lightened men in this day of improvement in schools and school books. 

Numenms recommendations hgve been received from the most re- 
spectable teachers. The following is an extract of one from Mesais. 
Borland & Forrest, and others, New-Yoik city. 

«* We feel assured from an inspection of your books, that Aey are betteri^apted* 
not only to communicate the an of reading, but also to improve the understanding 
far beyond any other books that have come under our notice. 

HALL'S SCHOOL BOOKS.— The First Book in Geograjdw, 
The Child's Instructer, or Lesson^ on Common Thmgs. By S. 
R. Hall, author of Lectures on School Keeping/' 



ANDOVER CLASSICAL WORKS. 

A GRAMMAR OF THE HEBREW LANGUAGE, 4th edi- 
tion revised and corrected, 8vo. — By Professor Stuart. 

HEBREW CHRES'TOMATHY; or a Courseof Hebrew Stndy, 
vols. 1 and 2, 8vo.— By Prof. Stuart. 

ERNESTI, ON INTERPRETATION. Translated from the 
German, 12mo.— By Prof. Stuart. 

PRACTICAL RULES FOR GREEK ACCENTS, and quan- 
tity, from the Gerraaa of Buttmanand Passow, J2mo.— By Stuart. 

WINER'S GRAMMAR of the Greek New Testament, translated 
from the German. By Professors Stuart and RoBircsoif, 8vo. 

ELEMENTS OF BIBLICAL THEOLOGY; translated from 
the German of Storr and Piatt. By S. S. Smucker, 2 volumes 8yo. 

LECTURES ON THE INSPIRATION of the Scriptures. By 
Rev. Dr. Woods, Professor of Theology, 12mo. 

THE YOUNG PREACHER'S MANUAL, 2nd edition, vnih 
additions, by Ebenezer Porter, D. D. President of Andover Theo- 
ogical Seminary, 8vo 

JAHN'S BIBLICAL ARCHAEOLOGY, translated by Professor 
Ufham, of Bowdoin College, 3d edition 8vo. 

LOWTH'S LECTURES on Hebrew Poetry, with notes, by 
Calvin E. Stowe, 8 o. 

PROF. GIBB'S MANUAL HEBREW LEXICON, including 
the BiWical Chaldee. 2d edition, revised and enlarged, 8vo. 

THE BIBLICAL REPOSITORY, published (quarterly, each 
number containing about 200 pages devoted to Biblical Literature ; 
condu-ted by Prof. Edward Robinson, A. M. 1 his work every clergy- 
man and critical student of the Scriptures should possess. Price $4 0(X 
per annum. 

DR. PORTER'S ANALYSIS of the Principles of Rhetorical 
Delivery as applied to Reading and Speaking. Fourth edit 12mo. 



In addition to this Catalogue of his own Publications, 
J. Leavitt has always for sale at the lowest prices, staa- 
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, LONDOK EDITIONS. ll 

dard Theologicai Medical, School, Classical, and Miscel- 
laneous books, English, German, and American. A ge- 
neral catalogue furnished gratis. 



ELEGANT LONDON EDITIONS 

Of the following works imported and sold wholesale and retail bp 
Jonathan LeavUt, 

HENRY'S BIBLE, complete in three voliunes, with a fall Life by 
William 8. Fine paper and clear type. 

THE POLYMICRIAN LIBRARY, consisting of the Greek Tes- 
tament with notes, maps, &c. Concordance and Lexicon, to do. 
French, Spanish, Italian, and Hebrew Testaments, all in neat Pocket 
Tolumes, 3 1-2 inches long. Each sold separate. 

BAXTER'S GREAT FOLYGLOTT, containing the Bible in 
nine ancient and fire modem languages, 1 yol. folio, jast published. 

THE ENGLISH VERSION of the above with 500,000 refer- 
ences, pocket book edition, elegantly bonnd. Also the same inter- 
paged with Greek. 

AINSWORTH'S LATIN DICTIONARY, with modem im- 
proTementSy one volame royal 8\o. 

JOHNSON'S DICTIONARY, one vol. royal 8vo. 

GIBBON'S ROME, one volame royal 8vo. 

ROBERTSON'S WORKS, one volume royal 8vo. 

DODDRIDGE'S WORKS, one vol. royal 8vo. 

CRUDEN'S CONCORDANCE, one vol. royal 8vo. new 
splendid edition on superfine paper, price $3 50. 

BAXTER'S COMPREHENSIVE BIBLE, with notes and an 
immense number of References, Analysis, Introduction, &c. beauti- 
fully printed, 1 vol. 4to. 

SPLENDID OXFORD BIBLES, octavo and pocket sizes, richly 
bound in Arabasque morrocco^ 

A variety of Miscellaneous Works, viz : 
Hooke's Rome, 3 vols. 76 plates; Plutarch's Lives; Gibbon'i 
Rome ; Leighton's Works ; Butler's Works ; Lowth on Isaiah ; Por- 
teus' Lectures; Shakspeare,[8vo. and 12mo. superbly bonnd. Hnme 
Smollet and Miller's England, 3 vols; Rollin's Ancient History, 3 
vols. ; Russell's Modem Enrope, with Jones' Continuation, 3 vols. { 
Paley's Work8,2voliL 

The complete works of the most celebrated English 
EHvines, viz : 

Baxter, 23 vols. ; Owen, 19 vols. ; Beveridge, 9 vols. ; Lnrdner, JO 
vols. ; lightfupt, 13 vols. ; Barrow, 6 vols. ; Tillotson, 10 vok. ; Top- 
lady, 6 vols. &c. &c. 

All the above are the best editions, and many of them 
handsomely bound. 
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1^ LATE AMERICAN PUBLIOATIONS. 

LATE AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 

The writings of Rev. John M. Mason, D. D. 4 vols. 

Watt's & S'limeairsQaestions on Scripture History. 

Knapp*8 Theology; translated from the German, by Leonard 
Woods, Jan. 

Rheinbard's Plan of the Founder of Christianity, translated Srom 
the (jlerman. 

Holy Living and Dying, by Jeremy Taylor. 

Biography of Self-Taught Men, by B. B. Edwards. 

Articles of the Synod of Dort, by Rev. Thomas Scott. 

Observations on the Peloponessus and Greek Islands in 1829, by 
Rev. R. Anderson. 

Wood's Mosaic History of the Creation of the World, 1 vol. 

Will's Life of Patrick Henry, 1 vol 

Phillips, Curran and Grattan's Soeeches, 1 vol. 

Cox's Female Scripture Biography, 2 vols. 

Memoirs of Rev. J. S. Christmas, by E. Lord. 

Baxter's Select Writings and Life, by Bacon, 2 vols. 

Jay's Discourses to be read in Famil es, 2 vols. 

Henderson's Journal of a residence in Iceland. 

AU new works for sale as soon as pubUshed> 



FOR YOUNG PERSONS. 



Biography of Pious Persons, by Mrs. SigOurney. 
Child's Book on the Soul, 2 parts, by Gallaudet. 
Memoirs of Mary Lathrop, Dickerman, Mead, &c. 
The Missionary Museum ; 2 vols, plates. 



IN PRESS. 

CALMET'S DICTIONARY OF THE BiBLEv with the Frag- 
ments, by the late Charles Taylor incorporated. Revised and cor- 
rected by Prof. Robinson^ of Andover, and condensed in one volume 
royal 8vo. with Plates and Illnstrations. 

THE LIBRARY OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, volumes 
5, 6, 7, and 8. 

NOEHDEN'S GERMAN AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
Revised by Prof. Robinson. 

THE WORKS OF JAMES DOUGLAS, ESQ. 1 vol. 8vo. uni- 
fbrm with Bickersteth. 
THE WORKS OF REV. JOHN FOSTER. Same Style. 
THE POLYMICRIAN ENGUSH CONCORDANCE,— 
■ abridged from Cruden. Uniform with the Polymicrian Testament. 

A DOCTRINAL GUIDE FOR YOUNG CONVERTS, by a 
Clergyman. 
BARNES' QUESTIONS, vols. 3 & 4. 
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